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Art. L—THE PROGRESS OF THEOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 
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. The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. By W. R. Smita, 
LL.D. Edinburgh, 1881. 


. Rational Theology in England in the XVII. Century. By 
JoHuN TuLLocH, D.D. Second Edition. Edinburgh, 1874, 


O a Scotchman who has reached or passed middle life, the 
position of theology in his native land must appear very 
different, at the present time, from what it was in the days of 
his youth. He may himself be conscious of having gone through 
several important mental changes with respect to points of 
religious belief, some of which have cost him not a little agita- 
tion and suffering. Perhaps he long tried to occupy the 
position which was generally accepted in his early days; and 
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he may even have denounced, for a time, the efforts which were 
made to dislodge him from it. But the Zeit-geist—the spirit of 
the age—proved too powerful for him. Unless he was one of 
those who are accustomed resolutely to shut both eyes and 
ears to what is going on around them, and who thus contrive, 
in an irrational sort of way, to stand where they did at the first, 
he has, of necessity, changed his front with regard to not a few 
theological questions, and now views them in aspects very differ- 
ent from those in which they formerly presented themselves, 

The books which are named at the head of this Article have 
been selected as fitted to indicate the new channels in which 
the religious thought of Scotland has, of late years, been run- 
ning. We do not, of course, mean to review, or even to quote 
from them all; but we shall use them as typical of the modern 
school of theology which has arisen. We are very far from 
agreeing with all the views which they set forth, and, were 
we to become critical, some of them we should probably find 
it necessary to condemn. But our endeavour will be to use 
them for the purpose of illustrating the principal points, 
in which, as appears to us, changes have taken place in 
the theology and religion of Scotland during the last thirty 
years—changes, which may not be relished by the ever- 
decreasing number of those who cling tenaciously to the old 
order of things, but which are considered by most reasonable 
and intelligent thinkers as signs, upon the whole, of a healthy 
and satisfactory progress. 

Looking, first, at Theology proper, we begin with the 
remark that God is now much more regarded in the character of 
a Father, than used formerly to be the case. 

Glanciug back on our own experience, we have the most 
painful reminiscences of that idea of the Divine character which, 
at one time, used to be conveyed to us from the pulpit. 
God was spoken of almost exclusively as a Ruler, a Law- 
giver, an Avenger. The thought of Him was simply one of 
terror. No doubt, Christ was set forth as being an embodiment 
of the Divine love, but this was accompanied by the appalling 
statement, that, out of Christ, God was merely a consuming 
fire. The practical effect of this was, that, in popular estima- 
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tion, the Father was esteemed a sort of merciless tyrant, from 
whose wrath the saved were rescued by the compassion and 
death of the Son. In illustration of this, we. remember hearing 
the following doggerel lines quoted by an aged and excellent 
minister with approbation, as a suitable sentiment for a death- 
bed,— 


‘There’s three in one, and one in three, 
But the one in the middle’s the one for me.’ 


And even when regard was had to the Gospel as the ex- 
hibition of Divine love, this was so hampered and restricted as 
to be the very reverse of ‘good tidings of great joy to all 
people.” Instead of being allowed and urged to interpret the 
words (John iii. 16.), ‘God so loved the world’ etc., as mean- 
ing that He loved mankind as such, some qualifying statement 
was brought in as to the love there spoken of being limited to 
the elect, and as intended to lead to its blessed results in them 
alone. The number of the saved was continually represented 
as comparatively small, the great majority even of professing 
Christians and church communicants being described as spiri- 
tually dead, and as, therefore, utterly destitute of all hope of 
salvation. Such preaching and teaching as were based on, or 
in harmony with, the writings of Jonathan Edwards, who was 
deemed almost inspired and infallible, were fitted to make even 
the saintliest tremble and to deprive them of all joyful confi- 
dence in the prospect of eternity. And the effect of the Shorter 
Catechism was to foster the sternest views of the Almighty. 
Nothing, scarcely, is said in that manual of Christian doctrine, 
which used to be put into the hands of almost every Scottish 
child at the earliest age, respecting the love of God to the 
members of our helpless and guilty race. Characteristically 
enough, the great utterance of Christ already referred to, which 
may be regarded as the central text of the Gospel, has no >lace 
among its ‘proofs.’ The general impression made by the 
Catechism is certainly not in favour of the Apostle’s declaration 
that ‘God is love, while particular statements which it con- 
tains, such as ‘God having out of his mere good pleasure 
elected some to everlasting life’ etc., seem almost to have been 
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purposely framed, in order to prevent any general feeling of 
gratitude and love being entertained towards the Father in 
heaven. 

Happily, this state of things has now, to a large extent, 
vanished away. The pulpit has assumed a much kindlier tone 
towards mankind in general., Theology has lost its rigorous 
and repulsive spirit, The harsher dogmas of Calvinism, 
whether known by the name of reprobation, preterition, 
supralapsarianism, or any other unscriptural designation, 
are now seldom heard of. On the contrary, such views 
are scouted, and we are invited instead to listen to such 
healthy language as the following :— 

‘They (the old system-mongers) tell me that “out of His 
mere good pleasure,” God brought me and millions of others 
into being, and did this, knowing that many of us would sin 
and suffer; that then when we all had sinned and all were 
suffering, He again, “out of His mere good pleasure,” chose to 
allot to some of us eternal life, leaving all the rest to the horrors 
of eternal punishment, and that having made this choice He 
sent forth His own Son to suffer and die for those so chosen, 
and to bear their punishment instead of them, in order that, 
though they were to go free, His stern justice might still be 
“satisfied.” This is what many a man believes in as “the plan 
of salvation.” It is easy to understand, there is no mystery 
about it, except the mystery of men being able to believe in 
the existence of a God who could so act; and after all, men 
have been able to believe in gods who loved the smell of 
human blood, and whose minds were full of earthly passions. 
The mind can grasp this plan as easily as it can grasp the 
arguments of some legal suit in a court of justice, or a bargain 
made between a buyer and seller in the market place. But is 
it simple to.the heart? Is it intelligible to that spirit of love, 
without which no man can know God? Does it agree with 
the most elementary conception of a divine character whose 
foundation is love? Who is there, to whom earthly ties of 
affection have been, as they are meant to be, the interpreters 
of that which exists above us in the heart of God, who would 
not reject, and reject with scorn, the idea that any father on 
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earth could deal with his children, as this represents the Father 
in heaven dealing with His? However strong in logic, I am 
bound to throw aside any representations of God, any doctrine 
about Him, which is unintelligible to love, from which the 
spirit of love shrinks back, with which it feels it has no sym- 
pathy. God himself has told us that we have one faculty 
whereby we can know Him. Weare bound to use that faculty, 
to bring all our conceptions of Him to the test of it, to reject 
those with which it will have nothing to do, to accept as truest 
those to which it most directly leads us. 

‘A God wilfully choosing some, wilfully rejecting others, and 
looking unmoved on their hopeless suffering; a God in whom 
‘justice contends with mercy ;’ a God who needs to be per- 


suaded to forgive by the bribe of His own Son’s death, I cannot 
believe in, without being false to that witness of the spirit, 
which is above all human reason in its divine authority. A 
God whose ‘tender mercies are over all his works,’ who will- 
eth not that any should perish, whose justice is only one 
expression of His love, who punishes men only to redeem them 


from all iniquity ; who has sent forth his own Son to tell men 
this, to reveal to them the Father, to seal to them even with 
His blood the assurance of the universal pardon for all sin, 
and to show them the way to the life of the children of God— 
this God I can believe in. The witness of my spirit testifies 
that the spirit can rise to no higher idea of God than this.’* 
Thus God is now freely anc unreservedly proclaimed from 
Scotch pulpits as being the Father of all His creatures, and as 
loving, and sympathizing with, every one of them. ‘It is as 
the Father of all His creatures, kind even to the evil and 
unthankful, infinite in His tenderness and pity for all, yearning 
over all with boundless love; it is thus that God is revealed to 
us in Christ, and that He is felt by the Christian mind to be 
God indeed. Tell us of anything that goes to show that there 
are some of the human race for whom God does not intend His 
grace, or to whom He does not extend it, with regard to whom 
He is not sorry if they are offered it and reject it; it matters 





.* Creed and Conduct. By Dr. Srory, p. 163. 
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not, of course, that we are not directly concerned, it signifies 

nothing that He is still a Father to us and ours, He is not that 

Father of all, rich in mercy to all men, in whom alone it is any 

satisfaction or any comfort to believe and hope.”* In accord- 

ance with these views, Christ is no longer spoken of, with 

bated breath, as having died only for a favoured few, but is. 
clearly set forth as having, in‘the language of Scripture itself, 

‘given Himself a ransom for all,’ and as being ‘a propitiation 

fer the sins of the whole world.’ In a word, ‘the ministration 

of condemnation, which the former state of things may truly 

be said to have been, has given place to ‘the ministry of 
reconciliation, by which proclamation is made of God’s merci- 

ful feelings towards the whole human race, and of His sincere 

desire, without any drawback or reservation whatever, that 

all may attain to happiness. 

Which of these two systems is marked by the greater 
Geurpéreva, and which is fitted to lead to the best results, need 
not be said. Under the formerly prevailing representation of 
the Divine character, a terror of the Supreme could not fail to 
rule in the heart; unless, indeed, a man had persuaded himself 
that he was one of the comparatively few persons designated 
“the elect.” And could a feeling of fear ever give birth to 
love? Could God be worthily thought of by one who had 
been taught to tremble at the sound of His name? Many, 
indeed, experienced a kind of fascination while contemplating 
those pictures of horror which were, from time to time, set 
before them from the pulpit. They delighted, most of all, in 
such sermons as were devoted to ‘terror.’ Their imaginations 
were excited; their hearts were stirred for the moment; and 
a ghastly interest was taken in the harrowing details to which 
they listened. We remember hearing a sermon from Rev. i. 
7, which kept the audience spell-bound by the terrific visions 
of the judgment-day which it presented, and by the forcible 
words in which, in a style worthy of Tertullian himself, the 
elect were represented as not only acquiescing in, but rejoicing 
over, the awful doom of the condemned. But could the result 





* Salvation Here and Hereafter. By Dr. Service, p- 199. 
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be the upspringing of any love to God in the heart? Certainly 
not: the nearest approach which could be made to that 
highest and noblest of religious feelings would only be a base 
and selfish gratitude which might be kindled in the breasts of 
those who believed that they themselves had secured deliver- 
ance from the horrible fate to which so many of their fellow- 
creatures were hereafter to be consigned. And could such 
frightful conceptions of the future even lead, in more than a 
very few cases, to any permanent reformation of life? No: 
just as it is necessary in order that a man may love God, that 
he be first persuaded that God loves him, so any seeming 
moral improvement that is based only on a dread of the 
Almighty, will, except perhaps in the most ignoble natures 
which are afraid to sin outwardly from regard to future 
penalties, be but of short duration. Let God be proclaimed as 
loving every man without exception, and as having, in proof 
of this love, provided in Christ Jesus a Saviour for the whole 
world, and then will this belief excite love to God in return, 
while, at the same time, it will bind, as with a golden chain, 
all men into one common brotherhood, according to the pro- 
found and comprehensive statement of the Apostle (1 John 
iv. 19, Revised Version)—* We love, because He first loved us.’ 
Is there no risk of any evil results in connection with the 
change which has thus taken place, and which has led to the - 
adoption of a style of preaching so different from that which 
formerly prevailed? Undoubtedly there is. Reaction is 
always accompanied by danger, for a rush is ever apt to be 
made to the opposite extreme. In the present case, the 
hazard is, that the sanctions of the Divine law should be 
weakened; that distinctive Christian doctrine should be lost 
sight of; that too rose-coloured a view of human nature 
should be presented; and that the conviction of certain retri- 
bution hereafter should be destroyed. We confess that, not 
seldom we have felt, in listening to some apostles of the new 
school—chiefly very young men—that they had hardly a 
message to deliver, or, if so, that the pulpit was not the place 
in which they ought to set it forth. Their apparent forget- 
fulness that they were speaking to. men and women in 
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desperate conflict with the miseries and temptations of a guilty 
world: their empty cant about ‘the higher life, and its 
mysterious functions; their poetic meanderings and idle, 
dreamy speculations; their studied reticence about the great 
outstanding truths of revelation; their mere beating of the air 
so far as the quickening and edification of their hearers were’ 
concerned, have often made us almost long for a blast of the 
old Puritan trumpet, by which men might be roused to feel 
that they had sins to be forgiven, and souls to be saved. The 
utmost care, therefore, must be taken that, alongside of the 
nobler and juster views of both God and man which are now 
proclaimed, the greatest moral and spiritual earnestness be 
displayed. The infinite and eternal difference between good 
and evil must be strongly accentuated. No approach must be 
made towards forming what Carlyle called ‘an amalgamation 
heaven-and-hell society.’ While God’s love is fully set forth, 
God’s holiness must also be solemnly preached. The Divine 
tenderness ought to be winningly exhibited as wooing the 
sinner from the evil of his ways, and offering pardon to every 
- penitent; but men must, at the same time, be warned that, if 
they will not yield to the call of God’s love, and forsake the 
paths of wickedness and disobedience, they cannot escape the 
righteous retribution which awaits persistent evil-doers, and 
which necessarily flows from the fixed, unchanging principle, 
that ‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 

Still within the field of Theology proper, we may now 
notice, in a few words, the prominence which is given at the 
present day to the humanity of Christ. 

The Saviour of mankind used formerly to be spoken of 
almost as if He had been only a holy shadow, a human ab- 
straction, an ideal man, having few, if any, points of contact 
with other men living on the earth. A practical Docetism 
prevailed, which prevented all realization of the struggles 
through which ‘the man Christ Jesus’ passed, while prosecut- 
ing His work of redeeming love in this world, and which 
destroyed much of the comfort flowing to His followers from 
the thought of that faculty of sympathizing with them in their 
temptations and sufferings, which He had thus acquired. 
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But a total change has, in the course of the by-past genera- 
tion, taken place with respect to this matter. No topic is now 
more frequently handled in the Scottish pulpit, than the real 
humanity of Christ, and the lessons to be learned from it. 
While the doctrines which He taught used formerly to be the 
leading theme of religious discourses, the life which He lived 
now receives at least as much attention. When one of the 
writers in Scotch Sermons strikingly says,—‘In Christ’s own 
day Christianity consisted simply in attachment to his person. 
In our day it may be said to consist simply in attachment to 
his teaching’*—he describes a state of things which has, to a 
large extent, passed away, and is certainly not to be found 
among the divines belonging to the modern school of religious 
thought. The Person of Christ, in its human aspect at least, 
has great prominence assigned it in their teaching; and the 
example of holy living which He presented to the world is far 
more largely and emphatically dwelt upon by them than is the 
sacrifice of Himself which He offered for the sins of men. 
Much gain has, no doubt, been in this way secured, but not a 
little loss, we fear, has also been sustained. While Ecce 
Homo—‘ Behold the man, is everywhere heard, it is not 
always accompanied, as it should be, by that other Ecce of the 
Baptist—‘ Behold the Lamb of God.’ And though we presume 
not, as so many systematic theologians have done, to define 
the exact bearing which the death of the Son of God had on 
human salvation, there can be no doubt that the Scriptures 
reveal it as most closely and essentially related to that end. 
It would be out of place here to dwell upon the point, or to 
attempt an explanation of the many texts which bear upon it. 
But we may be allowed to refer to one passage, in which our 
Lord himself seems to bring His life on earth before Hi 
disciples as their pattern, while, at the same time, He speaks of 
his death as a propitiation for their sins:—‘The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister’—such was 
the course of unselfish devotedness which Christ set as an 
example before His followers—but He immediately adds these 





* Scotch Sermons, p. 361. 
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weighty and suggestive words,—‘And to give His life a 
ransom for many.’ 

Another theological point, with regard to which important 
change has, of late years, taken place, respects the light in 
which the Sacred Scriptures are to be considered. 

Nowhere, perhaps, was a nearer approach made to Biblio- . 
latry than in Scotland. The‘Scriptures were deemed abso- 
lutely infallible in all their parts, and whatever the points upon 
which they touched. It is true that this infallibility of the 
written word could really be of little practical use without an 
infallible interpreter to set forth its meaning. Everyone knows 
what diverse explanations of multitudes of passages have been 
given by different expositors of equal ability and honesty, so 
that a fair and open mind could not help feeling much diffi- 
culty in choosing between them. But the fact is, most 
exegetes were accustomed to find in Scripture just those doct- 
rines, and no others, which they had already accepted as true ; 
so that the well-known epigram was fully verified,— 


‘ Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 


It is curious to reflect that, in a country like Scotland, which 
is so much opposed to the dogma of infallibility when that 
prerogative is supposed to reside in the Pope, many have been 
found, who practically claimed infallibility for themselves, or 
the ‘sects to which they belonged. It was constantly insinu- 
ated or implied by contending theologians of former years, 
that, if their opponents would only come to the study of the 
Bible with unbiassed minds, they could not fail to reach one 
set of opinions as being alone in accordance with truth. But 
alas! for the results. What these have been, the ecclesiastical 
divisions of Scotland reveal at the present day. 

And not only were the Scriptures themselves deemed in- 
fallible, but the very opinions which had been received regard- 
ing them, were esteemed too sacred to be canvassed. No very. 
long time has yet elapsed, since it was thought a matter of 
faith to hold the Solomonic authorship of the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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Any one who ventured to question these positions stood in 
great risk of having his general orthodoxy suspected or im- 
peached. And so, again, was it with respect to the Church of 
Rome being the Antichrist of Scripture. He who, thirty 
years ago, did not believe that the Pope, or the Popish system, 
was ‘the Beast’ of the Apocalypse, was certain to be regarded 
as, at best, a very lukewarm Protestant, and was but too likely 
to be credited with a large amount of infidelity. 

How different the feeling which now prevails with respect 
to all such questions! The freest opinions may be held and 
expressed concerning them, without the slightest stigma being 
attached to one’s general soundness in the faith. It is only 
among the most ignorant, or prejudiced, that Solomon will be 
heard spoken of as the author of Ecclesiastes, or Paul as the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Negatives on both these ~ 
points are among the most settled conclusions of modern 
Biblical science. And as to the Church of Rome being ‘the 
Beast’ of the Book of Revelation, and the ‘ Antichrist’ of the 
rest of Scripture, such an opinion now lingers only among 
those who know nothing of a historical Christianity, and whose 
beliefs are dominated, not by intelligent and fair-minded inquiry, 
but by the hereditary jargon and illiberal prejudices of a sect. 

As to the general question of the infallibility of Scripture, 
the human element which exists in the Bible is now much more 
fully recognised than used to be the case. 

The impression made by the teaching and preaching of a by- 
gone generation was very much to the effect, that the Bible 
was, in a literal sense, one book, all the parts of which were to 
be reckoned equally precious and divine. It was very much 
as if the volume had been handed whole and complete out of 
heaven. Hence, passages contained in the Old Testament 
Scriptures were regarded as of the same ethical and doctrinal 
value as those contained in the New, and were appealed to as 
of supreme and unquestionable authority. It was overlooked 
that the Bible is a book of many different ages, and that it 
reflects many varying standards of religious truth. There is 
progression in it throughout, so that nothing could be more 
absurd or misleading than to quote for the guidance of all ages 
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sentiments which were the outcome of one, or to suppose that 
ideas which were only gradually developed, had been fully 
anticipated by men who lived at a very remote period in our 
world’s history. As a matter of course, the greatest difficulties 
thus emerged. On the one hand, a standard of morality was 
found to have been tolerated in ancient times, which nothing 
could reconcile with the teaching of Christianity. Futile as 
well as foolish were the efforts which good men put forth to 
whitewash the characters of such ancient worthies as Jacob or 
David, forgetting that these Old Testament Saints, besides that 
personal infirmity which every member of our race more or 
less betrays, necessarily bore the stamp of the age in which 
they lived, and could not rise above the standard assigned or 
allowed ‘to them of old time.’ On the other hand, doctrines 
were supposed to have been distinctly held in patriarchal 
antiquity, which could be proved to have originated only at 
a much later period in the spiritual and intellectual advance- 
ment of the great human family. . And thus, again, the great- 
est stumbling-blocks were cast in the way of earnest and con- 
scientious inquirers; while numerous hermeneutical tours de 
force had to be brought to bear upon the ancient Scriptures, in 
order somehow to elicit from them the necessary doctrines. 
Now, all the difficulties springing from such modes of interpre- 
tation are at once swept away by taking into account the un- 
doubted fact, that mankind, as set before us in the Bible, has 
been carried forward by Divine Providence through a long edu- 
cational discipline, truths of an ethical kind being gradually com- 
municated to the recipients of revelation, as the minds of those 
"under instruction were prepared to profit by them, and truths 
of a doctrinal kind being, one after another, brought into dis- 
tinct prominence, by means of, and in accordance with, the 
circumstances of the people who had been trained to embrace 
and announce them. 

It may be interesting and useful to the reader, if we here set 
before him the words which have recently been used by one of 
the most respected of our modern teachers on the point which 
has just been under our consideration. ‘It has always, says 
Principal Tulloch, ‘ been the business of Christian Theology to 
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verify doctrine in the light of Scripture, and to trace how the 
various facts or texts of Scripture contribute to form the 
doctrine. But there is this difference between the more recent 
and the older dogmatic method, that the modern theologian 
does not consider doctrines to be formed by a mere analysis and 
co-ordination of texts. They are not only logical deductions 
from Scriptural data; they are vital growths within the 
Christian consciousness. So the business of the theologian is 
not only to deduce conclusions from Scriptural premises, but 
to trace the vital links in the organism of Christian thought. 
He feels, moreover, the necessity of doing this in a true historic 
spirit; unfolding the doctrine from its first germ to its full out- 
line; reading forward from the beginning, and not reading 
backward from the end, as has been so often done. This is 
what is meant by the historic method; not the discussion or 
estimate of past opinions, but the analysis from the first of a 
doctrine in its vital growth in the human consciousness. The 
modern theologian desires to look at the genesis of Christian 
ideas as far as possible in their own light; to see them as they 
grow, and not merely to handle them as past logical forms. 
He may fail in this. Misconceptions will cling to him in spite 
of himself; and he will look at the past in the light of the 
present, and judge it thereby. But at any rate he has breathed 
the new historic atmosphere which surrounds the modern 
intelligence, and he feels that the end is not as the beginning 
in doctrine any more than in anything else; that there is a 
continuous movement all along the line of its development; 
and that his proper business is not to carry back the fulness of 
the résult to measure the first springs of the movement, but to 
study these springs as they rise in their first freshness, and to 
trace with unforced and discriminating intelligence, their 
gradual advance till they swell into the full dogmatic utterance 
of the church.”* 

Again, it is now admitted that, in judging of the Bible and 
in interpreting it, the various characters and attainments of its 
human authors must not be forgotten. Formerly, this was 





* The Christian Doctrine of Sin, p. 25. 
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altogether overlooked. The whole book was simply regarded 
as divine and perfect, without taking into consideration the 
diverse talents, acquirements, and tendencies, of those human 
agents who were employed in producing it. But this is mani- 
festly absurd. God, in selecting certain individuals to be the . 
instruments of conveying a knowledge of His will to mankind, 
accepted them as they were, and employed their existing 
capacities and attainments in the performance of the work to 
which they were called. Inspiration did not equalize their 
faculties, or endow them all with the same powers of impres- 
sing and instructing others. As their writings evidently differ 
in literary merit, so do they vary in the accuracy and fulness 
with which they convey the divine message to those whom 
they address. They are like vessels of different capacity, 
which, even though all may agree in being full, still differ 
greatly as to the quantity which they contain, or can possibly 
be made to hold. Thus, then, must we judge of the writers of 
Scripture. Unless they had all been possessed of the same 
natural talents, and all enjoyed the same educational advan- 
tages, it could not but happen that a variety should exist 
among them as to the value pertaining to their works. This 
truth was, of old entirely lost sight of, but is generally recog- 
nised at the present day. No one expects to find in St. Mark 
the spiritual fulness of St. John, or to trace in St. Peter evi- 
dences of that liberal education which appears in the writings 
of St. Paul. In a word, the natural talents, the outward 
advantages, the special training, the spiritual perception, and 
the acquired habits or prejudices, of the human authors of 
Scripture, must all be taken into account in interpreting that 
message of sacred truth which they were commissioned to 
deliver to the members of our race; and the recognition of 
this fact constitutes a marked feature in the theological pro- 
gress characteristic of the present day. 

Another point on which theological opinion has happily 
undergone a thorough revolution respects the condition and 
prospects of the heathen world. 

We cannot now read what was written on these heads by 
the divines of a bygone generation, without alternate feelings 
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of horror and indignation. It used to be one of their stock 
arguments for missions that, with every beat of our hearts, one 
of the heathen dropped into a lost eternity. These doomed 
myriads were all regarded as ‘children of wrath, and were 
supposed to perish for want of an interest in that Saviour of 
whom they had never heard! Nor were they allowed to have 
been capable of doing anything good in the sight of God. 
They were simply one huge mass of moral and spiritual cor- 
ruption, and any apparently praiseworthy actions which they 
performed were, after all, nothing better than ‘splendid sins.’ 
The following is the language employed by an excellent 
writer when treating of this subject, a writer who is, in many 
respects, worthy of great esteem, and who was, in some points, 
more liberal than the generality of the school to which he 
belonged. ‘It is obvious, says Dr. Dick, ‘that works truly 
good can be performed only by those who believe and live 
under the influence of the Gospel. There is no difficulty, 
_ therefore, in determining what estimate we should form of the 
boasted virtues of the heathens. They have been pronounced 
to be splendida peccata; but, by many, this has been deemed a 
harsh and uncharitable judgment. It would be a satisfactory 
mode of settling the dispute, or, at least, it might make a 
stronger impression upon some, if, instead of dwelling on 
vague generalities, we would come to particulars, and, having 
demanded a specification of the virtues in question, should then 
proceed to subject them to the test of Scripture and sound 
reason. I believe that the imposing display which is made to 
pass before us, by the power of declamation and loose 
panegyric, would thus lose much of its splendour, and would 
be reduced within a narrow compass; and that certain actions, 
when brought near and strictly examined, would not appear in 
the same light as when viewed at a distance, and surrounded 
with the false glory which ignorant admiration and prosti- 
tuted eloquence have bestowed upon them. Instead of assum- 
ing it as a fact capable of demonstration, that some of the 
heathens were eminently virtuous, their advocates should shew 
us what their virtues were; and then, I am confident, we 
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should find that they were few in number, and of a dubious 
character, if not altogether unworthy of the name.’* 

Such language will, almost universally at the present day, 
be pronounced an utterance of sheer ignorance or prejudice. 
It has happily given place to words like the following, in 
which a recent writer refers to. ‘the illustrious poets and philo- - 
sophers of Greece and Rome, whose wisdom has been the 
wonder and delight of civilized mankind for more than twenty 
centuries.’ He says,—‘It would certainly not be anything to 
boast of on the side of Christianity if we had to suppose that 
it rejected them, or they it. It would be nothing in favour of 
Christianity to have to say that the wisdom of which they 
were the oracles had nothing in common with that wisdom of 
God of which St. Paul professed to be the mouthpiece. It 
were only to be wished, indeed, that the majority of people in 
our Christian Churches had attained to as lofty, as enlightened, 
as Christian ideas of the order and government of the uni- 
verse, of life, and duty, and destiny, as some of these men, 
seekers after truth in the golden age of Greek wisdom enter- 
tained and taught.’ t 

The reader has only to picture to himself Cyril and 
Hypatia as contemporary residents in Alexandria about the 
beginning of the fifth century, in order to feel which of the two 





* Lectures on Theology, iii. p. 446. 

t Salvation Here and Hereafter, p. 186. Dr. Service is here handling 
the text, 1 Cor. i. 26,—‘ Ye see your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men, &c., are called,’ and we cannot help directing attention to 
some very valuable remarks he makes in explanation of it. ‘ There is,’ he 
says, ‘a great difference between a historical statement and a doctrinal 
one; . . . . ahistorical statement tells you something which is true 
with reference to a particular place or time. A doctrinal statement tells 
you what is always and everywhere true. . . . Now here isa state- 
ment in this epistte which has often been taken as if it were doctrinal, 
though it is in fact historical, and the result is no less absurd, and it is 
much more mischievous, than if you were to insist on having twelve 
apostles and a Judas among them now, because there were once twelve, 
and one of them had a devil.’ The text referred to, if taken doctrinally, 
would, in fact, cut off for ever the majority of the higher classes among 
mankind from all participation in the blessings of the Gospel. 
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must have been regarded by Heaven with the greater 
acceptance. Cyril was, indeed, a professed Christian, yea, an 
Archbishop, and was afterwards honoured with the title of 
Saint; but all that cannot conceal the fact that he was 
arrogant, vindictive, deceitful and unscrupulous. Hypatia, 
again, was an avowed heathen, and, as it would seem, with 
her fine instincts, could not have been anything else, consider- 
ing the repulsive form in which Christianity was presented to 
her observation ; but she was modest, learned, and devoted to 
what she believed to be truth and righteousness, and at last 
fell a victim to the fierce fanatics whom, there is too good 
reason to believe, Cyril himself hounded on against her. Is it 
needful to ask which of these two possessed the greater 
measure of the spirit of the Gospel, or led a life the more 
pleasing in the sight of the Most High? Moral goodness must 
always commend itself to the Holy One, by whomsoever it 
may be exhibited; and moral baseness must always be to Him 
hateful, under whatever titles of sanctity, or professions of 
devotion, it may be sought to be concealed. 

To those who are really familiar with the writings of such 
men as Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and others, it is quite unnecessary 
to quote the noble maxims with which they abound, or the 
many illustrations which they contain that these maxims were 
frequently carried out in actual conduct. Far, indeed, be it 
from us to deny the existence of frightful vices in the heathen 
world, or to be ungrateful for the incalculable influence which 
Christianity has exerted in the world in favour of the purest 
and loftiest standard of morality. But what we have at 
present in hand is to vindicate the heathen world from those 
sweeping charges of utter ungodliness and corruption which 
have too often been brought against it. God never ‘left him- 
self without a witness’ even among the most debased nations, 
and while, in a special sense, the God of the Jews, he was, at 
the same time, as St. Paul suggests, ‘the God cf the Gentiles 
also. Can any one who reads the noble conclusion of the 
second satire of Persius (to refer to nothing else), doubt that 
the Spirit of holiness continued to dwell among the Romans 
even at the time of their greatest national degeneracy? As 
VOL. I. B 
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some of our readers may not be familiar with the lines, we 
shall give them in Gifford’s somewhat unsatisfactory transla- 
tion :— 


*O, be it mine, 
To bring whene’er I tread the courts divine, 
What, great Messala ! thy degenerate heir, 
From his great charger, cannot offer there— 
Justice to man, essentially combined 
With piety to God, in the pure mind— 
The heart’s devout recesses—the clear breast, 
With generous honour’s glowing stamp impressed, 
And Heaven will hear the humble prayer I make, 
Though all my offering be a barley cake.’* 


It used to be thought that the proper way to exalt Christi- 
anity was to vilify and depreciate all other religions. But 
this is no longer the case. A different way of looking at the 
subject has now begun to prevail, and this has been excellently 
set forth by Principal Caird in the following passage :— 

‘It is not the interest of the apologist for Christianity to 
sever it from all connection with the religious thought and 
culture of the pre-Christian ages. That is only a narrow and 
unreflecting piety which makes light of those anticipations or 
presentiments of Christian truth which are to be found in the 
earlier religions, or which regards every recognition of a true 
spiritual element in those religions as obscuring the claim 
of Christianity to be regarded as a revelation from heaven. 
We do not pay any real homage to the supernatural by 
disconnecting it as much as possible from the natural 
and human; we render only a spurious tribute to the divine 
Author of revelation by supposing that all that through 
the long lapse of ages men had believed concerning Him was 





* © Quin damus id superis, de magna quod dare lance 
Non possit magni Messalae lippa propago,— 
Compositum jus, fasque animo, sanctosque recessus 
Mentis, et incoctum generogo pectus honesto— 

Haec cedo ut admoveam templis et farre litabo.’ 
Pers. Sat. ii., 71-75. 
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error and falsehood, and that the religious ideas of the past 
must be wiped clean out of the human spirit in order that a 
new message from heaven might be written upon it by the 
finger of God. On the contrary, if Christianity finds its high- 
est evidence in the response which its truths awaken in the 
spiritual intelligence; if its divine power is shown, above all, 
in this, that it has moulded the spiritual life of the world, not 
mechanically, and as by mere outward force, but by the inward 
transfusion of its ideas and principles into all the springs of 
human thought and action; then it is impossible that Chris- 
tianity could have been out of essential relation to the spiritual 
consciousness of the world, and to the discipline of ages which 
had made ‘that consciousness what it was. So obvious is this 
that the Christian apologist in our day usually finds one of his 
strongest arguments for the divine origin of Christianity in the 
fact that it meets “the unconscious longings of heathendom.” 
It is now one of the recognised lines of apologetic thought to 
trace anticipations of Christian doctrine in the pre-Christian 
religions, and to point out the guesses at truth, the foreshadow- 
ings of moral and spiritual ideas, which, under many errors and 
superstitions, can be detected in the sacred books of India and 
China and Persia, and in general, in the religious notions, rites, 
observances, institutions, of the heathen world. 

‘It is a conception of the divine order of the world not less 
shallow than irreverent, which regards the religious experience 
of the pre-Christian ages only in the light of an abortive ex- 
periment, and represents uncounted generations of the human 
race as having been utilized by Providence merely to prove 
man’s spiritual incapacity and ineptitude. ‘A less ruthless 
method might surely have sufficed to bring out the proof that 
man can do nought but err till a deus ex machina comes down 
to set him right. Moreover, the negative preparation which is 
all that this argument asserts, cannot be conceived of as merely 
negative, The very negation of the old involves an implicit 
affirmation of the new element which is to supplant it. When 
the former heavens and earth are “ready to vanish away,” it 
can only be because there is already hovering before men’s 
minds at least a dream of a “new heavens and earth wherein 
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dwelleth righteousness.” Forms and institutions in which the 
spiritual life of man had once clothed itself never die from 
mere exhaustion. If they betray signs of dissolution, it is 
because the thought and life they embodied have begun to 
pass beyond them, and are already feeling their way, witha | 
certain prophetic consciousness of its nature, after something 
higher that is near at hand. The decaying and dying institu- 
tions have themselves educated the spirit of man up to the 
discovery of their own imperfection. It is the new wine which 
has burst the old bottles. Thus the decay of the old religions 
was not a mere process of negation, but one wrought by the 
hidden, implicit energy of the higher truth that was yet to be. 
The cheerless scepticism which had crept over men’s minds, 
and loosened the hold of former beliefs on their hearts, was 
already, in some measure, the unconscious expression of that 
higher unborn faith for which these old beliefs had prepared 
them, and a proof of their organic relation to it. On the other 
hand, in superseding the old religions, the new religion proved 
its relation to them. In destroying them it showed that it 
comprehended them—that its own profounder truth satisfied 
the spiritual needs which they had awakened, and reproduced 
in a higher form all the elements of truth which had been 
imperfectly expressed in them.’ * 

Of course, if these views are «ue, there are the best grounds 
for believing that multitudes of the heathen have been saved 
by simply acting according to the light which they possessed. 
This is clearly indicated in Scripture (John x. 16, etc.), and 
commends itself to the deepest and tenderest intuitions of ‘our 
hearts. 



































Passing now from the field of Theology proper, we may 
notice a number of miscellaneous points, connected with re- 
ligious thought, respecting which a tendency to more liberal 
opinions has been displayed in Scotland during the present 
generation. 












* Introduction to the Philosophy of Revigion, p. 347, ff. 
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1. As to the externals of Divine Worship.—This, perhaps, is 
the point which is, at first, most apt to impress one who 
compares the religious Scotland of to-day with the religious 
Scotland of thirty years ago. He finds that, where the prayers 
used to be strictly extemporaneous, and therefore, often 
rambling, incoherent, or absurd, they are now carefully 
thought over beforehand, and are comparatively short, orderly, 
and impressive. He finds that, where the grossest apparent 
irreverence prevailed, people staring, with open mouths, 
around them during the devotional part of the service, and 
rushing from the church, as for their very lives, as soon as the 
benediction was pronounced, there is now great outward 
reverence in prayer, kneeling having become, in many cases, 
the prevailing posture, and a decent pause being made for 
private devotion, before the church is left at the close of the 
service. He finds that, where hideous buildings, exhausting 
all possible forms of ugliness, had been erected as the meeting- 
places for the service of the Almighty, beautiful edifices now 
stand, often in a very high style of art and adornment. Above 
all, he is struck with the change which has taken place in the 
musical part of divine worship. He finds that ‘the service ot 
praise’ is now of a very different nature from what it was a 
quarter of a century ago. Then, no hymns, or musical instru- 
ments, were allowed: now, hymns are in use in almost every 
church in the Lowlands, and harmoniums, or organs, are, more 
and more, finding favour and adoption. It is true, indeed, 
that some Churches are still striving, by the authority of 
what are called their ‘supreme courts, to prevent the intro- 
duction of musical instruments into churches, but it is clear 
that this attempt at coercion rests on no principle either of 
reason or Scripture, and will speedily have to be abandoned, 
as being in direct opposition to the spirit of the age. One 
now reads, with a feeling of astonishment bordering on the 
ludicrous, these words, which were written on the subject by 
the late Dr. Candlish, some twenty-six years ago,— For my 
part, I am persuaded that if the Organ be admitted, there is no 
barrier, in principle, against the sacerdotal system in all its 
fulness—against the substitution again, in our whole religion, 
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of the formal for the spiritual, the symbolical for the real.’ * 
With a wise liberality, the Established Church has already 
granted a practical autonomy in this, and other like matters, 
to congregations; and it is evident that, ere long, no decree of 
Synod or Assembly will have power to hinder a congregation 
from enjoying the aid of an organ or harmonium in the 
musical part of their worship, provided the members of the 
church have expressed a strong desire to that effect. 

2. As to Sabbath observance, and Sacramental services.—Thirty 
years ago, the attempt to keep the first day of the week, as if 
it had been a Jewish Sabbath, was almost universal in Scot- 
land. Not a few families then endeavoured, as nearly as 
possible, to yield a literal obedience to the precept— In it thou 
shalt not do any work.’ Such a thing as a smile was studiously 
discouraged: to take a walk into the country was to be guilty 
of a heinous offence; and to play a sacred tune on the piano 
was a thing so unheard of, that probably no Scottish lady had 
the moral courage to venture upon such an act of impiety. 
The answer given in the Shorter Catechism to this question— 
* How is the Sabbath to be sanctified?’ runs in these terms— 
‘The Sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, 
even from such worldly employments and recreations as are 
lawful on other days; and spending the whole time in the public 
and private exercise of God’s worship, except so much as is to 
be taken up in the works of necessity and mercy.’ This last 
clause is, no doubt, pretty elastic, and could be made to cover 
a great deal; but, still, the Sunday in Scotland was, at the 
period we refer to, a day of great severity and gloom—a day 
on which almost Puritanical sternness and rigidity prevailed. 

But, what a change has, since then, taken place! The 
Sabbath in Scotland is now observed in the spirit of the New 
Testament, and not of the Old.f No one need, in future, fear 





* The Organ Question, p.-32. 

+ The Highlands, however, must still be excepted. There, Sabbatarianism 
is, to this day, kept up in its utmost rigour. The effect is sometimes as 
ludicrous as it is deplorable. A few years ago, we had occasion, in com- 
pany with a friend, to engage the services of a Highlander on a fishing 
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the persecution to which the late Dr. Norman Macleod was 
subjected, on account of the enlightened views which he ex- 
pressed regarding ‘The Sabbath.’ The former rigour has 
completely passed away, and the only danger is, that, in the 
reaction which has taken place, Young Scotland should rush 
to the opposite extreme, and fail to observe the first day of the 
week with that respect by which it should ever be dis- 
tinguished. 

In some respects a not less striking change has teken place 
in connection with the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Outwardly, at least, the Fast-days are still universally observed 
as days for the entire cessation of labour. In many places, too, 
the Saturday preparation services are still kept up. But in 
the celebration of the ordinance itself a great change has oc- 
curred. Formerly it was a most operose affair. In many cases 
it began at ten o’clock A.M., and comprised the ordinary acts of 
worship, with a sermon generally of an hour’s duration, styled 
the Action Sermon. Next followed the Fencing of the Tables— 
a kind of commination service, in which all ‘unworthy’ com- 
municants were, under the severest penalties, debarred from 
the Lord’s Table. Then came the celebration of the ordinance 
itself, often lengthening into hours, as relays of communicants 
successively presented themselves, and were addressed by 
different ministers who had come ‘to assist’ on the occasion. 
Frequently were six or eight such ‘Tables’ thus assembled, 
one after the other; and the service stretched itself out till 
four or five o’clock in the afternoon. A brief interval then 
took place, and once more the congregation assembled, at six 
o'clock, to engage in another long service, probably of not less 
than two hours’ duration. And, even then, all was not over. 
There was a ‘Thanksgiving’ service held on the Monday 
following, attended, however, only by comparatively few, and 
these generally women, or such men as had not any pressing 





excursion. Inthe course of it, our attendant admitted occasional drunken- 
ness, and other serious lapses from morality ; but as a set-off against all 
these, he thought it more than ae to say that he had ‘ never shaved 
on the Sabbath ! 
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secular cares to absorb their attention. Such was a 
‘Sacramental occasion’ in Scotland, within the experience 
of the generation which, though growing old, has not 
yet passed away. And there can be no doubt that such’ a 
time was often a period of much spiritual edification and 
enjoyment. But to many,—and to the young especially,—it 
was truly ‘a weariness of the flesh. The ‘Fast-days, 
though still, as we have already remarked, nominally kept 
up, have become holidays rather than anything else, 
and are manifestly doomed to speedy extinction. Every- 
thing, indeed, connected with the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper has now assumed a much simpler form: the 
inopportune, or at least ineffectual,*: ‘Fencing of the 
Tables’ has been, in most cases, abolished; and, while the 
holy rite itself is now much more frequently observed than it 
used to be, the traditions which had gathered round it meet, 
at the present day, with but scant respect and toleration. 

3. As to the prevalent tone of the preaching.—This has already 
been partially referred to, but demands a little more particular 
consideration. 

It may be remarked, then, that thirty years ago, the doc- 
trines of Calvin had full possession of the pulpits of Scotland. 
The subjects of election and reprobation were frequent and 
favourite topics of discourse. What were called natural and 
moral inability were often discussed, and the distinction 
between them was somehow thought a great solvent of diffi- 
culties. At anyrate, not a little metaphysical ability was 
displayed by preachers in handling such questions, however 
small might be the spiritual profit of the hearers. Faith was 
constantly urged as the one great duty, almost superseding 
everything else; and the utmost horror was professed of ‘good 
works, as any ground of recommendation to God. To enforce 
moral duties in the pulpit was to be guilty of the sin of 





* No one, we suppose, was ever known to rise and leave the Table on 
account of these fulminations. But we have heard of a lady who ‘enjoyed,’ 
most of all, that part of the Communion service ! 
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‘legality.* The highest doctrines,—such as the absolute 
sovereignty of God, the total depravity of man, and the utter 
passivity of human volition in the initial process of salvation,— 
were constantly preached. No incongruity was felt in telling 
a congregation that they could not believe, and yet that 
they would be punished for not believing; or that they could will 
only that which was evil, yet that they were responsible for 
uot willing that which was good; or that, unless God’s grace 
visited them, of its own free and spontaneous movement, they 
must certainly perish, yet would throughout eternity be 
regarded, and dealt with, as the authors of their own destruc- 
tion,—with innumerable other paradoxes of the same kind, 
leading to complete intellectual confusion and prostration. 

All this has now happily passed away. Calvinistic doctrines 
are but rarely touched upon in the Scottish pulpit of the 
present day; and those metaphysical puzzles, so dear to the 
preachers of a bygone generation, are now studiously avoided. 
That fearfully black picture of the natural man, which implied 
that everything in him was bad, and that his very virtues had 
in them ‘ the nature of sin,’f is no longer presented. Sermons 
now deal much more with what comes home to men’s hearts 
and lives, and preachers are not ashamed to touch upon the affairs 
of every-day life. It seems plain that this is a change for the 
better, and equally plain that, if the pulpit is to continue a 
power in our day, it must be more and more followed. The 
Bible itself is a very practical book, touching human life at 
every point; and, if expositors of the Bible are to retain public 
attention, they must condescend to show their hearers how its 
teachings are to guide their work-a-day conduct in the world. 
There must be more of that ‘Home-spun Religion,’ of which 
Dr. Cunningham, of Crieff, has recently given us such an 
excellent specimen in his contribution to the Scotch Sermons. 
Much yet remains to be done in this direction; and, as the 





*The story is well known of the female critic, who, when a minister 
ventured to preach on a thanksgiving Monday from Micah vi. 8, was 
offended with the ‘legal’ tone of the verse, and exclaimed—‘ Weel, if 
there’s an ill text in the Bible, that body is aye sure to get it !’ 

+ Salvation Here and Hereafter, p. 87. 
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abstract, speculative, or merely doctrinal character, which has 
too often belonged to sermons, gives place to the practical, the 
ethical, and the home-coming, it will be found that there issues 
forth from the Sacred Scriptures a new power to benefit and 
bless the world. 

4. As to the importance attached to forms of church government. — 
—Formerly, there was a large body of what might be called High 
Church Presbyterians. They held very strongly the jus divinum 
of Presbytery, meaning by that expression that the Presbyterian 
system of church government was divinely appointed in Scrip- 
ture, and that no other was, in the strict sense of the word, 
lawful. How often has one listened to encomiums on ‘our 
Apostolic Church,’ the phrase being intended to suggest that 
other Churches were not Apostolic, while the Presbyterian 
Church was, so to speak, in every respect, ‘according to the 
pattern shown in the Mount.’ But this way of thinking and 
speaking has also, for the most part, become extinct. The 
staunchest Presbyterians, like moderate Episcopalians, now 
hardly claim more for their system, than that it is practically 
the most expedient. The question no longer respects the esse, 
but the dene esse of the Church. And, in that form, it is a per- 
fectly legitimate subject for discussion. It leaves room for a 
wise eclecticism as to the details of Church administration. 
Most men in Scotland, as well as elsewhere, are at last con- 
vinced how barren, no less than bitter, have been the long- 
continued wranglings about the jus divinum of conflicting 
systems. They see that, in accordance with the whole spirit 
of Christianity, no one form of church government is laid down 
in the New Testament as obligatory at all times, and in all 
circumstances. The Gospel is, in this respect, a ‘ perfect law 
of liberty,’ and leaves full scope for the exercise of a considerate 
judgment, and a sound discretion. This point is now so 
generally conceded, that it is unnecessary to dwell, at any 
greater length, upon it. 

5. As to the binding force of Creeds and Confessions.—On this 
point, opinion in Scotland has, of late years, become greatly 
modified. Not so very long ago, the Confession of Faith was 
deemed almost as sacred as the Bible itself. ‘Our admirable 
_ Confession’ was a form of words nearly as common among us, 
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as is the form, ‘Our admirable Liturgy,’ among the members 
of another Church. But now, how has opinion changed! 
There are hardly any, even of the old type of theologians, who 
will be found ready to accept the Confession in its entirety, 
without some important explanations and corrections ; while 
many will be satisfied with no amount of modification. To 
them the document seems vicious throughout. For-one thing, 
they maintain that it is by far too long, and embraces a mul- 
titude of points which ought to be left to individual opinion. 
And, for another thing, several of its statements they hold are 
totally unscriptural and untrue. In other words, in the 
estimation of the class referred to, the Confession of Faith not 
only comprises much that is superfluous and useless, but not a 
a little also which is positively false and pernicious. 

Speaking for himself the present writer has no hesitation in 
giving in his adherence to the latter judgment respecting the 
Confession. In the first place, itis by far too lengthy, illustrating 
what Renan well describes as ‘that fever for definitions, which 
has rendered the history of the Church simply the history of 
one endless strife. We need refer only to the famous 
Homoousian and Homoiousion controversy of the fourth 
century, in which salvation was made to depend on the 
acceptance or rejection of a vowel! Principal Tulloch 
has a bold, but, we think, substantially just Note bearing 
on this subject, in the second of his interesting and 
instructive volumes on ‘ Rational Theology.’ It is as 
follows,—‘ All differences in the Christian Church might be 
tolerated, according to Coleridge, but such a difference as is 
represented by Trinitarianism and Socinianism or Humanitari- 
anism. But is there any historical student now-a-days who 
would deny that the primitive Jewish Church contained those 
who could be pronounced Humanitarians from a modern point 
of view? “Contraries cannot be true. The Christ cannot be 
both mere man and incarnate God.” But the question, accord- 
ing to Coleridge himself, is not one for definition or conceptual 
logic at all; and why, therefore, should there be such an 
intolerable inconsistency betwixt a higher and a lower view of 
that which in itself is undefinable? Nothing regarding the 
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origin of Christianity is probably more certain than that the 
Nicene definitions of the person of Christ would have been 
utterly unintelligible and unacceptable to the primitive Jewish 
Christians.’* The application of the princ ple implied in these 
wise words would sweep away that vast amount of refining 
and defining, which meets us as we travel through the Chap- ' 
ters of the Confession of Faith. 

But, besides its minute and unnecessary definitions, we 
maintain that the Confession contains some most irrational and 
revolting assertions. To quote only one of these,—could any} 
thing be conceived of more opposed alike to reason and 
Scripture than the following (Chap. x. § 4)?—‘Others no- 
elected, although they may be called by the ministry of the 
Word, and may have some common operations of the Spirit 
yet they never really come unto Christ, and therefore cannot 
be saved: much less can men not professing the Christian 
religion be saved in any other way whatsoever, be they ever so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature and 
the law of that religion they do profess; and to assert and 
maintain that they may, is very pernicious, and to be de- 
tested.’ It is nothing short of dreadful to reflect, that the 
solemn acceptance of such a statement as this, should be 
the conditio sine gud non of holding office in the Scottish 
Presbyterian Churches. Of course, it is not believed by any 
except the most ignorant fanatics; but why, then, do honest 
and honourable men continue to profess belief in its truth? 
That is a very delicate question, on which we do not at 
present enter. We may simply remark that the Established | 
Church cannot, of course, help itself. As at present constituted, 
professed belief in the Confession of Faith is essential to its 
continued existence. And, therefore, its leaders pursue, in the 
meantime, a Fabian policy with respect to this whole subject. 
But we are mistaken if regard for public morality will not ere 
long compel them and others also, to speak forth their senti- 
ments plainly, as to the opinions which they really hold con- 
cerning the professed National Creed. 





* Tulloch’s Rational Theology, &c., ii. p. 478. 
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6. As to Union among the Churches.—It is needless to remark 
that Scotland presents, at the present day, a sad picture of 
ecclesiastical divisions. Probably, no country upon earth ever 
exhibited such a spectacle. Here are three Presbyterian 
Churches, the same in government, the same in creed, the same 
in worship, and yet standing apart from each other, having their 
separate missions to the heathen, and their separate interests 
in all that pertains to home organisation. Could the spirit of 
sectarianism go further? And is it possible to conceive of 
anything more absurd or unscriptural? Look at the matter in 
the light of reason, and can any one venture to defend the 
keeping up of three antagonistic Presbyterian Churches in many 
villages throughout Scotland, when, as is often the case, one 
would amply meet the wants of the inhabitants? -In the name 
of common sense, set free two of their three ministers, and let 
them betake themselves to some spot where they are really 
needed, and where they may do some good upon the earth. Or, 
look at the matter in the light of Scripture, and can a word be 
said in defence of the existing state of things? With our eyes 
resting on three such mutually hostile churches as have been 
referred to, let us listen to St. Paul speaking of ‘divisions’ 
(Gal. v. 20, Rev. Ver.) as amongst ‘the works of the flesh,’ and 
then let us consider what judgment he would have expressed 
with respect to the spectacle in question. Must it not have 
been one of the severest condemnation ? 

Now, there have been many cheering indications, of late 
years, that Scotchmen are at length beginning to weary, and 
grow ashamed, of the ecclesiastical bickerings and separations 
among themselves, which have been the scandal of the Christian 
world. Sectarian rancour has much abated. The laity, 
especially, are now thoroughly tired of those tumults and 
tempests which have so often and so needlessly disturbed the 
peace of the country, and embroiled members even of the same 
households. Eminent men also in all the Scottish churches 
seem sincerely desirous, at the present day, to aid in healing 
the divisions of Zion. But how is this to be done? Simply 
by the exercise, all round, of earnestness, moderation, and 
Christian brotherly-kindness. Let there only be as much zeal 
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shown in the cause of union, which is the cause of God, as 
there has often been in the interests of separation, and the 
desired end will speedily be accomplished. Let there be a 
thorough wakening of the national conscience to the sin as 
well as to the folly of the present condition of things; and then — 
will devoted apostles of peace arise, who will not rest till the 
wishes of many warm Scottish hearts have been fulfilled, and 
@ united church has been formed, which, less fettered by the 
spirit of sect, and less burdened with unnecessary dogma, 
shall go forth to spread the simple and catholic Gospel of 
Christ, even to the ends of the earth.* 





Art. II—LETTERS IN AMERICA. 


NGLAND’S long standing reproach against America—that 
she had no literature of her own—has lost its sting. For- 
merly it was said, and not without truth, that the Americans 
supplied their mental needs by importing and reprinting books 
from England, and that what little they did write was made 
up of imported thoughts and ideas. “Yet that very draft 
upon England in no wise indicated a deficiency of native 
talent, but only, that in the early years of a new nation’s life, 
other urgent matters engrossed attention. Literature cannot 
hope to flourish until commerce has secured a foothold. The 
enquiry for English books proved the existence of literary 
taste, and was a prediction that in quieter times the faculty 





* Since writing the above, we have received a copy of the Charge de- 
livered on September 19th last, by the learned and excellent Bishop of St. 
Andrews. Its very title is hopeful,—‘‘ Prospects of Reconciliation between 
Presbytery and Episcopacy.” These prospects, we believe, ought, at no 
distant date, to become realities. But surely Presbyterians should, in the 
meantime, act upon the apostolic injunction (1 Thess. v. 13),—‘‘ Be at 
peace among yourselves.” 
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would be exercised. As soon as government and commerce 
became stable, a national literature sprang into being. 

This has been a real gain to England, for friendly compe- 
tition is an excellent spur to good work. Some of the vigour 
which characterizes the present generation is without doubt 
due to this impetus. America presses us closely in invention 
and in trade, and will do so also in letters. Already her best 
names are worthy to compare with ours, and although we have 
more writers it is doubtful whether our average of talent is 
higher. A further gain is in the influx of fresh, vigorous 
thought. It is so much new blood to us, doing a service to 
the race which no contact with our immediate kin could pos- 
sibly effect. England is now growing as eager for American 
books as ever America was for English. Time was when it 
did not serve the pockets of American publishers to establish 
international copyright—there was so little American literature 
to protect; but now the cry for an equitable arrangement is as 
loud from that side of the Atlantic as from this. No copyright 
treaty will, however, be satisfactory which does not regard the 
two countries as though in this matter they were one. Both 
have the same literary ancestry, and, if certain distinguishing 
traits appear, the difference is of degree only, and not of kind. 
Our present enquiry is into the condition, not of a foreign 
literature, but of the American branch of English literature, 
its rise and growth, its present position and its prospects, and 
the features which distinguish it from the British branch. 

Books are properly divisible into four classes : 

1. Works which may be termed original, coming as they do 
direct from the mind of the author, embodying his study and 
thought. If they convey, as is likely enough, the ideas of 
other ages and other men, they do so only as new products. 
Those ideas have permeated a fresh mind and produced fresh 
fruit. Works of philosophy and ideas, of science expounded 
philosophically, poetry and the better sort of fiction belong to 
this class. 

2. Vocabularies and books of facts—whether philological, 
scientific, bibliographical, or any other, including histories 
which simply treat of events. 
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3. Commentaries—criticisms of style, investigation into 
meaning—whatever amounts to notes on the writings of 
others. 

4, Paraphrase—the echoes of other men’s thoughts. This 
class includes the numerous volumes of learning made easy, 
and expositions and explanations. 

Now it is manifest that, so long as the books of a nation 
belong exclusively to the third and fourth classes, such nation 
cannot properly be said to have a literature of its own. As 
soon as books containing original ideas, or original discoveries, 
or even original arrangements of facts, make their appearance, 
the national literature is born. The publication of a Webster’s 
dictionary would suffice to signal the event. 

American literature began to have emphasis about 1835 or 
1840. Washington Irving, already famous, was an American 
only by birth—not even by parentage, and both his ideas and 
his tastes were emphatically English. Earlier still (1798-1801) 
Charles Brockden Brown, a writer to whom fame has done 
scant justice, had produced six romances—the principal of 
which were ‘ Wieland, ‘Ormand,’ and ‘Edgar Huntley.’ But 
it was German thought which was destined to awaken the 
mind of the New World. About the time named, America 
found a little leisure and began to give heed to certain 
scholarly men and women who had become imbued with the 
philosophical teaching of Kant and his successors—Fichte, 
Jacobi, Goethe, Cousin, Coleridge, Carlyle and Wordsworth. 
Order in the State, and cotton, and tobacco were all good, but 
here was another good, to be also considered. Perhaps the 
new ‘ Transcendentalism’ was only Platonism in a nineteenth 
century dress, yet, after the bigotry and self-righteousness of 
the later Puritan period, with its witch-hunting, brandings, 
whippings and burnings, it came with the freshness of a 
revelation. It was a revival in good earnest. The free spirit 
of the Pilgrim Fathers was re-asserting itself with the added 
recognition that freedom claimed for self means freedom for 
others also. Liberty of thought had been demanded as a right, 
now it was proclaimed as a duty. The new movement upheld 
Individualism, as against the Materialism of Hume and 
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Priestley. The universe, it said, is centred not in nature but 
in man. Its commandment was, Be thyself, be strong, call no 
man or circumstance master. 

Just such a mental stimulus as this was wanted in order to 
produce an abundant harvest of thought. German works 
were translated and English works imported in which this 
doctrine of self-dependence was set forth. The transition to 
literature was easy. If individuals were to be independent, so 
also the nation. Why this lingering glance at England with 
that inevitable petrefaction symbolized in the ancient story of 
Lot’s wife? Was not the New World soil as fertile as the old? 
Were not its fathers the very flower of British manhood? It 
was for their sons to step forward and prove the quality of the 
inheritance: 

The man who, more than any other, inspired his country- 
men with this noble spirit, was Ralph Waldo Emerson—a name 
to which it is impossible to attach too much honour. He 
followed Channing, on similar lines, but with far more original 
force. In respect of genius he was head and shoulders higher 
than any contemporary. His disposition was scholarly and 
toward culture, self-reliant, gentle and courteous, and, in any 
question of conscience, he was utterly uncompromising. 
Commencing his career as a Unitarian minister, he quickly 
found the bondage even of that church irksome to his free 
spirit and, thenceforth, used as his organs, the platform and 
the press. He called the American nation to a recognition of 
its own dignity. Addressing the Phi-Beta-Kappa Society in 
1837, after making reference to the love of letters which had 
survived in America, shown in the welcome given to foreign 
books, he proceeded to say— 


‘It is precious as a sign of an indestructible instinct. Perhaps the time 
has already come, when it ought to be, and will be, something else ; when 
the sluggard intellect of this continent will look from under its iron lids 
and fill the postponed expectation of the world with something better than 
the exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of dependence, our long appren- 
ticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a close.’ 


The speaker himself laid the foundations of the literature of 
his country. 
c 
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Emerson’s own published writings, which are comparatively 
few in number, take the form of essays and poems. His style 
is marvellously compact; a genial humour sparkles on every 
page, and while never ill-natured, his skill in exposing absurdity 
and falsehood is very marked. Graces of form, poetical 
imagery and interpretations abound. For example, he thus 
represents certain of the benefits of civilization : 


‘ The farmer had much ill-temper and laziness to endure from his hand 
sawyers, until one day he bethought him to put his saw-mill on the edge 
of a waterfall ; and the river never tires of turning his wheel : the river is 
good-natured and never hints an objection. 

“We had letters to send: couriers could not go fast enough, nor far 
enough ; broke their wagons, foundered their horses ; bad roads in spring, 
snowdrifts in winter, heats in summer ; could not get the horses out of a 
walk. 

‘But we found out that the air and earth were full of Electricity ; and 
always going our way, just the way we wanted to send. ‘‘ Would he take 
a message?” Just as lief as not ; had nothing else to do; would carry it in 
no time. Only one doubt occurred, one staggering objection,—he had no. 
carpet bag, no visible pockets, no hands, not so much as a mouth to carry 
a letter. But after much thought and many experiments. we managed to 
meet the conditions, and to fold up the letter in such invisible compact. 
form as he could carry in those invisible pockets of his, never wrought by 
needle and thread—and it went like a charm.’ (Society and Solitude— 
Essay on Civilization.) 


Pregnant passages are everywhere found in these pages. 
Take these for example :— 


“Tis not new facts that avail, but the heat to dissolve everybody's 
facts.’ 

* Men cannot afford to live together on their merits, and they adjust 
themselves by their demerits.’ 

‘ Thought is the seed of action.’ 

‘All powerful action is performed by bringing the forces of nature to 
bear upon our objects. . . . We place ourselves in such attitudes as 
to bring the force of gravity, that is, the weight of the planet, to bear on 
the spade or the axe we wield.’ 

‘ It is so wonderful to our neurologists that a man can see without his 
eyes, that it does not occur to them that it is just as wonderful that he 
should see with them.’ 


These few passages from Emerson’s prose writings, indicate 
power in the separate parts, but to be fully appreciated the 
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works must be studied as wholes. Charming, suggestive and 
wise as detached paragraphs or essays may be, the true force 
and significance of Emerson’s teaching can only be arrived at 
by a larger view and closer familiarity with what he has 
written. He had not many things to say, but covered more 
than once or twice the same or similar ground. The attrac- 
tion of new essays from his pen was that they clothed the old 
ideas with a fresh form of beauty. What he taught first, that 
he also taught last. He was philosopher and poet in his con- 
templation of nature, viewing her as the manifestation of a 
power behind, with whom man has direct relations also. He 
affirmed the supremacy of the moral sentiment and he was 
interested in’ new discoveries of science less because they 
advanced knowledge than that they indicated anew the 
relations of the laws of life one to another and their essential 
unity. The power of his writings to excite the intellect and 
awaken wise and suggestive ideas is marvellous. None can 
be the disciples of this apostle of self-reliance who simply echo 
his precepts and doctrine: they must, as thinkers, be indepen- 
dent, and as men and women, free and purposeful. He 
instructs them not what they should know but what they 
should be and become. 

A small proportion of Emerson’s writing takes the poetic 
form. Here he is philosophical ‘and not very emotional. 
Sometimes his metre halts and his rhymes are not all perfect, 
but there is not a poem of his which has been printed, that is 
deficient in ideas, and that does not redeem even its faults of 
structure by at least one exquisite line, couplet or verse, He 
has, too, a: delicate power of description, which, together with 
his sympathetic love of nature, is very often manifested in his 
verses. Take, for instance, his poem, ‘The Rhodora,’ written 
in response to the question ‘whence is the flower?’ 


* In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 
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Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being : 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose ! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew : 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power, that brought me there, brought you.” 


‘The Apology,’ commencing— 
‘ Think me not unkind and rude,’ 


proceeds in a similar spirit :— 


‘ Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought. 


‘ There was never mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers. 


* One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong, 
A second crop thine acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song.’ 


Of other American poets the best known are Longfellow, 
Bryant, Whittier, and Lowell. Longfellow has endeared 
himself to the children and childlike souls of many lands, 
To this gentlest of teachers, the simplicity which in Words- 
worth was an art, came by nature. He was wise also. Popu- 
lar as he is, the bulk of his admirers, probably, do not appreciate 
the height and depth to which he reached. He touched the 
heart so swiftly that readers were content to feel his beauty 
without attempting to realize it. Vigorous and healthy aspira- 
tion, and transparent truth, are manifested both in his life and 
his works ; ‘ Evangeline,’ and ‘ Hiawatha,’ ‘ Excelsior,’ and‘ The 
Village Blacksmith, form a gospel of holiness and heroism 
which will find a welcome wherever virtue and purity have a 
home. In the fulness of years and honour Longfellow died, 
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but to the last his genius showed no signs of decadence. 
Nay! some of his best pieces are printed in his latest volumes. 
His fine memorial poem on Nathaniel Hawthorne, written in 
early years, finds its worthy companion in that on Bayard 
Taylor, written in 1879— : 
‘ Dead he lay among his books, 
The love of God was in his looks.’ 


Both Bryant and Whittier are profoundly religious poets, 
but while Bryant seeks his inspiration in nature, Whittier looks 
rather to man, The former is highly sensitive to all natural 
beauty,—he writes of trees and flowers, rocks and mountains, 
sea and sky. Whittier, on the other hand, has eyes wide open 
to human joys and griefs. He threw himself into the cause of 
the slave, serving it as valiantly with his pen as the heroes of 
the war did with their swords. While Bryant is reposeful, 
Whittier is fervent, always in earnest, quick to detect injustice 
and wrong. Yet he is not at all a melancholy poet; on the 
contrary, his confidence in the ultimate triumph of right is 
clear and strong. These verses from ‘The Two Angels,’ 
fittingly represent his prevailing mood :— 

‘ There Pity, shuddering, wept ; but Love, with faith too strong for fear, 
Took heart from God’s almightiness, and smiled a smile of cheer. 


‘ And lo ! that Tear of Pity quenched the flame whereon it fell, 
And, with the sunshine of that smile, hope entered into hell !’ 


It is difficult, perhaps idle, to say which of these two is the 
greater poet, but our impression is that on the whole, Whittier’s 
work is the stronger. 

Lowell, like Whittier, is a student of men. He is best 
known as the writer of the humorous ‘ Biglow Papers,’ and 
as an entertaining, graceful essayist and critic. His poetic 
gift is, however, great. His domestic experiences, the loss, for 
instance, of his gifted wife and a beautiful child, provided some 
of his themes, As an example of his power in word-painting, 
take the following, which may fairly compare with Southey’s 
‘Lodore.’ You hear the ripple and see the glistening waters 
as you read :— 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 
* Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night ! 


‘ Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow 
‘Waving or flower-like 
When the winds blow ! 


‘ Into the star-light 
Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 

Happy by day ! 


* Ever in motion 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward 
Never aweary ;— 


* Glad of all weathers, 

Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward 
Motion thy rest ;— 


‘ Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment, 


Ever the same ;— 


Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element ;— 


* Glorious fountain ! 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful constant, 
Upward, like thee !’ 


If Bayard Taylor is less known in this country it is not 
because he is less deserving. He seemed incapable of doing 
anything badly. He was poet, critic, traveller, dramatist, 
humorist, and writer of stories. His translation of ‘Faust’ is 
admitted to be one of the best, and, outside literature, he 
proved himself competent as a diplomatist. He was one of 
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those rare men, the limit of whose powers can scarcely be 
discerned, who, though covering a wide area, are nowhere 
shallow, and who do not take the foremost place in any one 
branch, because of their uniform excellence in all. 

Of Walt Whitman what shall we say, save that among men 
of catholic natures, his nature is markedly catholic, and that 
the world has not measured him yet because its callipers are 
too small. He is the preacher and prophet of Unity. In his 
survey of nature, art and man, he has perceived the inter- 
relation of every one part to every other. The laws which 
regulate the universe, though multifarious, are orderly. 
Man is also a part of the universal plan. Diverse dispositions 
and behaviour appear, but underneath them is a common 
nature, All men have, in their measure, kindred possibilities 
of greatness and littleness, Whitman preaches ‘comradeship’ 
—universal love and sympathy. The form in which he clothes 
his ideas—a sort of metrical prose—repels some readers. It is 
certainly necessary to become habituated to it before it can be 
fully appreciated. When, however, this difficulty is sur- 
mounted, the style proves highly effective. Whitman’s 
personal life has been one of admirable self-devotion—a worthy 
illustration of the heroism, liberty and love which he preaches. 
His works fill only a couple of volumes—one of verse and one 
of prose, and some portion even of these we would not unwil- 
lingly dispense with, for he insists on mentioning, by name at 
least, every fact of life that comes under his notice, 


* Hut, tent, landing, survey, 
Flail, plough, pick, crowbar, spade, 
: Shingle, rail, prop, wainscot, jamb, lath, panel, gable,’ 


and so on through several pages. He forgets, apparently, 
that high genius should bring the statement of wide reaching 
truths into narrow compass—that it is not the titles of the 
various things, but the significance common to many or all that 
needs to be imparted. However, such faults, if faults they be, 
signify little. Whitman deliberately adopted them for reasons 
that satisfied himself and we are more than content to have 
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this noble literary fruit of a noble life in the form its author 
has deemed best. 

Several ‘minor’ poets call for notice. Once in his life every’ 
poet is a minor poet, and the line is a very difficult one to 
draw. Lucy Larcom isa decided favorite of ours, and Mrs, 
Piatt would be, if she did not persist in looking at everything © 
with a sweetly sorrowful smile which becomes monotonous and 
makes one melancholy by and bye. Margaret Fuller wrote a 
few good verses; Edgar Allen Poe is sufficiently and favorably 
known by ‘The Bells’ and ‘ Annabel Lee’; John Hay has a. 
fine instinct for heroism, which he chooses to portray in the 
lives of rough and uneducated persons. Adah Isaacs Menken’s 
poems are tinged with the profoundest melancholy, yet are 
marvellously beautiful. Willis, Aldrich, Bret Harte, Stoddard 
and Steedman have written some excellent verses, and we 
certainly must not close our list without mentioning that erratic 
genius Joaquin Miller. 

The foremost American novelist is, of course, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. The principle upon which he wrought was that 
circumstances influence behaviour and develop, but do not 
radically alter the characters of men and women. He was not 
content simply to transfer to literature such facts in life as had 
come under his observation. Experience of this sort served 
him as a basis—nothing more. Gifted with a powerful imagi- 
nation, he used it to reveal the- bearing of fresh arrangements 
of circumstances on stated characters. To men and women 
whom he met in his every day life he gave some new and 
striking environment and worked out the result. Hester 
Prynne, for example, we may suppose might have been a fairly 
happy wife and mother with no extraordinary experiences to 
record, and perhaps Hawthorne knew the original of 
her in some such aspect. But the fire which warms the 
hands may burn the house, and Hester, defrauded in her 
marriage of the needful love and finding it outside, amid a 
community of rigid Puritans, develops into the magnificent 
figure of the ‘Scarlet Letter.’ Again, Clifford Pyncheon, the 
sensitive lover of the beautiful, created for happiness, is arrested 
in his growth by an almost life-long imprisonment ; and when 
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the wreck of his life comes before our view, we discover an 
infinite pathos in the vestige of what might havebeen. The Faun 
in ‘Transformation, a not wholly dissimilar figure, receives 
its development from sin. The impression was at one time 
general that the Blithedale Romance was a record or cari- 
cature of the Brook Farm community—Zenobia being under- 
stood to represent Margaret Fuller. Hawthorne ‘therefore 
explained that while he did ‘not wish to deny that he had 
this community in his mind, and has ‘occasionally availed 
himself of actual reminiscences in the hope of giving a more 
life-like tint to the fancy sketch,’ yet the characters he deals 
with ‘are entirely fictitious,’ they ‘might have been looked for 
at Brook Farm but, by some accident, never made their ap- 
pearance there,’ This sufficiently indicates Hawthorne’s usual 
method. . He was no painter of portraits, and his end could not 
be served by a mere transfer of men and women from life to 
literature. His novels are creations, 

Weird, sometimes terrible, are the pictures he presents. 
The consciousness of an overruling fate or destiny, with terrors 
for all evil doers, was ever present with him; yet he was well 
assured that so far as men and women are strong they shape 
their destiny. His writing is essentially allegorical: he seemed 
to think in images. Every event or act stood to him as the 
symbol of spirit. The successive generations of the Maule 
family in ‘The House of Seven Gables, and Roger Chilling- 
worth in ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ stand for that avenging fate 
which is the peril of evil doers; and, in like manner, whatever 
there is of beauty or of ugliness in life finds due embodiment 
in one character or another. Some of his shorter pieces are 
pure allegories—among which may be named, ‘ Rappaccini’s 
Daughter, ‘The Great Carbuncle, ‘The Birth Mark, and 
‘The Minister’s Black Veil,’ and in rather gayer style, ‘The 
Celestial Railroad, and ‘ Dr. Heidegger s Experiment.’ 

Hawthorne more than once represents the mark or badge of 
sin as powerful to increase the power for good of those who 
wear it. Hester becomes a ministering angel after she has 
worn her scarlet ‘A’ for a time; the clergyman, her colleague 
in crime, gains tenfold his former influence, and the minister’s 
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black veil makes its wearer a preacher of marvellous power. 
This signifies the greater ability to grapple with sin of those 
who, without abandoning themselves to it, can testify from 
their own experience. 

Hawthorne always used the utmost care in filling up his 
pictures. Every detail of them is accurate and suitably re- — 
lated; for this man of deep thought and high imagination 
was none the less an acute observer, who did not regard any 
minute fact of life or society as beneath his attention. His ‘Note 
Books’ are full of evidences of this. Take, for instance, a 
slight scene he witnessed on board an English river steamer :— 













‘A gentleman coming into the cabin, a voice addresses him from a dark 
corner, ‘‘ How do you do, sir?” ‘‘*Speak again,” says the gentleman. 
No answer from the dark corner; and the gentleman repeats, ‘‘ Speak 
again!” The speaker now comes out of the dark corner and sits down in 
a place where he can be seen. ‘‘Ah!” cries the gentleman, ‘‘ very well, I 
thank you. How do you do? I did not recognize your voice.” Observ- 
able the English caution, shown in the gentleman’s not vouchsafing to say, 
“ Very well, I thank you !” till he knew his man.’ 










Perhaps Hawthorne's position may be best summed up in 
two quotations from his own pages. Miles Coverdale, in the 
Blithedale Romance, stands, in some degree, for the author 
himself. He is described in one place as ‘ groping for human 
emotions in the dark corners of the heart,’ and speaking of 
Zenobia in another, he says :— 









‘ She should have been able to appreciate that quality of the intellect 
and the heart which impelled me (often against my own will and to the 
detriment of my own comfort) to live in other lives, and to endeavour— 
by generous sympathies, by delicate intuitions, by taking note of things 
too slight for record, and by bringing my human spirit into manifold 
accordance with the companions whom God assigned me—to learn the 
secret which was hidden even from themselves.’ 














Howells, like Hawthorne, is good at detail and analysis, but 
he has inferior imaginative power, less original or creative 
genius. His books are among those to which we always come 
with a considerable amount of expectation; yet, on more than 
one occasion, we have had to suffer disappointment with them. 
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For instance, the waste of careful study in ‘A Chance Acquain- 
tance,’ is beyond anything we have met with elsewhere. Every 
person introduced is utterly insignificant, and when the bookis 
closed there is positively nothing to remember. Ingenious 
doubtless! ingenuity misdirected! ‘Their Wedding Journey’ 
is better, because, though the number of colourless personages 
is greater, they are presented to us only casually, and besides, 
there are some fine touches of feeling to be met with up and 
down. ‘The Lady of the Aroostook, too, is interesting, and 
contains, at any rate one character worthy of attention; yet, 
after all, the doubt suggests itself whether it is worth while to 
follow at such length the thoughts and conversation of a num- 
ber of persons who think and talk only of themselves, 

This author is, however, capable of better things. ‘The 
Undiscovered Country’ is immensely superior, and ‘A Fore- 
gone Conclusion’ is a work which would not have discredited 
even Hawthorne himself. The characters—there are only 
four: Mr. Howells never overcrowds his stories—are all, not 
only well drawn, but well worthy of being drawn. The . 
simple-hearted priest, prevented by the circumstances of his 
life from realizing the falseness and unworthiness of his career 
which only when too late to alter it becomes a lie to him, is 
marvellously depicted and brought into admirable comparison 
and contrast with the truth-loving heroine and with the well- 
intentioned and in all ways respectable Consul, who is, how- 
ever, too narrow and unsympathetic to be quite a gentleman. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich,—besides distinguishing himself in 
verse, has written some pleasing stories, ‘Prudence Palfrey’ 
would be really admirable but for the supreme absurdity of 
the climax. ‘The Stillwater Tragedy’ is good, and ‘The 
Queen of Sheba’ very good, and his shorter sketches—  Mar- 
jorie Daw’ in particular—ere well up to the mark. The work 
he has produced is not, however, quite substantial enough. 
Entertainment is plentiful, but there is little solid mental food. 
We want something more permanent from his pen. His bright 
fancy would serve excellently to enliven some earnest study 
of life. He is not very far from being either a fine poet or a 
fine novelist, and we look for him to prove that he is one or 
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the other. We should be disappointed to find the fulness of 
his power had been already manifested. 

Henry James, Junior, has a good reputation as a writer of 
clever novels, but—whether it is the stolid deliberateness of 
the style or the paucity of incident, we know not—cer- 
tainly his works not unfrequently prove wearisome even to © 
irritation. This writer and Julian Hawthorne have long paid 
special court to England, and the latter has become popular 
here as a writer of magazine serials, 

Bret Harte’s adventurous disposition brought him into 
contact with many curious characters. He spent a portion of 
his life digging for gold in California, and the uncouth life of 
the camp is what he most loves to depict in his stories and 
verses. He usually chooses to interest us in some wretch 
whom society has perforce cast out or who has found it 
advisable to abandon civilized communities and betake him- 
self to the mines. He compels our sympathy by displaying 
in his unpromising subjects some goodness of heart or trait 
of heroism which covers a multitude of delinquencies. Bret 
Harte is a prodigal writer. Such a sketch as ‘Mliss’ 
contains enough material for a well filled three volume 
novel, but he crushes it into less than forty pages. He has 
great power over laughter and tears. His sympathy is always 
strongest toward men and women with whom respectability 
refuses intercourse. Perhaps. he has narrowed himself too 
much in his choice of persons and scenes, with the consequence 
that there is too great a family likeness in all his works. He 
is a unique figure even among American writers and has no 
English parallel. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s works are so well known that we had 
almost forgotten to include her in our list. A passing reference 
is all that is needed. Her fame principally rests on ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ which, like the Bible and Shakespeare and a few 
other books, every one has, or is assumed to have read. This 
book to a certain extent overshadows Mrs. Stowe’s other works, 
but it is by no means the only one she has written which would 
suffice to make an author's reputation. 

An equal popularity has been secured by the charming 
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stories of home life which Miss Louisa Alcott and Mrs, Whitney 
have produced. Who has not romped with the ‘Little Men’ 
and ‘ Little Women,’ and fallen in love with the ‘ Old Fashioned 
Girl, and one or probably more of the ‘Eight Cousins’? 
What charming companions we have as we travel through the 
pages of ‘ Hitherto’ and ‘ We Girls ’—such frank, fresh, healthy 
boys and girls—men and women, who shame the doubts of 
pessimists by making us believe that God’s men and women 
are as beautiful as his world. 

‘Moods’ is perhaps less widely known than Miss Alcott’s 
other works. We recollect no story so vivid and lifelike. In 
other books one detects resemblances or caricatures,—here the 
personages become personally known to the reader. We 
knew, not their counterparts but themselves. It was a mistake 
on Miss Alcott’s part to alter the ending of the story in 
a later edition so as to satisfy those amiable persons who like 
every book to wind up cheerfully—naturally if possible, but 
cheerfully in any case. 

The late J. G. Holland, ablest of editors, produced a number 
of stories, not the least excellent of which is ‘ Kathrina—Her 
Life and Mine,’ written in verse. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
whom we suspect of being an English woman, is deservedly 
esteemed for her ‘Haworths, ‘That Lass of Lowries, and 
‘ Louisiana.’ The only story by Miss Trafton. which we have 
seen is entitled ‘His Inheritance’—a truly noble work. The 
names of Phelps, Bishop,‘ Hale and Fawcett must be added to, 
but do not complete the list of capable writers of fiction. 

Coming now to the Humourists we are struck by the fact 
that we have named a good many already. Raciness and 
keen perception are American characteristics. Phrenologists 
we presume would find a predominant bump of humour among 
American writers. The pages of the wise Emerson are always 
bright; even Hawthorne, ghostly as he sometimes is, is alive 
also to the ludicrous. Of recognized wits and humourists the 
list is a long one. We must discriminate however. Artemus 
Ward is amusing enough generally, but, after all, is superficial— 
nothing more than a joker. There are certain other writers 
to whom the term ‘humourist” is more properly applicable. 
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(These are men well endowed with wisdom and insight who 
choose to dress their ideas in whimsical and dainty forms. 
Mark Twain, for example, is a thinker who gives to his thoughts 
gay and fantastic clothing. The ‘New Pilgrim’s Progress’ and 
‘A Tramp Abroad’ are genuine books of travel, written by 
a man who had little sympathy with Dryasdust, but — 
was accustomed to view life in those gleeful aspects, 
which it is always ready to present to such as have the eyes 
to see them. His account of his experiences as a Mississippi 
pilot is a real piece of autobiography similarly enlivened. ‘Tom 
Sawyer, ostensibly a book for boys and girls, may serve 
grown up boys and girls also, if they are willing,—with both 
entertainment and instruction, for it is calculated to arouse 
some healthy reflections on the relations of behaviour to 
character. Of his shorter sketches even the lightest are not 
altogether frivolous; some, such as ‘The Great French Duel’ 
and ‘The Canvasser’s Tale’ are good-natured satires; others, 
for example ‘The Carnival of Crime,’ the narrative of a man 
who murdered his conscience,—while characteristically gay, 
could only have been written by a truly wise man. Few 
have the power of presenting contrasts so humourously as 
Mark Twain, and few can handle language for laughter- 
creating ends more effectively. In his hands subjects the 
most unpromising yield entertainment. But his works are 
genuine studies of life, his insight into human nature is clear 
and true, and philosophy is none the worse if it be sometimes 
presented joyously. 

Wendell Holmes is less jocular and more obviously philo- 
sophical than Mark Twain. His ‘Breakfast Table Series’ is 
amusing, yet full of wise suggestion and criticism. His two 
novels—‘Elsie Venner’ and ‘The Guardian Angel, are psy- 
chological studies, showing the scientific bent of the author’s 
mind, Their aim is best stated in his own words:—‘The 
first of the two stories,’ he says, ‘based itself upon an experi- 
ment which some thought cruel, even on paper. It imagined 
an alien element introduced into the blood of a human being, 
before that being saw the light. It showed a human nature 
developing itself in conflict with the ophidian characteristics 
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and instincts impressed upon it during the pre-natal period. 
Whether anything like this ever happened or was possible 
mattered little: it enabled me, at anyrate, to suggest the 
limitations of human responsibility in a simple and effective 
‘way. The story which follows comes more nearly within the 
range of common experience. The successive development of 
inherited bodily aspects and habitudes is well known to all 
who have lived long enough to see families grow up under 
their own eye. The same thing happens, but less obviously 
to common observation, in the mental and moral nature.’ 
Elsie Venner’s mother had been bitten by a rattlesnake, and 
the story tells how the girl’s double nature developed and 
struggled and proved fatal to her happiness and her life, 
Myrtle Hazard, the heroine of ‘The Guardian Angel, is a 
milder type than Elsie Venner, her peculiar bent being 
traceable to nothing stronger than a small admixture of Indian 
blood. This theory of heredity is a favorite one with Holmes, 
In his opinion the nature derived from parents and remoter 
ancestors is, in every man or woman’s life, much more potent 
than is the environment. Some, he says, ‘who have long 
been dead may enjoy a kind of secondary and imperfect, yet 
self-conscious life in these bodily tenements which we are in 
the habit of considering exclusively our own.’ 

Remarkably clever as both these novels are, they yet are 
not wholly satisfactory; for, however valuable, for certain 
purposes, studies in morbid anatomy may be, the contempla- 
tion of health is healthier. In ‘The Guardian Angel’ particu- 
larly, sturdy and robust humanity is wholly wanting. 

Holmes is a facile verse writer. At convivial gatherings he 
must have been invaluable—being always available for an 
impromptu—or almost impromptu poem. Perhaps most of the 
pieces so composed scarcely merited the comparative immor- 
tality of a bound volume; nevertheless there are numerous warm 
admirers of their author’s many-sided genius who will be glad to 
possess them. We say many-sided advisedly—for this gay 
writer of verses; this instructive entertainer at the breakfast 
table, and this spirited novelist, is also the learned author of 
works which have gained renown in the medical world. Holmes 
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the humourist is also Dr. Holmes the eminent physician, who has 
carried into his scientific researches not only the gaiety of a 
child-like nature but the original thinking of a philosopher. 

The novel, ‘This Gilded Age, afterwards dramatized, was 
the joint production of Mark Twain and another humourist, 
equally genial but not so boisterous, Charles Dudley Warner, 
While Warner keeps us in‘constant good humour, he rarely makes 
us laugh. ‘My Summer in a Garden,’ and ‘ Back-log Studies,’ 
are very dainty,’sometimes suggesting Leigh Hunt. His quiet 
strength is such that he can hardly fail to rank well among his 
contemporaries, 

Margaret Fuller’s works are not so well known in this coun- 
try as they ought to be. They consist of literary and critical 
essays, poems, a few short stories, and a book which treats 
exhaustively of ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century,’ and bears 
that title. For some years she was the New York Tribune's 
chief literary critic—Horace Greeley being editor and pro- 
prietor; here, and in the Dial, most of her work appeared. 
As a judge she was severe, but usually just. One of her best 
essays is that on Goethe; greatly as she admired the poet’s 
genius she did not for one moment forget the man’s limitations; 
sometimes, however, she was very far afield. Her verdict on 
Longfellow forty years ago was that he was ‘artificial and 
imitative ;’ and she considered Lowell as ‘ absolutely wanting 
in the true spirit and tone of poesy.’ The modern world after 
a more prolonged test would not endorse either opinion. 

Undoubtedly Margaret Fuller was more brilliant in conver- 
sation than in writing; those who heard her are unanimous as 
to this; nevertheless, to such as are acquainted only with her 
books, her manner of writing is sufficiently pleasing. Perhaps 
her words are rather redundant, as though she could not rid 
herself of her talking habits; and here and there appears 
inexactness of construction; ;but her thought is always so 
valuable, she is always so instructive, that minor faults of style 
are readily forgotten. 

Even superior, as a critic, was George Ripley, at one time 
leader in the Brook Farm Community, and afterwards till his 
death, on the literary staff of the New. York Tribune. He was 
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a man who made a deep impression on all who came in per- 
sonal contact with him, but was little known outside his own 
country. Yethe put a large amount of intellectual power into 
his various reviews, and was one of the most scholarly men 
America has yet produced. 

Edwin Whipple has written some very good biographical 
and critical essays; he is always careful and discriminating. 

Thoreau’s partly idealistic, partly philosophical, partly 
scientific essays are entitled to high rank. This singular 
man was the keenest of observers and probably had a 
more intimate, and so to speak personal acquaintance with the 
lives of animals and plants than any contemporary of his. 
Ellery Channing, his biographer, happily entitled him the ‘poet 
naturalist,’ for though the quantity of verse he wrote is not great, 
his essays are mostly prose-idylls. He had always a graceful 
way of saying wise things, and his descriptive power was 
great. Here is a charming passage on Autumnal Tints :— 

‘It is pleasant to walk over the beds of these fresh, crisp and rustling 
leaves. How beautifully they go to their graves! how gently lay them- 
selves down and turn to mould !—painted of a thousand hues and fit to 
make the beds of us living. So they troop to their last resting place, light 
and frisky. They put on no weeds, but merrily they go, scampering over 
the earth, selecting the spot, choosing a lot, ordering no iron fence, 
whispering all through the woods about it,—some choosing the spot where 
he bodies of men are mouldering beneath, and meeting them half-way. 
How many flutterings before they rest quietly in their graves! They that 
soared so loftily, how contentedly they return to dust again, and are laid 
low, resigned to lie and decay at the foot of the tree, and afford nourish- 
ment to new generations of their kind as well as to flutter on high! They 
teach us how to die. One wonders if the time will ever come when men, 
with their boasted faith in immortality, will lie down as gracefully and as 


ripe,—with such an Indian summer serenity will shed their bodies, as they 
do their hair and nails.’ 


Emerson said of Thoreau— 


‘He loved nature so well, was so happy in her solitude, that he became 
very jealous of cities, and the sad work which their refinements and arti- 
fices made man and his dwelling. The axe was always destroying the 
forest ; ‘‘ Thank God,” he said, “they cannot cut down the clouds.” ’ 

Another lover of nature who has fitly described her with ink 
and pen is John Burroughs. His sympathy with men is as 
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broad and deep as his sympathy with nature. Some of the 
very best words on Emerson and Whitman that have been 
uttered are in his volume entitled ‘Birds and Poets.” If we 
describe him as second only to Thoreau, it is with a reservation 
of the right to correct our judgment in his favor, when his 
works have been familiar to us for a longer period. 

America has produced three good historians—Prescott, 
Motley, and Bancroft. Her best literary scientist is John 
Fiske, an ardent evolutionist and a capable and independent 
exponent of the principles of evolution as applied to society 
and morals. Of dramatic literature there is very little. 

Periodicals are more sought after there than here owing, 
perhaps, to the vast amount of railway travelling for which this 
class of literature is so well suited. Certainly America far 
surpasses us in the excellence of its Magazines—‘ get up’ and 
contents alike being of the best. Some of the very best 
American literature appears first of all in one of the three 
Monthlies which find their way across the Atlantic, and the 
wood engravings in The Century are simply marvels of art. 
The Atlantic Monthly is, nevertheless, our favourite on account 
of the literary excellence which it maintains. 

Two good critical journals on the lines of our Atheneum 
are published in Boston and New York. Of daily and weekly 
newspapers it is sufficient to say American ‘towns’ and ‘ cities,’ 
or as we would say villages, have always one, two, or more, 
devoted to local and State interests. The American newspaper 
is usually scrappy and entertaining. Items of grave news are 
enlivened with descriptive and facetiousc omments, and that 
solemnity which marks the British ‘ Editorisal’ is little known. 

American printing is generally good—especially the print- 
ing of trade catalogues—but as a rule the book-binder is 
permitted to make sad havoc with margins. Like his 
English brother he has an eye to the filling of his waste-bag, 
and American publishers are hardly alert enough on this point. 
The price of books, relatively to England, is high. 

The American government has not failed to recognize 
literature in its distribution of offices of state. The diplomatic 
service is largely recruited from the ranks of writers. Haw- 
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thorne, Lowell, Motley, Bayard Taylor, Bret Harte and 
Howells, have all held appointments. 

At the outset we remarked that the impetus toward a 
national literature came from those Transcendentalists who, 
forty years ago, proclaimed anew the doctrine of Individual- 
ity. Surveying the ground we have since traversed, the 
statement seems to have been amply verified. The prevailing 
tendency of the best writers is to assert the dignity of man— 
his supremacy over his surroundings—to tréat behaviour as 
secondary to character. The scarcity of dramatic literature 
and the abundance of what may be described as psychological 
novels and romances, are sufficient indications of the subjective 
tendency of the nation, American writers are not only 
observers, but students. They aim to show not so much what 
their personages do as what they are. Thus Bret Harte 
delights to prove how much kindliness and heroism really dwells 
in his ruffian, and Mark Twain convinces us that Huckleberry 
Finn, son of a drunkard and dweller in empty barrels, has 
a soul of goodness of his own. These signs are altogether 
healthy. The sense of responsibility—the consciousness of 
possibilities, whether in the individual or in the community, 
are the best of all spurs to activity and progress. He who 
feels that he ought not so much to be acted upon from 
without, as to be himself an actor is not likely to remain long 
idle. The outlook for American literature is entirely hopeful. 
The veterans who, of late, have been so swiftly following one 
another to their graves, have worthy successors, True, there 
is no Emerson, no Hawthorne among living writers, yet there 
are many worthy seconds. The time is athand when the leading 
American publisher will find it worth their while to give 
facilities for the sale of their wares in England, without the 
intervention of native speculators. America has a literature of 
which she may well be proud, and now that English readers 
are growing greedy for her books, it would be to the benefit of 
authors and publishers to enable them to gratify their appe- 
tite. Meanwhile we recommend English readers to take some 
little trouble to secure for themselves the rich fruits of New 
World culture. 
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ERE have been many definitions and descriptions of the 
nature and purpose of poetry, but few of them have been 
so nearly perfect in loftiness of conception or precision of 
terms as that of the great dead counseller who lies among his 
humble kinsfolk in the churchyard of Ecclefechan. Despite 
his angry scorn of metrical methods and his savage contempt 
for the jingle-jangle of dilettantism, few of his contemporaries 
had a clearer sense than Carlyle of the vast and awful drama 
of life, which, on this little stage of earth, is being played out 
between the inscrutable heavens and the nether fires; none 
perceived with a deeper reverence the sacred mission and 
character of the poet,—the vates—the man who has received 
the gift of vision. As he understood the matter, ‘ poetry, were 
it the rudest, so it be sincere, is the attempt which man makes 
to render his existence harmonious. . . . It may be called 
the music of his whole manner of being; and historically con- 
sidered, is the test how far the feeling of love, of beauty and 
dignity, could be elicited from that peculiar situation of his, 
and from the views he there had of life and nature, of the uni- 
verse, internal and external.’ If, preferring rudeness, ‘so it 
were sincere, to mere verbal melodies and rhythmic dexteri- 
ties, Carlyle undervalued technique and artistic forms, his 
earnestness must be his justification at a time when method 
appears to be ranked by so many as of greater importance than 
substance, and phrasing supersedes the necessity of thinking. 
His first demand on all men and on himself was sincerity of 
speech or absolute silenc>, Insincere speech was intolerable 
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to him, and no felicity of expression or charm of cadence could 
palliate, much less justify, its insincerity. The special mode of 
speech in which, from want of personal conviction, or in con- 
sequence of inherited literary tendencies, men are most prone 
to be insincere, and in which insincerity is generally considered 
as of little moral moment, Carlyle regarded with intense dis- 
trust and dislike. Between it and ‘the attempt to-render ex- 
istence harmonious, not only did he see little in common, 
but he often saw much in distinct antagonism. What refer- 
ence had nine-tenths of the utterances of his contemporaries 
in this kind to the relationship of man to the universe, or 
to the music of our manner of being ? 

We are apt to recoil from this grave view of the nature of 
poetry and the functions of the poet. It seems exaggerated ; 
much too solemn and transcendental. Even the great majority 
of the poets themselves, if we may judge them from their 
works, appear to be little conscious of their high calling. Yet 
Carlyle’s description is neither essentially modern, nor one 
wanting the authority of other recent teachers. In an age 
which illustrated with unparalleled magnificence the truth of 
the dictum, Ben Jonson defined the principal end of poetry to 
be ‘to inform men in the just reason of living ;’ and Emerson 
goes so far as to set up as the test or measure of poetic genius 
‘the power to take the passing day, with its news, its cares, its 
fears, and hold it up to a divine reason, till he (the poet) sees 
it to have a purpose and beauty and to be related to astronomy 
and history and the eternal order of the world.’ What escape 
is there from such a consensus of opinion that poetry is a very 
serious matter; one by no means to be undervalued as the 
pastime of fanciful young people who will grow wiser as they 
grow older; but a great gift of vision and utterance which has 
been bestowed upon humanity in order that life may not be 
rendered intolerable by the terrible perplexities and maddening 
enigmas of the universe, and that the sanity and hopefulness of 
the race may be from time to time made sure by the perception 
of a divine harmony pervading the great round of creation? 
To inform men in the just reason of living, or to hold up 
the passing day to a divine reason till its beauty and purpose 
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be visible, and its relation to the eternal order of the world be 
manifest; or, finally, to elicit from man’s situation and his 
views of the universe feelings of love and beauty and dignity 
—take which phrase we will—herein lies the full signifi- 
cance of the definition of poetry,—‘the attempt to render ex- 
istence harmonious.’ An all but unconscious player among — 
the strange and intricate groups of the tragi-comedy of Time, 
Poetry, like Pippa passing, walks the world, singing words 
whose power she knows not of, and by some indefinable charm, 
at the sound of her voice the whole aspect of life changes, evil 
stands abashed, light looks in on the spirit of despair, the solu- 
tion of the dark enigmas of sin, and pain, and death, is flashed 
in upon the heart ; 


‘God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world !’ 


Contrasted with the great bulk of contemporary verse, it is 
easy to understand why such a definition should seem preten- 
tious. Surely the consensus of a generation of poets must be 
no less authoritative as to what constitutes poetry, than the 
consensus of three critics however enlightened. Yet, judged 
by this standard, the bulk of our poetry must henceforth cease 
to be recognised as poetry at all, and a reluctant assent must 
be yielded to the proposition which we hoped had been long 
ago refuted, that we belong toa barren and prosaic generation. 
For truly, if the character of a nation’s poetry be so patent 
that the historian may discern ‘the grand spiritual tendency of 
each period, what was the highest aim and enthusiasm of man- 
kind in each, and how one epoch naturally evolved itself from 
the other, what estimate will our posterity form of the effort 
we made to render life harmonious; what conception will they 
have of the feeling of love, beauty, and dignity we were able 
to elicit from our peculiar situation and from our views of 
life and nature? What conclusion can they come to when 
they discover that our peculiar situation, that the passing day 
with its news and cares, was abandoned in hopeless despair 
by the ‘idle singers of an empty day ;’ that contemporary life 
had ceased to possess beauty or interest; that instead of in- 
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forming men in the just reason of living, the great end of 
poetry was the rehabilitation of antique myths and the adapta- 
tion of medieval epics; that, in a word, the effort to make 
existence harmonious was as heartlessly frivolous as it would 
be to offer a tune on the piano as a relief to a starving man. 
The critic of the future, however, confronting his own age, will 
not fail to understand that the defects of poetic quality in ours 
was attributable to the poets, and not to the human epoch 
which ‘ their eyes seeing, saw not, and their ears hearing, could 
not understand.’ 

It may be conceded that our generation is lacking in 
picturesque effects. Our cities and factories are not beautiful. 
Our architecture is mean. Our dress is wanting in grace and 
dignity. Our manners are deficient in repose and self- 
respect. Our aims are selfish or sordid. We live, too, in a 
time of feverish uncertainty. The beautiful .traditions of an 
ancient faith are drifting away into the glittering mist-land of 
legend. The future is full of doubt and anxiety. To what 
shall we trust; in what shall we believe? We look into the 
dark unknown in front of us, and can only descry the cold 
stony features of a vast negation. The spiritual has vanished, 
and left but the hollow mask of the material. It does not 
appear a fitting time for the poet, if his mission be but with 
things of beauty, sylvan frolics with wood-nymphs, glad music 
and sunny dalliance in blossomy landscapes, But what time 
could be more fitting, if it indeed be his vocation to elicit feel- 
ings of love and beauty and dignity from his situation, to 
render life, now utterly discordant and clamant with agony of 
spirit, harmonious? What time, above all, when sincerity, 
veracity, was more needed? ‘What news? asks man of men 
everywhere. The only teller of news is the poet.’ What 
have you discovered, you who have the gift of vision and of 
utterance? What expression have you framed for my wild 
elusive thoughts, for my dim vague yearnings? Have you 
seen anything that I have been searching for? What solution 
do you bring for my difficulties and perplexities? You, too, 
being mortal, had your agonies and temptations,—how did 
you do? Or is it all a hopeless, heart-breaking search? And 
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if to all these earnest, passionate questionings, ‘the idle singer 
of an empty day’ should reply: All this is unpoetic, let me 
sing you a beautiful Greek myth !— 

Were it not actually so, it would be inconceivable that the 
poet should abandon the living palpitating present for the 
visionary groups of antiquity, except on the ground that. 
escape from reality is the surest relief for the weariness of 
weakness. That such a weariness exists appears to be in- 
dicated in the modern passion for landscape. It was reserved 
for the Victorian age to subordinate man to his background of 
inanimate nature. In the childhood of the world the mountain 
and the forest, the lonely moor, the sea and babbling stream, 
took such possession of the wondering eyes and brains of the 
infants of our race, that the awe and gladness and love they 
inspired by their aspect grew into personal shapes of beauty 
or terror. In a wiser, if less enchanted age, man was all in all. 
Sea and river, the green bough and the toppling rock, were 
still beautiful cr terrible, but they were of less account than 
the greaves or the horse-hair plume or the tunic of the one 
articulate-speaking being. Even among the Elizabethans, 
notwithstanding their love of masque and pageant, a placard 
sufficed to indicate the scene in which the dramatis persona 
moved. To-day humanity has receded from us, and ‘nature’ 
has taken its place. The passage of a phaeton through a 
succession of landscapes suffices for a romance, and the 
description of a sunset is a satisfying subject for a poem. 
Of course the love of sunset may be but the natural result of 
those distant ages when nomad tribes wandered westward in 
search of the Happy Islands of a too credulous yearning,—the 
hereditary temperament derived from countless generations o 
lovers, whose longing eyes rested in pleasant sadness on that 
bright region which has ever seemed the one sole spot secure 
from trouble and unrest. So, too, the love of moonlight may, 
in conjecture, be traced far back into the houseless nights of 
the world, when the silvery orb gladdened the heart of the 
primeval savage crouching a-cold under his rock shelter. 
But our modern love of landscape seems to have as its kernel 
some fanciful survival of the antique scenery peopled with 
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fauns and beautiful woodland beings. A spirit of human 
sympathy is breathed into tree and stone, and meteorological 
vicissitudes are made to synchronize in pathetic harmony with 
the joys and sorrows of men and women; or ‘nature’ is repre- 
sented as a cruel stepmother who observes with icy indiffer- 
ence or malicious irony, the words and actions of her offspring. 
Strange that the poet day-dreaming so near the confines of 
scientific fact, should persist in remaining rooted in the dream- 
land of worn out myths! And yet not so strange, seeing that 
one of the chief reasons tendered in explanation of the un- 
poetic character of the age, is precisely its developments in 
scientific knowledge,—as though the steam engine were less 
marvellous than Cambuscan’s Horse of Brass, the telegraph than 
the girdle Puck could put about the world, the photograph 
than the portrait of the fair Earth, which Frey once saw re- 
flected in a summer pool, and carried away with him in his 
drinking-horn; as though that fine passage in which Hamlet 
traces the dust of Cesar to the gusty cranny in the peasant’s 
hut were more pregnantly suggestive than the fact that, in 
every cloud of dust blown along a March highway, one might, 
with modesty enough and science to lead it, descry not only 
Imperial Ceesar, but parcels of the hunters and shepherds of 
the Stone Ages, of the extinct monsters of the Glacial Epochs, 
of the mountain and plain of an earlier Europe, of the cosmic 
powder which once whirled through the blue in planet or star- 
mist. Assuredly the old order, changing and giving place to 
new convictions and larger knowledge, will wean the poets 
from a dead past to an intensely vital present; from the false 
to the true metempsychosis, from the mere fable of Proteus to the 
actual transfigurations of the one elusive and fugitive substance 
which, from the pebble to the cedar, from the amoeba to man, 
fleets beneath the aspects of all created things; from the 
empty legend of an Atlas—who doubtless showed to the 
primitive mariner the outline of a human face in stone, and so 
gave rise to an otherwise unintelligible story—to the veritable 
Man-World—the World as ‘a disguised man,—dumb, it may 
be, but standing erect in the blue heavens, conscious of a 
supreme and impending Godhead, 
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Meanwhile, in the all but national dearth of poetic insight 
and sincerity, it is gratifying to observe that contemporary life 
and the social problems of the day have inspired the most 
remarkable series of poems that have appeared during the last 
ten years. Nor does it detract from the feeling of gratification 
that the noble definition of poetry given by the greatest of 
modern Scotchmen, has been so notably illustrated by the 
splendid tentatives of a fellow countryman. During the 
decade, so far as we are aware, no poetic work has been 
published that can bear comparison, in freshness, in earnest- 
ness, in dramatic power, in mastery of the elements which 
evolve the tragedy and comedy of the time, in universality 
of appeal to thoughtful men and women, with the four vol- 
umes named at the head of this article. In a word, no such 
attempt has been made to hold up to a divine reason the 
passing day with its news, its cares, its fears. However 
defective these poems may be in form, rhythmic melody and 
other technical niceties, they are distinctly the sincerest utter- 
ances of one who has received ‘the gift of vision, who is 
everywhere conscious of the beauty and purpose and complete 
beneficence of the divine dispensation, who is at the same time 
everywhere conscious of the suffering, the despondency, the 
temptations, the disillusionment, the spiritual forsakennese 
which accompany these as shadow accompanies substance. 
To Dr. Smith’s thinking there is no generation of men more 
interesting, no manner of social intercourse, business, living, 
more significant and noteworthy than the present. He takes 
as kindly to steam engines, telegraphs, spectroscopes, three 
per cents, Mr. Gladstone, the Pope, the Nonconformists, the 
Trade Unions, as Homer does to bed-making or to the legs of 
mutton, the fat, the raw flesh and five-pronged spits of a 
sacred hecatomb. He makes no attempt to derive an advan- 
tage from the extremes of eternal circumstances. He is un- 
aware of any need for distance, or perspective, or a mellowing 
atmosphere. He does not seek to create interest by a lurid 
background of Seven Dials, or Ratcliffe Highway. His types 
are not selected from the criminal classes, or the slums. He is 
as little attracted to hangmen, costermongers, and street- 
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walkers, as he is to Herakles, or the Sirens, or Helen of Troy. 
His characters are those 

‘ Of folk that are living—next door to us all ;’ 


they are all common, and, being immortal souls, are not com- 
monplace. He pictures for you with a precision beyond photo- 
graphy Lady Anne Dewhurst among her bronzes, Sevres vases, 
buhl and bric-a-brac; or the Squire, 


‘ Fiy-catching on the surface of all knowledge,’ 


among his batteries and microscopes and prisms; or Luke 
Sprott, the husky-voiced, lean-faced, lanky-haired evangelist 
of the forge; or the sallow shallow Ritualistic Oxford priest ; 
or the university student battling with the temptation to toss 
every dream of a higher life to the wind, and to learn 


‘ All that nature full-blooded, full-handed can show ;’ 


or Andrew Downie, on the look out ‘for a man of original 
powers’ to conduct his weekly paper; or Paul Gaunt out on 
strike, or his sister, who gives private lessons. Just as he 
knows them in everyday life, he delineates them in his verse, 
trusting for the result to sincerity and ‘ divine reason,’ or rather 
unconscious of any trust or need to trust, and working under 
the mere pressure of a genuine poetic temperament. 

This kinship to his times is probably the most noticeable 
feature of Dr. Smith’s genius, but it is not the most charac- . 
teristic. The speciality of these poems lies in the poet’s mode 
of approach and inspection. In a new sense of the term, he is 
on the side of the angels. Other poets see life as it were with 
the colour sense, or the sense of form, or that portion of the 
nervous system which reasons, or with the heart, or merely with 
the physical eye—in which last there is no profitable specula- 
tion. Dr. Smith seems to see with the conscience. This may 
appear to be but a pretentious manner of saying that he regards 
the world from his pulpit. And indeed if it be borne in mind 
that it is no exponent of sectarian dogma, but emphatically a 
poet who has taken that stand for his outlook on mankind, the 
figure is accurate enough to be accepted, and novel enough to 
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deserve some consideration. The combination of priest and 
poet, unusual as it may be at the present day, is but a recur- 
rence to the ancient order of things, and, in the circumstance, 
one may discern an indication of what manner of poetry the 
new dawn will bring to our posterity. As in the beginning, 
so in these latter days, the character of the true poet will be 
recognised as something sacred, Amid the wrecks of religions 
and the blown dust of crumbled philosophies and the great 
whirlwind of materialism, he will have vision of the everlasting 
soul, abiding and unchanged. He will be the true priest medi- 
ating between the human heart and the invisible divinity, 
whose heavens have been blotted out by the cloudy exhal- 
ations of the human understanding. Doubtless in Dr. Smith’s 
case, what determined his ministerial, determined also his 
poetic vocation. It is his gift to see life from the side of 
the conscience, to recognise under every human mask an 
immortal spirit, to be aware that all space and time is per- 
vaded with God. In this respect, and in a certain dramatic 
quality of expression, there exists some affinity between him 
and Browning. Otherwise we are not acquainted with any 
living writer with whom he may claim kinship. Clough, if one 
may draw an inference from his ‘ Easter Day, would have read 
these poems with delight, and acknowledged the brotherhood 
of a happier spirit. Notwithstanding all this the poet is never 
didactic; he is beyond suspicion of cant; no trace can be 
‘found of religious sentimentality or morbid introspection. On 
the contrary he is full of humour and twinkling shrewdness 
and satirical frostiness, sharp but not acrid. His love of 
nature, human or inanimate, is deep-hearted and joyous. He 
is no ascetic. Colour is never immoral, and laughter never 
desecration. Beauty in man and woman, beauty in skies and 
landscape never appeals to any but a fervid heart in him. 
Health of body, health of mind, a large heart liberalised by 
culture and susceptible of every possibility of pathos, a clari- 
fying conscience revealing good in all things—or to vary the 
phrase—God everywhere,—these it appears to us constitute 
the genius of the author of these poems. 

Of the structure of these works even a brief analysis is 
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scarcely necessary. The opinion has beén hazarded that 
poetic traditions should be abandoned as unsuited to the 
necessities of the age; and there have not been wanting critics 
to declare that the modern novel has practically superseded 
the epic and the drama. With a felicitous novelty, which in 
itself is no trifling indication of genius, Dr. Smith has effected 
a successful combination of both the drama and the novel. 
Nothing that was worth preserving of the poetic forms has 
been sacrificed, and all the advantages of the novelist’s art 
have been utilised. Indeed, the description of ‘a novel in 
verse’ has frequently been applied to three of these books, 
though with little actual accuracy. The outlines might in 
truth be wrought out by a novelist, but the results would in 
his hand be ‘very different from what they really are. Dr. 
Smith’s mode is essentially dramatic. His men and women 
are living personalities who think and speak for themselves, 
and out of their utterances the reader evolves their characters 
for himself. In this respect, as has been already indicated, 
there is some analogy to Browning’s method, and no one 
would describe ‘The Ring and the Book, for instance, as 
generically a novel. One of the chief merits of this mode of 
presentment is its truth to life. We gather the story from 
each of the speakers so far as he is able to tell it, and 
his version is coloured and modified by his individuality. 
We are sitting as it were foro conscientia, and as we lis- 
ten to monologue after monologue, and gather together 
all the evidence into a connected and logical narrative, 
coloured and modified in turn by our personality, we seem 
to ourselves for the time being to be playing the part of 
unseen inquisitors before whose inspection every heart is laid 
bare. In some such sort must the story of human existence be 
told in action and monologue in the presence of the angels. Of 
the poet’s technical efficiency it has already been hinted that 
much is left to be desired. With so much exquisite music in 
these poems it is difficult to understand how so much that is 
harsh, untunable, and absolutely prosaic has been suffered to 
escape revision and emendation. False rhymes and broken 
cadences, crude phrasings, even questionable English are of 
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too frequent occurrence not to detract materially from the other- 
wise striking beauty of the whole. These, however, are per- 
haps the imperfections of a temperament which is as little 
conscious of its merits as ofits demerits. At the worst, they are 
but the rudeness which Carlyle considered amply redeemed by 
sincerity. 

Were there even any need for it, it would be as unwise for the 
present writer as it would be unfair to the poet to tell the story 
of each of these poems. A general glance may however be 
given to the central idea of each in justification of the high 
estimate that has been pronounced of Dr. Smith’s services to 
modern poetry. Few who have read Olrig Grange, the first 
of the series, can have forgotten the stately, beautiful, and 
worldly patrician 


‘ Addicted unto physic and religion,’ 


who lived a gorgeous, pious, comfortable life of sentimental 
misery, 


* And all the sins 
Of all her house, and all the nation’s sins, 
And all the shortcomings of Church and State, . 
And all the sins of all the world beside, 
Bore as her special cross, confessing them 
Vicariously, day by day, and then 

comforted her heart, which nested it, 

With bric-a-brac, and jelly and old wine ;’ 


or yet the Squire, her husband, busied with spectroscope and 
chemicals and the 
‘ Miracles in a dirty drop 
Of water from a stagnant pool ;’ 
still less can they have surrendered to oblivion that most 
pathetic and powerful conception in the whole poem—the 
beautiful high-born girl, who sees how empty is her world of 
fashion, who loves as ardently as her nature, corrupted by 
luxury, will permit; who appeals vainly for some spiritual help 
anl guidance to father and mother, who struggles passionately 
with temperament and circumstance to be true to her high 
ideals, and who—ah! the pity of it!—deliberately and with 
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stony self-scorn, does, as the nearest she can attain to truth and 
nobility of soul, rejectin her own despite the worthy for the worth- 
less. This is the nearest approach made in Olrig Grange to 
the tragedy of human life, and the reader —— of how fine 
and subtle and fateful a quality it is. 

It would be hopeless to attempt by such extracts as could 
be given here to convey an adequate conception of the pathetic 
beauty and power of the book. It must be read, judged, and 
remembered as a whole. Even the individual actors cannot be 
fairly described without transgressing the limits of a judicious 
brevity. They are too full of light and shade, too complex in 
their constitution, in a word, too human to be hit off in half-a- 
dozen adjectives. A glimpse, however, of one of them will 
make it clear that Dr. Smith has added to the women of modern 
poetry a new and wonderfully feminine character in the person 
of Lady Anne :— 


* Nay, tell me not you do not care 

Although the end of the world were come 

It’s very wicked to despair ; 
You should be gentle, patient, dumb, 
Thinking that any day the hum 

Of myriad angels, saintly crowds, 

With rainbow trimmings round their shrouds, 
May greet you at a kettle-drum, 

Coming in glory among the clouds. 


‘ We live in wondrous times ; such times 
The world has never seen before ; 
With earthquakes in the tropic climes, 
And kingdoms shaken to the core, 
And revolutions at our door ; 
' And Kings and Queens discrowned appear 
In London every other year, 
While Barons clothed in rags implore 
One to buy pens and sealing-wax dreadfully dear. 


‘ And Ritualists our Church defile, 
And Rationalists our faith deny, 
And Papist nuns and Chaplains wile 
Our very thieves in goal. And I 
Went to a chapel once hard by, 
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And heard a Nonconformist say 
The Sabbath was a mere Jewish day ! 
I left, of course, and had to fly 
In the rain, but I hailed a cab by the way. 
* . * ~ + * 
‘ What next? The land is rotten quite, 
And Infidel and Papist too : 
There’s Gladstone ruled by Mr. Bright, 
The very Bishops hardly true, 
And the Queen knows not what to do. 
But prophecy is coming clear, 
The awful end is drawing near, 
And bitterly this land will rue, 
The way it has treated the Jews, I fear. 


* Last week our Vicar plainly told— 

He’s a converted Jew, I know— 

How seven fine ladies should lay hold 

* Even on the man that cries ‘‘ Old Clo’,” 
To save them in the day of woe ; 

And proved it from the Prophets clear. 

So then I thought I’d ask you, dear,— 
The poor man looked so shabby and low— 

If you knew any Jew of the better class here. 


‘ For though all Israel shall be saved, 
And all the lost tribes found again, 
And all be proper and well-behaved, 
And all be free from sorrow and pain ; 
Yet, even in Heaven, it is quite plain, 
As stars with different glory shine, 
There shall be people poor and fine, 
For perfect order there shall reign ; 
And one would not like to go over the line. 
« + . . + * 
‘ But wherefore speak of things like these 
To things like you, who heed no more 
The murmur of prophetic breeze 
Than creaking of a rusty door ? 
You walk along the solemn shore 
Washed by the tide of awful doom, 
While lights and shadows flash and gloom 
And neither wonder nor adore, 
But stamp and ‘‘ pshaw” thro’ the drawing-room.’ 
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Borland Hall followed Olrig Grange and on its appearance 
it was pretty generally ranked as a decided literary advance on 
its predecessor. Powerful and striking as the poem indubitably 
is, this verdict does not appear to us to be justified except on 
the ground of novelty. Olrig Grange created expectations 
and these were gratified in a manner that was not antici- 
pated. There was surprise as well as pleasure, and the fresh- 
ness of the work enhanced its other merits. In Borland Hall 
there is a larger element of fiction, a greater arrangement of 
artificial circumstance, and therein lies its weakness. The story 
is excellently managed but the plot would in plain prose be 
considered both improbable: and commonplace. Here, too, 
however, we find the same clear insight into the characters of 
folk that are living next door to us all, and the same strength 
and precision of delineation, the same approach from the side 
of conscience, the same controlling sense of the spiritual. And 
here, too, more noticeably than in any of the other poems, we 
remark the poet’s recognition of everyday life. Where else in 
verse shall we find a truer and more comprehensive view of 


the system of strikes and the problem of — and 
employed ? 


‘Great their patience to endure, 

And if strikes will bring a cure 

To their ills, why, fight it out : 

But for aught that’s come about 
Hitherto, to me they seem 

The lean kine in Pharaoh’s dream, 
Eating wp the bigger wage 

By their idleness and debt, 

Harrying down another stage 

To a sorrow deeper yet. 

But I somehow think the land 

Was kindlier to the hand 

Of the workman long ago, 

When the furnace ne’er was quenched. 
7 + « + * * 


‘ Why, of course, it was, Milly ; for master and man 
Were brothers, and stood by each other then ; 
They ate at the same board, and drank the same can, 
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And the master was master and true artizan, 


And knew all the craft of his men. 
* + * * * * 


* And his men were men to him, not mere “‘ hands,” 
And their only quarrel was who should smite 


The deftest blows where the anvil stands ; 
+ + + * * * 

‘ And a ’prentice lad, with brains in his head, 
Might look to his master’s daughter then, 
But what would our fine misses say, if we pled 

In the fustian jackets that win their bread 
For the gloved hand that plays with the rein ? 
* * + * * 


* That’s what is wrong, dear. The wealth of the land 
Comes from the forge and the smithy and mine, 
From hammer and chisel, and wheel and band, 
And the thinking brain, and the skilful hand, 
And yet we must toil and pine, 
That one may be rich by driving quills 
And a floating credit of bankers’ bills. 


© They call that capital! It is a lie; 
The capital force of the country still 
Is the power of work.’ 


And should it be objected that for music of phrase and for 
sweetness of emotion and beauty of fancy, verse of this sort 
does not compare advantageously with the glamour and lyric 
felicity of a Greek idyll, consider the virtue and sincerity of 
the poet in having dared to touch such a subject at all. 

It is to Hilda however, that we must turn for the most 
tragic conception of actual life that has hitherto been fashioned 
into verse. No modern poet, it may safely be said, has plunged 
so deeply into the innermost heart of living men and women, 
and none has used such remarkable materials for his drama. 
Here we have highest tragedy and yet no guilt of the vulgar 
sort, no blood-stained fatality, no tyrannous lust, no archaic 
Nemesis,—only the terrible conflict of faith and want of faith. 
Domestic love, Biblical terrors, religious doubt, Apocalyptic 
agitation, scientific tolerance, artistic impulses,—these really 
eonstitute the elements of the drama. Two human souls that 
cannot understand each other’s spiritual nature, that passion- 
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ately yearn to each other, are torn apart by an irresistible, 
inevitable Necessity. To the last they are true to each other, 
are bound up in each other, look passionately into the future 
for sympathetic reunion, but in the meantime the tragedy of 
separation must be accomplished in virtue of a law higher than 
any human ordinance. Lofty as is the conception, the manner 
in which itis wrought out from week-day material, it is difficult 
to praise without incurring the charge of exaggeration. 
Is it possible, for instance, to conceive’ anything finer for 
simplicity, tenderness, fidelity to nature, than this picture of 


domestic life? It is the young wife musing in her trouble 
about her poet-husband :— 


‘I wonder if every student sits brooding far into the night, 
And hides from the wife of his bosom the thing he is fain to write. 
Can it be right to conceal the work he is labouring at ? 
I want to sit up beside him, but he will not listen to that ; 
Yet rest I cannot : I lie there sleepless and feigning to sleep, 
When, in the hush of the darkness, soft to my side he will creep, 
Fearing to rouse me, lying broad-awake, all through the hours, 
Watching the moonbeams flitting, or hearing the patter of showers, 
The grey owl screech to the bat, or the moan of the throbbing sea ; 
Or puzzling over the house-books, which will not come right with me. 
We are not rich, and, maybe, I do not keep house as I might, 
Though I want to be thrifty, and debt is a thing that I hate outright ; 
Still there is waste, no doubt, and he has a right to complain, 
And maids are so careless, and break things that cannot be mended 

again ; 

And will have their young men coming : and how can I say them nay, 
When I recall how I longed to see him at evening grey ? 
I scrimp and save, and, at times, I am almost weary of life, 
It would have been better for him had he married a managing wife. 
Yet all my cares were as nothing, if only my husband were right ; 
If he were not so silent by day, and so dreamy at night ; 
If he cared for things in the house as he cared for them once on a time ; 
If he sat by my side in the evenings, and made my life sweet and sublime ; 
If he did not joke at my questions—a wife is not meant for sport— 
Always put off with a jest, and jesting is not his forte; 
Yet O he loves me, he loves ; and I hate myself when I complain, 
Only the hunger of love ever breeds the dream-vision of pain. 
What is he always writing? Sometimes I tremble to think. 
What if it be of religion? What if he be on the brink 
Of falling away from the Faith, and the way which his fathers trod, 
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And, as the minister told us, out of the hand of God ? 

Rarely he goes to church, though he tells me I ought to go, 

When the kirk-bells on the Sabbath are chiming soft and low. 

‘You have your window,’ he says, ‘ for outlook on all the vast, 

Dim, everlasting hills, and the shadows on earth they cast, 

The old church window that shines with white-winged angel forms, 

And martyred saints they are bearing from earth’s most bitter storms ; 

And life would be dark to you, dear, lacking the light that it brings, 

Even though the cobwebs dim the aureoles now, and the wings. 

I have my outlook, too, but not so pretty as yours, 

With dreams of the saintly souls, and the love that all endures ; 

Colder my light and harder, but clearer at least to me, 

For cobwebbed angels somehow help not my vision to see, 

But to the same eternal we look for the breaking day 

Of an age that is surely coming, when shadows shall flee away.’ 

I am troubled at sayings like these, though I hardly know what they 
mean, 

And I pray that he yet may see the truth which my heart has seen. 

For O he loves me, loves me, ever so tender and true ! 

And yet if he loves not God, O what shall my poor heart do ?’ 


Or again, what woman is there who can read the following 
without experiencing a strange tremor at the heart, without 
perchance feeling a mist rising in her eyes and blurring the 
page at which she is looking? Of how many lives does it not 
contain, as in a nutshell, the holiest of human experiences, the 
sweetest and most sorrowful of maternal memories ? 


‘ Sick ! I am sure death is coming ; I never have felt like this ; 
Such giddy sinkings and swimmings, and fainting away into bliss ! 
Life in the swooning of life, as if the soul fluttered within, 
Panting, exhausted, in hope to escape from the body of sin ! 
Heart, O my heart so unquiet, why wilt thou not be at rest ? 
Clinging to this life of trouble, shrinking from life of the blest ! 
Better to be with Jesus ! yet husband and home too are dear ; 
And O if my love be a sin, I cannot help sinning, I fear. 


* All other idols are broken, this one I never can break. 
Could I be shut out of heaven because of the heaven that I make 
Out of my true love to him, and out of his great love to me, 
Arching as deep blue sky still over a deep blue sea ? 


‘ If this be death, as I take it, one thing fain would I do, 
Ere I go hence to the world where all things are made new ; 
Again with my husband I’d walk, on the quiet Sabbath day, 
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When bells from the old kirk chiming call Christian souls to pray, 
Down by the green footpath, and the sweet-briar hedge that leads 
Straight to the house of the Lord through the clover-scented meads ; 
Under the high-arched roof there meekly to sit by his side, 
In love to remember the Love that bled for us once, and died. 
O it were good to think, if I should be taken from him, . 
That once we sat there together, where falls the light chastened and dim 
Through the tall thin-shafted windows on hallowed bread and wine, 
And vows that we vowed together, of life for the love divine. 
I cannot die till we do it : God would not call me hence, 
A broken life and unfinished, with a fruitless influence. 
+ + - * * * ¥ + 

“O my baby, my baby! O sweet sunbeam of bliss! 
Brightening my earth for a moment as with a heaven-sealing kiss. 
O the sweet smile on his lips! it haunts me by night and by day ! 
All his brief life was a smile that slowly faded away, 
As if he just looked in on us here, on his heavenward road, 
And saw that we were not meet to rear up the child of God. 
Sometimes I try to think, O what a joy to have given 
Child of mine to the host that serve and praise in heaven ! 
He did not need to be christened, his robes were clean and white, 
Touching the earth but a moment, he passed to the realm of light. 
Sometimes I shudder to think of the earth and the little grave 
Under the great church tower where the budding poplars wave. 
O my baby, my baby ! whether in heaven or there, 
Why am I here, and my baby left with no mother’s care? 
I thought I was dying at one time—would I were dying to-day ; 
O my baby, how could the Father take thee away ?’ 


Hilda is Dr. Smith’s masterpiece, and while it impresses one 
with a conviction of the splendid possibilities of his future, it 
also opens out a vista into a new region of poetry in which 
modern humanity with all its dreams, doubts, and speculations 
will be transfigured and idealised by the power of genius true to 
its mission. With those doubts and speculations Dr. Smith 
has dealt in a manner that must have lightened many a 
troubled soul. . Witness one brief instance, which to many 
readers must have justified poetry’s little credited claim to 
any but the most figurative inspiration :— 


‘ Thereto my husband made answer, and O I was proud and glad ; 
‘Look you, Miss Winnie,” he said, “it’s your method of science that’s 
bad ; 
Good for its own end, of course, but here it is clearly at fault ; 


‘ 
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God is not found by the tests that detect you an acid or salt. 

While you search only for secrets that process of science sets free, 
Nothing you’ll find in the world, but matter to handle or see. 

Here is a book I am reading now ; what can your method find there? 
Boil it, or burn it, dissect it, let microscope scan it with care ; 

What does it shew you but paper and ink and leather and thread, 

All made of chemical simples that, no doubt, you have in your head ? 
But where is the thought, which is all the end and use of the book, 
And which flows on through its pages clear to my mind as a brook 
Rippling and singing sweet music to him that hath ears to hear? 

Have you an acid will test it? a glass that will make it all clear ? 

Or scalp... to cut it ? And yet, paper and leather and ink 

All are but trash, if I find not the thought which the writer can think. 
What, now, if spirit and God are the thought which is written out plain 
On the great page of the world, and your method of seeking is vain?” ’ 


Raban, the latest of Dr. Smith’s efforts, is, as its 
secondary title indicates, the gathering together of the 
utterances of a man whose life was in his own eyes a failure. 
In structure the book differs in a marked manner from any of 
its predecessors. It is less of an artistic unity, and its strength, 
as a whole, dwells in the undercurrent of pathos, It is,however, 
open to doubt whether it will not be read rather as a collection 
of poems put forth under a disguise than as the actual thought 
and feeling of one who has lived his little day and passed from 
us; but even regarded from the former point of view it is a 
volume which would have classed any lesser man among the 
most original of contemporary poets. It contains poems 
which Dr. Smith has not surpassed in any of his former 
works, and everywhere bears the impress of his special 
faculty. As an instance, attention may be drawn to the 
section entitled ‘Crystalized Sermon, in which occurs the 
noble cycle of poems ‘Sacrifice, ‘The Standing Stones,’ 
‘The Ancient Cross, and ‘The Abbey.’ Our space does 
not here allow us to give such quotations as we 
could wish, but we would refer the reader to that part of the 
book for a miniature ‘epic of religious worship.’ In dwelling 
on the larger aspects of Dr. Smith’s poetry, we have omitted 
to notice what, however, cannot escape the attention of the 
reader of his works—hie distinct lyrical power. He is em- 
phatically a singer, and his ballads and songs possess a fresh- 
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ness and beauty, a pathos and thrilling force, often a gro- 
tesque fancifulness and grim humour which render them 
irresistibly attractive. Take but one example, at once beauti- 
ful and pathetic, but selected, if not altogether at haphazard, 
rather on account of its shortness than its superiority to the 
others :— 
‘Brown, gipsy hours, with white teeth laughing gay, 
Came trooping by me, when a child at play, 
And with their coaxing stole my life away 
Where bird in bush was idling all the day. 
¢ Soft, roguish hours, that in the gloaming peep 
At woodland nooks a”dewy tryste to keep, - 
Stole my young life away, and in a heap 
Of rose leaves, sweetly smelling, hid it deep. 
* Dark, robber ‘hours, like burglars in the night, 
They broke into my house, by cunning sleight, 
And bound me fast, as with a spell of might 
And reft my life away ere morning light. 


‘ The idle bird is silent on the tree, 
The rose leaves withered now and scentless be, 
The spell is broken ; lo! mine eyes can see— 
O thievish hours that stole my life from me ! 


* Lost, lost ! and now the mists, low-trailing, screen 
The visioned glories, that I once have seen, 
And all the hours are grey and cold and mean— 
Lost, lost my life—and O, the might have been !’ 


The popularity of these poems, as indicated by the demand 
for new editions, is a satisfactory sign. No one ever really 
believed that the poet had gone the way of the extinct species, 
or that the age in which we live is one from which it is im- 
possible to elicit feelings of love, beauty, and dignity; but 
there seemed much reason to doubt whether the nature of 
poetry and the functions of the poet had not, in the change of 
opinions and the growing confusion of this time of transition, 
been lost sight of, and lost sight of to perhaps a greater degree 
by the poets than by the people. The existence of these 
works is a very tangible proof to the contrary. It is still 
possible for the poet to hold the passing day up to a divine 
reason, to inform man in the just reason of living, and it isa 
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matter for special gratification that one of the poets who has 
done this the most notably in recent years, to the gladdening 
and enlargement of many hearts, is a countryman of our own. 


Art. IV.—THOMAS CARLYLE’S APPRENTICESHIP. 


Thomas Carlyle. A History of the First Forty Years of His 
Life, 1795-1835. By James ANTHONY FRovupE, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. In Two 
Volumes, with Portraits and Etchings. London, 1882. 


Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by JAMES ANTHONY 
FroupE. In Two Volumes. London, 1881. 


Sartor Resartus: The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh. 
In Three Books. By THoMAs CARLYLE. 


HERE is probably nothing in literary history so remarkable 

as the sudden reaction of feeling which was caused by 

the publication of Mr. Carlyle’s Reminiscences. The prejudice 
against him which had been excited by the peculiarity of his 
style, the boldness of his utterances on social and political 
questions, and the uncertainty of his attitude in relation to 
religion, had all but disappeared long before the date of his 
death. Signal evidence of its disappearance had been given 
so early as 1865, in his election to the Lord Rectorship of 
Edinburgh University, and in the ovation which he received 
when, in the spring of the following year, he delivered his 
Inaugural Address in presence not only of the college digni- 
taries and of representatives of Scottish literature, but of 
grave divines of the Free and other churches, who came in 
gown and hood to do him homage. From that date to the 
time of his death, his influence over the minds of his fellow 
countrymen deepened and extended, till, as the end approach- 
ed, his fame mellowed into a reverent love which accorded to 
the old man living at Chelsea a place among the Sages, if 
not among the Saints, of history. Every sentence he could be 
induced to write was eagerly read, copied into all the news- 
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papers and commented on in their leading columns. People’s 
editions of his works were called for and scattered broadcast 
over the land. When he attained his eightieth birth-day he 
was greeted by an address to which were appended the most 
’ illustrious contemporary names in politics, in literature, in 
science and in theology; and a medal was struck to commemo- 
rate the event. When at last, and in a good old age, 
he was gathered to his people, the universal interest awakened 
was as when kings die. To no one would the gates of the 
national sanctuary, where we treasure up the dust of those 
who have served us best, been more gladly opened: and it is 
no exaggeration to say that when the little group of chosen 
friends stood by his grave in the church-yard of Ecclefechan, 
among the February snows, the whole nation uncovered as 
mourners. The tributes paid to the dead were peculiarly. 
affectionate—criticism was disarmed and his right to a place 
in the foremost ranks was unquestioned. From every town 
and hamlet the pulpit brought the well-worn offering of a 
funeral sermon and cast it on his tomb. Men found in his own 
words the fittest expression of their feeling, and spoke of how 
‘the changeful life picture . . . . had suddenly become 
completed and unchangeable’—how it had ‘been dipped in 
the ether of the heavens and shone transfigured to endure 
even so for ever;’ of how ‘the week day man, who was one of 
us, had put on the garment of eternity and become radiant and 
triumphant.’ 

In less than a month the Reminiscences appeared. Whis- 
pers as to their existence had gone abroad, and eager expectancy 
wasaroused, This, to some extent, accounts for the disappoint- 
ment with which they were received. It was acknowledged 
that they were deeply interesting; that the greater portion of 
them could have been written by no feebler hand; and that as 
material for wise biography, they were beyond all price. But 
published by themselves, and, as a whole, they hardly seemed 
to sustain the reputation of the author of The Diamond Neck- 
lace, The French Revolution, and The Life of Sterling. 
As contributions to literature they are great, though not so 
great as a nation mourning the loss of her greatest, had 
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expected them to be. Every wise man, however, would have 
welcomed even the unfinished productions of the master hand, 
if they had brought no disenchantment with regard to him 
whom venerable age and honourable death had transfigured 
to our eyes. But it was distressing to have the curtain 
of the retirement in which the sage had so long elected 
to live rudely drawn aside, and to have the great preacher 
of the worth of unconsciousne’s and silence revealed in the 
guise of one morbidly nursing, and incontinently telling his 
grief. Carlyle had never paraded his personality. Except in 
the Sartor Resartus—and even that is not avowedly, though 
it is really autobiographical—he had not told the world anything 
of his outer or of his inner history; and now we found ourselves 
taken all at once into his most immediate confidence. We 
were introduced to the secrets of his domestic life; we saw 
him at his worst in his sorrow and bitterness of soul. We 
could not of course expect that when biography came for- 
ward to perform its function, ‘the week-day man’ would 
continue to wear ‘the garment of eternity’ in which death 
had clothed him; but we were entitled to. expect that at 
least the old week-day raiment would be restored, and that 
he would not be utterly unclothed. 

But the disenchantment was mainly due to the apparent 
recklessness with which other people are spoken of in the 
Reminiscences. There were many who, in their enthusiasm 
for Mr. Carlyle, had been accustomed to regard the few who 
were admitted to his friendship with feelings akin to those 
with which the Queen of Sheba regarded the attendants on 
King Solomon, ‘ Happy are thy men, and happy are these thy 
servants, which stand continually before thee and hear thy 
wisdom.’ It was now felt that if Mr. Carlyle’s friends had en- 
joyed an exceptionally great privilege, they were paying for it 
an exceptionally heavy price. He is not more reticent as to 
their domestic relations than as to his own. He is painfully 
candid, if not contemptuous, in dealing with their character 
and conduct. It seemed hard that because he had gone to 
his grave, a multitude of inoffensive people who had lain in 
their's for many years, should be exhumed and have their 
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bones exhibited to pitiless gaze. There are savage lands in 
which, when a great man dies, they honour him by the sacri- 
fice of a multitude of people of inferior grade. We were more 
than willing that Mr. Carlyle should have due honour in his 
sepulture ; we were not prepared to see reputations immolated 
on his tomb. 

The publication of the personal criticism in the Reminis- 
cences might be justified, in so far as it deals with pub- 
lic men. In such chapters as that on Coleridge in The 
Life of Sterling, Mr. Carlyle allowed himself great free- 
dom in dealing with the reputation of men whose names are 
public property. His estimate of Coleridge’s talk may be 
deemed too contemptuous ; but the fact that that talk was an 
acknowledged power in the literature and thought of England, 
made it fair matter of criticism, even on the part of one who 
had been admitted as a guest to hear it. On this principle 
little fault can be found with the freedom of treatment to 
which Edward Irving for example is subjected—even if there 
were not, as in the paper on Irving there is, a spirit of brotherly 
kindness pervading the whole. It would surely, however, have 
been desirable to suppress criticism, even of public men, which 
is so laconic—so little careful to give a reason for itself—as that 
which we find applied to Sir James Graham, who is described 
parenthetically as ‘a baddish sort of man.’ And even if Mr. 
Carlyle did not value so highly as most of us do, the genial 
humour in the essays of Elia, which has helped to make the 
world a little brighter, if not much wiser or more earnest, 
the misfortunes of Charles Lamb ought to have protec- 
ted him from the unpitying words, which are the less 
pardonable, that they are startlingly vivid and terribly mem- 
orable. But it is difficult to think of any possible ground 
on which the publication of the unkind things which Mr. 
Carlyle allowed himself to say of private persons, such as 
Edward Irving’s wife, could be justified. We shrink from 
thought of the pain which these references to the dead, who 
never challenged the world’s opinion, must have inflicted on the 
living. 

It is not wonderful that the reaction caused by the publi- 
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cation of those volumes was deep and general. Among the un- 
reasoning multitude who were joining in the celebration of Mr. 
Carlyle’s obsequies, because his death was the event of the hour, 
and because it was the correct thing to sound his praises, the 
effect of the appearance of the Reminiscences reminds us of 
nothing so much, as of the effect of the apparition of Athelstane 
among the feasters at his funeral. Had it been permitted to 
the departed sage to witness it, he would have grimly smiled 
at the precipitate retreat of the Ephesian crowd who had 
been proclaiming his greatness. He of all men would 
have cared least to retain the lip-homage which is paid 
to the illustrious when they die. But there were those to 
whom his teaching had been an inspiration, who, when they 
had read these volumes, went about their work with a burden 
on their hearts like that which presses upon men whose dearest 
friend is under some cloud. When they met they spoke with 
bated breath and sorrowful countenance; they asked anxiously 
of each other whether the reputation so dear to them would 
ever recover the wound with which it had been wounded in 
the house of its friend; whether the rough garment of him 
who had been taken from them would ever again be recognised 
as a prophet’s mantle. Only a few had the courage to assert 
that the reaction was temporary ; they would comfort them- 
selves by quoting the old inscription on an Arab ring, ‘ This 
also will pass.’ 

The action of Mr. Froude was freely criticised. He was 
able indeed to plead Mr. Carlyle’s consent to the immediate 
and separate publication of these papers; but on his own 
showing the proposal to publish in this form originated with 
himself. These, along with all his other papers, Mr. Carlyle 
‘scarcely remembering what they contained, but with 
characteristic fearlessness’ gave him leave to use as he might 
please. 


‘The Reminiscences, says Mr. Froude in his preface, ‘appeared to 
me to be far too valuable to be broken up and employed in any composi- 
tion of my own, and I told Mr. Carlyle that I thought they ought to be 
printed with the requisite omissions immediately after his own death. He 
agreed with me that it should be so, and at one time it was proposed that 
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the type should be set up while he was still alive, and could himself revise 
what he had written. He found, however, that the effort would be too 
much for him, and the reader has here before him Mr. Carlyle’s own 
handiwork, but without his last touches, not edited by himself, not. 
corrected by himself, perhaps most of it not intended for publication, and 
written down merely as an occupation, for his own private satisfaction.’ 


On Mr. Froude’s further showing, the greater part of the 
papers were written in circumstances quite peculiar, when the 
writer's mind was distraught by the sorrow into which the 
sudden death of his wife had plunged him. ‘So singular was his 
condition at this time that he was afterwards unconscious of 
what he had done; and when ten years later I found the 
Irving MS. and asked him about it, he did not know to what 
I was alluding.’ 

It seemed, therefore, that if justification of Mr. Froude were 
needed, it could hardly be found in the consent of an old man, 
so feeble that the effort to correct proofs would have been too 
much for him, to a proposal made by the one to whose discre- 
tion he had confided everything, that certain papers, of the 
very existence of which he had been oblivious, should be 
published. Mr, Froude was as much bound to act on his own 
judgment as if he had not opened the paperstill after Mr. Carlyle’s 
death. Besides the consent quoted, had the reservation ‘ with 
the requisite omissions ;’ and it was felt that this reservation 
not only justified but demanded the excision of passages which 
have appeared. A very slight exercise of editorial prerogative 
- in this direction would have spared much needless pain. 

In thus describing the reaction of feeling with regard to 
Mr. Carlyle, and prevalent opinion as to the action of his 
biographer, we are happily able to speak mainly in the past 
tense. A counter reaction has been taking place since the 
publication in the present year of the two goodly volumes in 
which, in a manner worthy of his great reputation, Mr. Froude 
gives a history of the first forty years of Carlyle’s life. It 
these volumes do not entirely vindicate Mr. Froude, and we 
are among those who think they do not, they at least shew 
that it was on a well-considered plan that he acted. He 
believed that the worthiest tribute he could pay to the dead, 
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was to let men see him ‘as he was, with his angularities, his 
sharp speeches, his special peculiarities, meritorious or unmeri- 
torious, precisely as they had actually been.’ It was natural 
that he should have this conviction. He knew all Mr. Carlyle’s | 
weaknesses, as well as his great strength; and had learned, 
spite of his irritability, his severity, his atrabilious moods, to 
love him with more than filial love, If he could only help men 
to see him as he saw him, to know him as he knew him, he 
would gain for him an abiding place in their hearts) He says: 
* When‘the Devil’s advocate has said his worst against Carlyle, 
he leaves a figure still of unblemished integrity, purity, 
loftiness of purpose, and inflexible resolution to do the right, 
as of a man living consciously under his Maker’s eye, and with 
his thoughts fixed on the account which he would have to 
render of his talents ;’ and so he deemed it best to furnish the 
Devil’s advocate with his brief, and let him do his worst. 

The theory of biography on which he proceeded is that 
which Carlyle approved. ‘In dealing,’ he says, ‘ with Carlyle’s 
own memory, I felt myself bound to conform to his own rule.’ 
That rule he finds laid down in a familiar passage from the 
review of Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, in which the 
reviewer thus vindicates the biographer :— 

‘One thing we hear greatly blamed in Mr. Lockhart, that he has been 
too communicative, indiscreet, and has recorded much that ought to have 
lain suppressed. Persons are mentioned, and circumstances not always of 
an ornamental sort. It would appear that there is far less reticence than 
was looked for! Various persons, name and surname, have ‘‘ received 
pain.” Nay, the very hero of the biography is rendered unheroic; un- 
ornamental facts of him, and of those he had to do with, being set forth in 
plain English ; hence “‘ personality,” ‘‘ indiscretion,” or worse, “ sanctities 
of private life,” &c.—How delicate, decent, is English biography, bless its 
mealy mouth!’ It is Carlyle’s opinion that, ‘of all the praises copiously 
bestowed on Mr. Lockhart’s work there is none in reality so creditable to 
him as this same censure which has also been pretty copious. It is a 
censure better than a good many praises. He is found guilty of having 
said this and that, calculated not to be entirely pleasant to this man and 
that ; in other words, calculated to give him and the thing he worked in a 
living set of features, not to leave him vague in the white beatified ghost 
condition.’ 





We have no quarrel with Mr. Froude’s theory of biography 
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which is also Mr. Carlyle’s. It is the theory generally com- 
mended by expounders of Holy Scripture. The candour of 
Bible biography is justly spoken of as one of its excellencies, 
The biography of King David, for example, would not be so 
valuable as it is, if it omitted the matter of Uriah the Hittite. 
The question at issue is not as to the correct theory of 
biography, but as to the application of the theory. It is clear 
that the line must be drawn somewhere. The law of libel 
draws a line for the biographer who is tempted to carry the prin- 
ciple of freedom too far. In the passage on which Mr. Froude 
founds, Carlyle recognises a limit to the freedom of treatment he 
commends, ‘In speaking of the man and men he has to do 
with, he (the biographer) will of course keep all his charities 
about him, but all his eyes open. Far be it from him to set 
down aught untrue; nay, not to abstain from and leave in 
oblivion, much that is true.’ All that criticism cares to ask as 
to Mr. Froude’s action with regard to the Reminiscences is, 
Did he ‘keep all his charities about him? Was it not his duty 
‘to abstain from and leave in oblivion much’ of what he found 
in these papers, which, however true it may be, it did not con- 
cern the world to know ? 

But even if Mr. Froude could be shown to have exercised a 
wise discretion in resolving to issue the Reminiscences as a 
whole, the question still remains as to the time he chose for 
publication. The impression they produced would have been 
different had they followed, rather than preceded the biography. 
It was desirable that, ere-we were permitted to know as much as 
they reveal, we should have known a good deal more. 
Now that the story of Mr. Carlyle’s early struggle is in 
our hands, we can bear with much of which before we 
were impatient; and in view of what we are now told of hig 
relation to certain persons who are somewhat roughly handled 
in the Reminiscences, we are constrained to admit the justice 
of some words which before seemed reckless, 

But whatever opinion may be held as to the expediency 
of the course which Mr. Froude saw fit to adopt in executing 
the trust committed to him, the volumes in which he tells the 
story of the first forty years of Carlyle’s life entitle him to our 
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warmest gratitude; and with these volumes in our hands, there 
is no longer room to doubt that when the promised publication 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, illustrative of the London life of herself 
and her husband, takes place; and when Mr. Froude completes 
his task by adding a brief account of the last years, Carlyle’s | 
name will stand higher than it has ever yet stood, in the esti- 
mation of all who can appreciate a life of lofty aim and resolute 
purpose. Meanwhile these volumes invite us to the study of 
that period of his life which Mr. Froude fitly names his 
apprenticeship, when, before he had fairly gained the world’s 
ear, he was gathering strength, and in toil and struggle quali- 
fying himself for his work as a teacher of his generation. In 
view of other points of resemblance which have led to his being 
likened to a Hebrew prophet, it is interesting to note that the 
period of preparation extends to precisely forty years—from 
1795, the date of his birth, to 1835, the year following his final 
settlement in London. 

In another particular there is analogy between Mr. Carlyle 
and the prophets, to whom he has been likened. He was born 
of a peasant race, and spent his early years amid the simplici- 
ties of country life. The blood which ran in his veins was 
blood that had been warmed in many a border fray. The 
spirit of the reiver was specially conspicuous in the grandfather, 
whose name he bore. ‘Old Thomas Carlyle was formed after the 
border type, more given to fighting and wild adventure, than 
to patient industry.’ ‘He did not drink,’ his grandson says, 
‘but he was a fiery man, irascible, indomitable, of the tough- 
ness and springiness of steel.’ And yet withal there was some- 
thing of literary sympathy in the rough carpenter and farmer. 
‘He studied Anson’s Voyages, and, in his old age, strange to 
say, when his sons were growing into young men, he would 
sit with a neighbour over the fire, reading, much to their 
scandal, the Arabian Nights.’ 

Ere the Carlyle blood reached our hero’s father, it had been 
somewhat cooled; or at least the fiery spirit of the race was in 
him tempered by the influence of religion, and the fighting 
instinct had mellowed into a spirit of patient labour and intelli- 
gent industry, by which battle was done with the hard rock 
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and obdurate soil of Annandale, to compel them to useful ends. 
James Carlyle, first a stone-mason, and then a small farmer, 
was a man after his son’s heart, with ‘sterling sincerity in 
thought, word, and deed, most quiet, but capable of blazing 
into whirlwinds when needful.’ ‘He had an air of deepest 
gravity and even sternness. He had the most entire and 
open contempt for idle tattle—what he called clatter; any 
talk that had a meaning in it, he could listen to; what had no 
meaning in it, above ‘all what seemed false, he absolutely 
could not and would not hear, but: abruptly turned from it. 
Long may we remember his “I don’t believe thee;” his 
tongue-paralysing cold indifferent “Hah.”’ His second wife, 
Margaret Aitken, (‘a woman of to me the fairest descent— 
that of the pious, the just and wise,) was Carlyle’s mother, 
‘the best of all mothers to whom, for body and soul, I owe 
endless gratitude.’ She seems to have brought into the union 
an element of lighter playfulness which blended with, and at 
the same time relieved the stern humour of her husband. 
They toiled together not without outward success, winning 
under hard conditions some worldly substance and much res- 
pect in their little community, and training their sons and 
daughters to industry and godliness. For they were distinc- 
tively and above all else godly people—members of the 
Secession Church of Ecclefechan,—a humble meeting-house 
‘thatched with heath, —of which their son says :—‘ That poor 
temple of my childhood is more sacred to me than the biggest 
cathedral then extant could have been; rude, rustic, bare, no 
‘temple in the world was more so; but there were sacred 
lambencies, tongues of authentic flame which kindled what 
was best in one, what has not yet gone out.’ They had for 
pastor the Rev. John Johnstone, whom Carlyle describes as 
‘the priestliest man I ever under any ecclesiastical guise was 
privileged to look on.’ Of the order to which this ‘teacher of 
the people’ belonged he says, ‘ Very venerable are those old 
Seceder clergy to me, now when I look back. . . . Most 
figures of them in my time were hoary old men; men so like 
evangelists in modern vesture, and poor scholars and gentlemen 


of Christ, I have nowhere met with among protestant or papal 
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clergy in any country in the world.’ The people who consti- 
tuted the membership of the church were equally venerable to 
him, with ‘their heavy-laden, patient, ever attentive faces,’ 
their ‘ thrifty cleanly poverty.’ Of one of them, ‘tall, straight, 
very clean always, brown as mahogany, with a beard white as 
snow, he tells the following anecdote :— 


‘Old David Hope (that was his name) lived on a little farm close by Sol- 
way shore, a mile or two east of Annan—a wet country with late harvests, 
which are sometimes incredibly difficult to save,—ten days continuously 
pouring, then a day, perhaps two days, of drought, part of them, it may be, 
of high roaring wind ; during which the moments are golden for you, and 
perhaps you had better work all night as presently there will be deluges 
again. David’s stuff, one such morning, was all standing dry, ready to be 
saved still if he stood to it, which was very much hisintention. Breakfast, 
wholesome hasty porridge, was soon over, and next in course came family 
worship, what they call taking the book, i.e., taking your Bible, psalm and 
chapter always part of the service. David was putting on his spectacles 
when somebody rushed in. ‘Such a raging wind risen will drive the 
stooks (shocks) into the sea if let alone.” ‘‘ Wind!” answered David. 
‘* Wind canna get ae straw that has been appointed mine. Sit down and 
let us worship God.” ’ 


It was no mere pleasant sentiment which led Carlyle to 
cherish the memory of the temple of his childhood, and of 
those who taught and worshipped within its poor walls. The 
deepest roots of his life were there. The godly counsels of his 
mother followed him into the after struggle ; and when diver- 
gence from the old modes of expression perplexed her, he 
comforted her by the reiterated assurance that they had the 
same faith, though they had different forms of uttering it. His 
reverence for his parents is singularly beautiful. In his feeling 
towards his father the reverence was not unmixed with awe,— 
«We had all to complain,’ he says, ‘that we could not freely 
love our father. His heart seemed as if walled in ;’ but in his 
relation to his mother, the love was so perfect that it cast out 
fear. She taught herself to write that she might have the joy 
of corresponding with him; she subscribed herself ‘ your old 
minnie ;’ when he sent her a present, she called it ‘my son’s 
venison ;’ even after he had grown to man’s estate, she sent 
him such counsels as these :— 
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‘Oh, Tom, mind the golden season of youth, and remember your Creator 
in the days of your youth. Seek God while He may be found. Call upon 
Him while He is near. We hear that the world by wisdom knew not God. 
Pray for His presence with you and His counsel to guide you. Have you 
got through the Bible yet? If you have, read it again. I hope you will 
not be weary, and may the Lord open your understanding. . . . Now, 
Tom, be sure to tell me about your chapters.’ 


To both parents alike the ‘honour’ of the commandment 
was unstintedly given. His father’s character supplied him 
with an ideal of industry and capability in work. It was his 
ambition to write his books as well as the Ecclefechan mason 
had built his houses ; and when sick at heart of what he saw 
of the self-seeking struggle in the Edinburgh society of 1833, 
of which he says, ‘ The spirit of Mammon rules all their world,’ 
‘ All are alike of the earth earthy, he writes thus :— 


‘I shall never make any fortune in the world ; unless it were that highest 
of all conceivable fortunes, the fortune to do, in some smallest degree, my 
All-wise Taskmaster’s bidding here. May He, of His great grace, enable 
me! 1 offer up no other prayer. Are not my days numbered : a span’s 
thrift in the sea of eternity? Fool is he who could speak lies or act lies, 
for the better or worse that can befall him for that least of little whiles. I 
say, therefore, lie away worthy brethren, lie to all lengths, be promoted 
to all lengths ; but as for me and my house we will not lie at all. Again, 
I say, God enable us! and so there it rests. Ought not my father’s and 
my mother’s son to speak even so ?” 


From the instructions of the village schoolmaster, and of Mr. 
Johnstone, the Secession Minister, who helped him with his 
Latin, Carlyle passed to Annan Grammar School—the Hinter- 
‘schlag of Sartor, where he was subjected to terrible suffering 
from the persecutions of the rude boys who took advantage of 
his unwillingness, in deference to his mother’s injunction, to 
give stroke for stroke. It was not till nature asserted itself, 
and he had made good his standing in the school by showing 
that he could fight for it, that he was permitted to learn in 
peace. Before he was fourteen he passed from the Grammar 
School to Edinburgh University, walking all the way from 
Ecclefechan, nearly one hundred miles, under the guidance of 
‘Palinurus Tom, a student some three years his senior. 
Though from the distance of more than half a century, he 
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looked back tenderly on his experience at the University, 
which, when he was an old man, cast its highest honour 
at his feet, and though he helped to enrich it by bequeathing 
his wife’s estate of Craigenputtock to found scholarships for its 
students, he seems to have derived little substantial help from 
its teaching. It hardly admits of doubt that it is the ‘ Name- 
less’ University of the Sartor, of which Teufelsdréckh says :— 


‘ Had you anywhere in Crim Tartary walled in a square enclosure, fur- 
nished it with an ill-chosen library, and then turned loose into it eleven 
hundred Christian striplings, to tumble about as they listed, from three to 
seven years ; certain persons under the title of professors being stationed 
at the gates to declare aloud that it was a University, and exact consider- 
able admission fees, you had, not indeed in mechanical structure, yet in 
spirit and result, some imperfect substance of our High Seminary.’ 


But ‘the hungry young,’ who ‘looked up to their spiritual 
nurses, and for food were bidden eat the east wind, con- 
trived, after the manner of Scottish students, to educate 
themselves and each other. Carlyle’s powers were soon re- 
cognised by the members of his little circle of Annandale lads, 
of whom one ‘ addressed him always as “ Jonathan,” or “Dean,” 
or “ Doctor,” asif he was to be a second Swift,’—another wrote 
to him, ‘knowing how you abhor all affectation,’ while all looked 
to him ‘to direct their judgment and advise them in difficulties. 
He was the prudent one of the party, able, if money matters 
went wrong, to help them out of his humble savings.’ 

At the close of his arts curriculum, he enrolled himself as a 
student of theology, but probably because he had already 
begun to hesitate as to ultimately entering the ministry, he 
elected to take the longer course of a non-resident, and was 
appointed to a mathematical tutorship in Annan Grammar 
School, which he held for two years, finding the chief advan- 
tage of the appointment in his nearness to the farm house of 
Mainhill, to which his father had by that time removed. His 
next appointment was to a school in Kirkcaldy, where, spite 
of the fact that he was sent there as a rival teacher, he formed 
the most lasting and influential of his earlier friendships—that 
with Edward Irving, with whom he had some previous acquain- 
tance. Neither of the friends was specially adapted to the work 
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of ‘schoolmastering,’ neither was able to maintain very cordial 
relations with the Kirkcaldy burghers, and they both resigned 
their situations at the close of 1818. Carlyle’s residence in 
Kirkcaldy was memorable from two circumstances, It was while 
there that he resolved finally to abandon the idea of being a 
minister; and it was there that he had his first experience of 
romance, in an attachment to a well-born lady, Margaret 
Gordon, whose aunt, with whom she lived, prudently inter- 
fered to prevent an engagement before there was much 
damage done on either side, but not before the young lady 
had recognised the genius of the nameless schoolmaster, and 
foreseen his future greatness—and not before she had become 
to him an abiding memery. It was with the intention of study- 
ing law that he returned to Edinburgh on leaving Kirk- 
caldy ; but though he read some books in this department, 
and attended Hume’s lectures, his intention was shortlived. 

The years which followed were terrible years to Carlyle. It 
was his lot from first to last to live a burdened life. Even at 
home the life of his childhood was not joyous. At school, 
as we have seen, he was made miserable by rude persecutions. 
To the end he suffered from his dyspepsia, his nervousness, his 
sleeplessness ; and the sins of his generation lay as a cross 
upon his heart. But the essential agony of his life-battle 
came on just after he left Kirkcaldy. Edward Irving, the 
one friend admitted to his confidence, writes to him :—‘ The 
race which you have run these last years pains me even to 
think upon it, and if it should be continued a little longer I 
_ pray God to give you strength to endure it.’ Speaking of 
Cromwell’s hypochondriacal maladies, and ‘ fancies about the 
Town Cross, Carlyle says, ‘Temptations in the wilderness, 
choices of Hercules and the like, in succinct or loose form, 
are appointed for every man that will assert a soul in him- 
self, and be a man;’ but in his own case the wilderness was 
specially dreary, the conflict was peculiarly severe. The 
doubts which assailed him with regard to the forms of doc- 
trine which had been interwoven with his most sacred associ- 
ations, were distressing in proportion to the depth of his 
reverence for his parents, and for the ‘temple of his child- 
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hood.’ Not the earth only, but also heaven was shaken. 
He had to spend many a weary day and sleepless night 
ere the things which cannot be shaken made themselves 
clear to him. 

Several influences combined to deepen the agony of the 
spiritual conflict. Foremost among them was the state of 
his health. After his return-to Edinburgh on leaving Kirk- 
caldy at the close of 1818, he was attacked by the fell disorder 
which afflicted him through life,—‘all his reflections were 
coloured by dyspepsia, and ‘his doubts were blackening 
into thunder clouds.’ His sense of loneliness, and the diffi- 
culty of finding a footing in life, also helped to increase his 
misery. But it was the state of the country, and the condition 
of the poor at the close of the great war—when wages were 
low and food was dear, when thousands were out of work and 
their families were starving—that forced upon his heart the 
questions with which saints and psalmists have wrestled,—Is 
there any moral government in the world where one event 
comes alike to all—where indeed the righteous suffer and the 
wicked are exalted? Is there any living God who hears the 
cry of the destitute? The simple faith of his father and his 
mother in a Bible, supernaturally inspired as an infallible 
message from God to bear witness of His love, was no longer 
possible for him, and he became the victim of a great unrest. 
He could not settle to work with any definite aim. When he 
escaped to the country, ‘he could not read: he wandered 
about the moors like a restless spirit—his mother was in 
agony about him—he was her darling, her pride, the apple 
of her eye, and she could not restrain her lamentations and 
remonstrances.’ 

The days of darkness which began in 1818 lasted till the 
midsummer of 1821, when the incident in the Sartor of the 
Rue St. Thomas de l’Enfer—which we have his own authority 
for accepting as autobiographical—took place in Leith Walk, 
Edinburgh. He was going to the sea to enjoy the bath which 
was his daily, and almost his only available solace. He was 
in utter misery, and reason seemed to be trembling on its 
throne; when a sudden thought of defiance and victory 
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flashed into his mind. Then he says, ‘I shook base fear 
away from me for ever.’ His misery was not ended, but the 
temper of it was changed, ‘ Not fear or whining sorrow was it, 
but indignation and grim fire-eyed defiance.’ This, which he 
speaks of as his spiritual new birth, was at least the first step 
towards the creed in which he found rest, described in the 
‘ Sartor’ as ‘The Everlasting Yea,’ and expounded in the chapter 
on ‘ The Natural Supernatural.’ 

During the years of unrest, he had earned a scanty livelihood 
by private teaching and by writing brief articles for Brewster's 
Encyclopedia; but his chief occupation, to which he strove 
amid his misery to apply himself, was the study of German 
literature. Schiller first attracted him, and then Goethe gained 
the power over his thought, which he never lost. It is certain 
that he was greatly helped to the attainment of a settled belief 
by those pages in the Wanderjahre on the position and aims of 
Christianity, which he was accustomed to the end to say, con- 
tained more wisdom than most of what had been written on 
that, high theme. 

The understanding of Mr. Carlyle’s religious convictions to 
which every attentive student of the Sartor is led, has been 
confirmed by Mr. Froude, who not only tells what he had 
learned by frequent conversations on these matters, but 
gives us certain fragments in which the old man had once and 
again begun to set forth the articles of the creed to which he 
had clung, since the date of what he describes as his conver- 
sion. We have not space fully to explain that creed, nor 

‘is it our province to criticise it. Its central doctrine is 
. Shadowed forth in the title of the chapter we have referred 
to, ‘The Natural Supernatural.’ He does not deny the super- 
natural, but he widens its realm and recognises it in other 
regions besides those in which men have traced its working. 
He does not deny that God revealed Himself to and by 
Hebrew men, but the revelation came by use of the 
faculties with which He endowed them for discovering His 
truth ; and the like revelation has come, and is coming still 
to other men in other nations. He does not deny the miracu- 
lous, but he believes that all God’s universe is a miracle. To 
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him not one but every bush is ablaze with the glory of the 
Divine presence. His position—whatever we may think of it— 
is to be clearly distinguished from scepticism or unbelief. ‘He 
believed as firmly as any Jewish prophet or catholic saint in the 
spiritual truths of religion.’ ‘The theories which dispensed with 
God and the soul Carlyle utterly abhorred.’ ‘Scepticism on the 
nature of right and wrong,-as on man’s responsibility to his 
Maker, never touched or tempted him.’ After expounding 
‘the tremendous image of a Doomsday—dies irae, dies illa,— 
when the All-just, without mercy now, with only terrific ac- 
curacy now, would judge the quick and the dead, and to each 
soul measure out the reward of his deeds done in the body— 
eternal heaven to the good, to the bad eternal hell ;’ he adds, 
‘My friend, it well behoves us to reflect how true essentially all 
this still is: that it continues, and will continue fundamentally 
a fact in all essential particulars—its certainty, I say its infal- 
lible certainty, its absolute justness, and all the other particu- 
lars, the eternity itself included.’ With his reverence for the 
person, and estimate of the character of Jesus Christ, whom he 
distinguishes from the heroes whose worship he expounds— 
with his reiterated statement as to the pre-eminence and per- 
manence of the Christian religion,—‘ the worship of sorrow,’— 
all readers of his works are familiar. From a letter which 
now appears for the first time, we learn his attitude in 
relation to the question of prayer. In answer to enquiries, 
which he characterises as of ‘amiable ingenuous character,’ 


he says :— 


‘First, then, as to your objection vf setting up our poor wish or will in 
opposition to the will of the Eternal, I have not the least word to say in 
contradiction of it. And this seems to close, and does, in a sense though 
not perhaps in all senses, close the question of our prayers being granted, 
or what is called ‘‘ heard ;” but that is not the whole question. 

‘For, on the other hand, prayer is, and remains always, a native and 
deepest impulse of the soul of man; and correctly gone about, is of the 
very highest benefit (nay, one might say, indispensability) to every man 
aiming morally high in this world. No prayer, no religion, or at least 
only a dumb and lamed one! Prayer is a turning of one’s soul, in 
heroic reverence, in infinite desire and endeavour, towards the Highest, 
the All-Excellent, Omnipotent, Supreme. The modern Hero, therefore, 
ought not to give up praying, as he has latterly all but done. . ° 
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‘Prayer is the aspiration of our poor struggling heavy-laden soul towards 
its Eternal Father ; and, with or without words, ought not to become im- 
possible, nor, I persuade myself, need it ever. Loyal sons and subjects can 
approach the King’s throne who have no ‘‘ request ” to make there, except 
that they may continue loyal. Cannot they?’ 


After his father’s death, he advised his younger brother, left 
at home, to maintain the observance of family worship in the 
house; and he commended another brother because he had 
begun to observe it in his home. 

Whatever may be thought of Carlyle’s creed—and its 
defects are manifest enough—it must be admitted by all 
that it was the inspiration of a noble life. In the midst 
of hard struggle and frequent disappointment, he would 
say, ‘On the whole I always return to this. As the great 
Guide orders, so be it. While I can say His will be mine, 
there is no power in earth or out of it that can put me to fear.’ 
Again he would say, ‘ For myself, I fear not the world, or re- 
gard it a jot except as the task-garden of the Highest, wherein 
I am called to do whatever work the Task-Master of men (wise 
are they that can hear and obey Him) shall please to appoint 
me. What are its frowns or its favours? What are its diffi- 
culties and falsehoods and hollow threatenings to me? With 
the spirit of my father I will front and conquer them. Let 
us fear nothing; only being the slaves of sin and madness: 
these are the only real slaves.’ Hisideal of life was that which 
is expressed in the word Entsagen, the renunciation of personal 
happiness—a word which, occurring constantly in his letters 
and in his conversation, greatly perplexed John Stuart Mill. 
‘My main comfort about you, he would write to his younger 
brother, ‘is to see the grand practical lesson of Entsagen im- 
pressing itself in ineffaceable devoutness on your heart; herein 
it is well said eigentlich beginnt das Leben. Whoso is a man, 
may in all seasons, scenes, and circumstances live like a man. 
Let us take the world bravely, then, and fight bravely to the 
end, since nothing else has been appointed us. We might 
multiply quotations, but the whole story of his life illustrates 
better than any number of quotations the practical power of the 
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religious convictions to which he had fought his way through 
the deep darkness, 

In the light of what we have ascertained as to these convic- 
tions, we have no difficulty in reconciling the confession which 
Irving drew from him on the edge of the battle-field of Drum- 
clog, that he did not think as his friend did of the Christian 
religion, and that it was vain to expect that he ever could or 
would, with the assurance he to the end gave his mother, that 
their belief was essentially the same, although their language 
was different. To the scientific theologian of the school to 
which Irving belonged, the exclusive authority of a revelation 
authenticated by the exclusively miraculous was essential; to 
the simple believer the spiritual verities which all revelation 
teaches, are the food of the soul, as to the source of which he 
cares less to enquire. Carlyle was assured that in the accep- 
tance of what he believed to be fundamental in his mother’s 
creed, he and she stood on the same ground. When he heard 
of his father’s death, one of the considerations with which he 
comforted himself was that his father had been spared to him 
till he was better able to bear his loss; ‘till by manifold strug- 
gles I too, as he did, feel my feet on the everlasting rock, and 
through time with its death, can in some degree see into eter- 
nity with its life.’ 

Just before Carlyle emerged from the darkness he was 
taken to Haddington by Edward Irving, and introduced 
to Miss Welsh, with whom his destiny was thenceforward to 
be linked. Mr. Froude believes that as the disappointment of 
his hopes in relation to Margaret Gordon had helped to plunge 
him into the depths, so his introduction to Jane Welsh had 
something to do with his deliverance. His first relation with 
his future wife was one of literary friendship. Her keen eye 
early discovered his commanding ability, and she fearlessly 
accepted him as her guide and intellectual director. He told 
her the books she ought to read, and procured them for her. 
A regular correspondence, and frequent calls on his part when 
she was visiting her friends in Edinburgh, were the natural 
results. She did not dream of any closer relation. 


‘She had no thought of marrying him, but she was flattered by his 
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attachment. It amused her to see the most remarkable person that she had 
ever met with at her feet. His birth and position seemed to secure her 
against the possibility of any closer connection between them. Then he had 
a trying time of it. In serious moments she would tell him that their meet- 
ing had made an epoch in her history, and had influenced her character’ 
and life. When the humour changed, she would ridicule his Annandale: 
accent, turn his passionate expressions to scorn, and when she had toned 
him down again, she would smile once more and enchant him back into 
illusions. She played with him, frightened him away, drew him back, 
quarrelled with him, received him again into favour as the fancy took her, 
till at last the poor man said—‘‘ My private idea is that you are a witch 
like Sapphira in the New Testament, concerning whom Dr. Nimmo once 
preached in my hearing: ‘‘ It seems probable, my friends, that Ananias 
was tempted into this by some spirit more wicked than his wife.” ’ 


When encouraged by some expression of gratitude more 
warm than she had used before, he ventured to make advances 
as a suitor, he was met with a repulse quick and apparently 
decisive. The fact is, her heart was still occupied with the 
image of her former tutor. Edward Irving was passionately 
attached to her, and his love was as passionately returned ; 
but an early engagement formed during the Kirkcaldy period 
of his life, and his honourable though perhaps mistaken sense 
of the absolutely binding nature of such engagements, pre- 
vented the realization of their hopes. Had circumstances been 
other than they were, or had the Kirkcaldy minister and his 
daughter been wiser and less unyielding, the future of two 
notable lives would have been widely different. It hardly 
admits of doubt that with the keen intellect and native shrewd- 
ness of Jane Welsh at his side, Irving’s career would not have 
been wrecked by the follies and extravagancies which made him 
prematurely old, and sent him to the grave before his time. 
She rightly guaged her influence when she said, ‘There 
would have been no tongues had Irving married me.’ 

In that case, of course, Carlyle’s suit would have remained 
hopeless. Would it have been well for him that it had been 
so? and would it have been well for her, that even with Irving 
beyond her reach, she had adhered to her expressed resolution 
to be Carlyle’s friend, but never his wife? Mr. Froude would 
answer these questions in the affirmative. ‘Two diamonds,’ 
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he says, ‘do not easily form cup and socket.’ He thinks the 
one indispensable condition of a perfectly happy marriage was 
awanting. He quotes her words that she loved Carlyle, but 
that she was not in love with him; and he infers from the 
manner in which Carlyle received his first repulse, as well as 
from the coolness with which he wrote when the treaty of 
marriage was being negotiated, that the words were as appli- 
cable to him as to her. 

With great diffidence we venture to differ from the bio- 
grapher on the latter point. It seems to us certain that she 
never loved Carlyle with such love as her early passion for 
Irving showed her to be capable of, and that while she loyally 
bore the burden she had taken upon her when she married 
him, that burden was not lightened by the all-engrossing 
affection which, if she had had it, would have done much to 
woo him from his abstractions, and to charm him out of 
kis humours. This has been placed beyond doubt by 
the words she spoke ‘in the late evening of her laborious 
life’:—‘I married for ambition. Carlyle has exceeded all 
that my wildest hopes ever imagined of him—and I am 
miserable.’ But we have been unable to resist the con- 
viction that the best love of his heart was given to her. 
It may be true that it would have been wiser for him ™ 
never to have married. The wedding garment does not fit 
well with the camel’s hair and Jeathern girdle: and it is 
better for one who has to bear the burdens of his genera- 
tion in weariness and painfulness, and who has moreover 
a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan sent to buffet 
him, not to lead about a sister, a wife. We have it on the 
authority of Carlyle’s mother that he was ‘ gey ill to live wi’— 
and probably the mother of Elijah the Tishbite would have 
said, in the language of Gilead, the same thing of her son ere 
he went to stand before Ahab. But so far as the love which 
warrants and sanctifies marriage was possible to one whose 
calling was to wildernesses and lonely caves, that love was 
given by Carlyle to the woman whom he wedded. It is true 
that when negotiating the marriage, he stands firmly out 
against successive proposals made by her as to their place of 
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residence and mode of life, and is exacting in his demand that 
._ if she loves him she must be prepared to accept ‘his heart and 
hand, with the barren and perplexed destiny which promises 
to attend them.’ He had insight enough to see that it was 
‘not the poor unknown rejected Thomas Carlyle that she 
knew, but the prospective rich, known and admired :’ and it 
does not seem inconsistent with the deepest affection, that he 
should seek to test her love by asking that she should be 
willing to share his poverty and obscurity. In the letter in 
which we find these ‘hard sayings,’ he says, ‘Oh Jane, I could 
weep too, for I love you in my deepest heart.’ The difference 
in their upbringing must be taken into account—he was a 
peasant’s son and had not learned to understand that amenities 
which it was no privation to him, or to his mother and sisters 
to want, were necessaries of life to a woman born and nurtured 
as Miss Welsh had been. It was tlierefore no evidence of 
lack of true affection that he did not understand how great 
to her were the privations involved in their life on the lonely 
moor; and that there and elsewhere he was so engrossed with 
the work he had in hand, that she was left much to herself. 
But through all their married life—as even in the preliminary 
correspondence—we see the tenderness of love welling up 
out of the gloomy depths of his nature. She was his ‘Goody’ 
—her letters to him in his absence from home were ‘not unlike 
what the drop of water from Lazarus's finger might have been 
to Dives in the flame.’ Again he says, ‘And how should we 
do, thinkest thou, with an eternal separation? O God, it is 
fearful, fearful. But is not a little temporary separation like 
this needful, to manifest what daily mercy is in our lot which 
otherwise we might forget or esteem as a thing of course?’ 
Yet again, in a letter written when he was alone in London, 
and suffering under the discomfort of insect-infected lodg- 
ings, was pouring out bitter invective, he appeals to her thus: 
‘But, oh, my dear Jeannie, do help me to be a little softer 
to be a little merciful to al/ men, even gigmen. Why should 
a man, though bilious, never so “nervous,” impoverished, 
bug-bitten, and bedevilled, let Satan haye dominion over 
him? Save me, save me, my Goody! It is on this side 
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that I am threatened; nevertheless we will prevail, I tell 
thee; by God’s grace we will and shall.’ All the world 
knows how overwhelming was his sorrow when the final 
separation came. We gather, indeed, from the outpourings of 
his grief, that her death had smitten him with compunction 
for his unwitting neglect; but every page betokens a deep, 
true, and tender love. 

We have been tempted to dwell at some length on this pain- 
fully interesting subject, to which Mr. Froude gives great 
prominence in the biography. We do not detract from Mrs. 
Carlyle, when we say that the one indispensable condition of 
perfectly happy marriage was on her side awanting. It is 
rather to her honour that lacking it, she was able with un- 
flinchingly loyalty to bear the heavy burdens which were to 
her a cross instead of a joy. There are few scenes more 
memorable than that chiaroscuro scene, so vividly pictured in 
a letter written by her thirty years after the incident to which 
it refers. She tells a friend how she came to learn ‘that it is 
not the greatness or littleness of the “duty nearest hand,” but 
the spirit in which one does it, that makes one’s doing noble or 
mean.’ She describes the isolation of Craigenputtock. She 
tells of their poverty, and of how, ‘being an only child, she 
was sublimely ignorant of every branch of useful knowledge, 
though a capital Latin scholar, and very fair mathematician !’ 
how it behoved her to learn to sew, and to cook, no capable 
servant choosing to live at such a place, and her husband 
having bad digestion. She thus continues :— 


‘ The bread, above all, brought from Dumfries, ‘‘ soured on his stomach,” 
(oh Heaven!) and it was plainly my duty as a Christian wife to bake 
at home, so I sent for Cobbett’s Cottage Economy, and fell to work at a 
loaf of bread. But knowing nothing about the process of fermentation or 
the heat of ovens, it came to pass that my loaf got put into the oven at the 
time that myself ought to have been put into bed ; and I remained the 
only person not asleep in a house in the middle of a desert. One o’clock 
struck, and then two, and then three ; and still I was sitting there in an 
immense solitude, my whole body aching with weariness, my heart aching 
with a sense of forlornness and degradation. That I, who had been so 
petted at home, whose comfort had been studied by everybody in the 
house, who had never been required to do anything but cultivate my mind, 
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should have to pass all those hours of the night in watching a loaf of 
bread—which mightn’t turn out bread after all ! Such thoughts maddened 
me, till I laid down my head on the table and sobbed aloud. It was then 
that somehow the idea of Benvenuto Cellini sitting up all night watching 
his Perseus in the furnace came into my head, and.suddenly I asked 
myself :—‘‘ After all, in the sight of the Upper Powers, what is the mighty 
difference between a statue of Perseus and a loaf of bread, so that each 
be the thing one’s hand has found to do? The man’s determined will, his 
energy, his patience, his resource, were the really admirable things of 

which his statue of Perseus was the mere chance expression. If he had 

been a woman living at Craigenputtock, with a dyspeptic husband, sixteen 

miles from a baker, and he a bad one, all these same qualities would have 

come out more fitly in a good loaf of bread.” 

‘I cannot express what consolation this germ of an idea spread over my 
uncongenial life during the years we lived at that savage place, where my 
two immediate predecessors had gone mad, and the third had taken to 
drink.’ 


Whatever view is to be taken of Carlyle’s feelings towards 
his wife, it seems unquestionable that from his earliest introduc- 
tion to her these feelings were such as to stimulate to more 
energetic and persevering exertion. From the day he first 


visited Haddington his course lay clearer before him. He 
devoted himself to literature. His efforts to obtain a hearing 
for the truth he had to speak were at first far from successful. 
During his Kirkcaldy residence he had sent an article ‘to some 
magazine editorin Edinburgh’ which ‘vanished without sign,’ 
and again in 1819 or 1820 he wrote with much care and 
elaboration a review of a French book on Gravitation, and left 
it at Jeffrey's house. There was ‘absolutely no notice taken, 
which was a form of catastrophe more complete than even I 
had anticipated.’ He was employed by Sir David Brewster, 
not only to write brief articles for his Encyclopaedia, but to 
translate a mathematical treatise by Legendre. It is interesting 
to note that Sir David, who was his earliest patron, was the 
man who, half a century later, as Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Edinburgh, welcomed him with quavering 
voice and trembling hand to the Lord Rector’s chair. It was 
to Irving that Carlyle was indebted for his first important 
literary engagement, which resulted in the Life of Schiller. 

To Irving, also, he owed the only appointment he ever 
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had which yielded him enough to place him beyond anxiety 
as to his living, and yet left him some leisure for literary 
work. This appointment was a tutorship to the sons of Mr. 
Buller,—one of whom, Mr. Charles Buller, afterwards made 
for himself a name during his brief Parliamentary career. 
The salary was £200 a year, which placed Carlyle at once in 
the coveted position of being able to make some worthier 
acknowledgment than. he had found possible before, of all that 
the beloved friends at home had done for his education. The 
first fruits of previous small earnings had gone to them, and 
now he was in a position to help his brother, John, to attend 
medical classes in Edinburgh. 

The Buller engagement, which, so far as his liking for the 
boys and for his work with them was concerned, was quite satis- 
factory, gave him his earliest glimpse into the world of fashion- 
able life, and led to his first visit to London. His admiration 
was not excited either by what he saw at Kinnaird House of 
aristocratic people, or by what he saw in London of literary 
men. Of the former, he says: ‘Truly there is not to my 
plebeian conception a more futile class of persons on the face 
of the earth.’ Of the latter, after scarifying Campbell, Procter, 
Coleridge, De Quincey, and Hazlitt, and disposing in a sen- 
tence of ‘all the spotted fry that “report” and “ get up” for 
the “ public press,” that earn money by writing calumnies, and 
spend it in punch and other viler objects of debauchery,’ he 
says: ‘Such is the literary world of London; indisputably the 
poorest part of its population at present.’ 

It was during his tenure of the tutorship that he translated 
Wilhelm Meister, and wrote the Life of Schiller. These 
books brought him the friendship of one whose slightest 
approbation he esteemed more precious than much common 
renown. Goethe wrote to him and asked his friendship, con- 
tinuing the correspondence, and from time to time sending to 
him and to his wife graceful little presents. The common 
renown, which he valued only as a means of bringing him 
work to do, and fair wages for doing it, he found harder to 
win. Having parted with the Bullers, he remained for a time 
in the south, visiting Irving at Dover, running thence to Paris 
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and back, and then settling in London till his books were 
through the press. A longing came over him for the simpler 
ways and more congenial fellowships of home, and he returned 
to Annandale, where, spite of Miss Welsh’s remonstrances, he 
tried at Hoddam Hill the experiment of combining farming 
with the translating of his specimens of German Romance. A 
great explosion with his landlord brought the experiment to a 
premature end, and he retreated to the family home at Scots- 
brig, where he remained till his marriage, which was accom- 
plished at last, spite of repeated misunderstandings and of pro- 
posals on his part too ludicrous to lead to misunderstanding. 
The beginning of 1826 found him settled with his wife at 
Comely Bank, on the outskirts of Edinburgh. There the hard 
struggle for a livelihood, which lasted through nine weary 
years, began, An introduction to Jeffrey brought him fairly 
regular work as a contributor to the quarterlies and monthlies ; 
but this is an uncertain dependence for a married man. Other 
dependence he failed to find. His wife, who had a little 
fortune of her own before she married him, life-rented her 
mother in the whole of it; and a gift of £60 which, at an early 
date, came from the life-renter to aid the household finances at 
Comely Bank, was returned in such fashion that the offer of 
assistance could not be repeated. Again and again efforts 
were vainly made to obtain vacant professorships in St. 
Andrews, in Glasgow, and in London ; and editorships with a 
settled income were also sought with like result. In con- 
nection with these applications, Carlyle thought that Jeffrey, 
who claimed kindred with his wife, and was in many respects 
most friendly, used him hardly. Some of the places sought 
were in Jeffrey's direct gift. With regard to others, his 
influence would have been paramount; but Carlyle had the 
mortification of seeing positions given to others which would 
at once have placed him above want, and left him with free 
mind to work at literature. Though he grumbled more than 
enough, he never lost heart or hope; but bravely wrought at 
the task assigned him. Almost every payment coming to him 
from the magazines, was divided with his brother John, whose 
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education he had undertaken ; and out of his poverty he helped 
another brother to stock a farm. 

- The residence at Comely Bank was short, as available 
resources were not sufficient to meet the cost of city life; and 
so at Whitsuntide of 1827, the two strange persons who had 
chosen each other for better or for worse migrated to the lonely 
moors of Dumfriesshire, and took up their abode at Craigen- 
puttock. This step was not so foolish as it seemed. The 
utter solitude suited well the moody philosopher. Perfect 
quiet and regular exercise in the free moorland air induced 
sleep, and thus he was able to write. During the Craigen- 
puttock years his work was regular and thorough. Almost all 
the essays contained in the first three volumes of the Mis- 
cellanies, the Sartor Resartus, and the greater portion of a work 
on German literature, which proved unsaleable, belong to this 
period. The amount of labour involved in the production of 
these Miscellanies may be gathered from the fact that for the 
essay on Diderot alone he read twenty-five octavo volumes. 
This he accomplished in less than a month. On each week- 
day he mastered a volume, the Sundays of the month being 
devoted to the book of Genesis, which he read to his household 
—his wife, the maid, and the stable-boy. A study of his essays 
chronologically will shew the progress he made in the practice 
of his chosen craft during these years. ‘If,’ says Mr. Froude, 
‘we compare the essay on Jean Paul, which he wrote at Comely 
Bank, with the Diamond Necklace, his last work at Craigen- - 
puttock, we see the leap from promise to fulfilment, from the 
immature energy of youth to the full intellectual strength of 
completed manhood.’ 

But unquestionably the most noteworthy work of this 
period is the Sartor Resartus. It is not accidentally but 
essentially the product of the transition time. It records in 
mythic guise the history of the conflicts through which he had 
fought his way to the power wherewith he was girded when he 
emerged from his retirement—his apprenticeship completed— 
and set himself to the healthful work of his life in the French 
Revolution the Cromwell and the Frederick. It sums up 
the struggle of the past and marks the new point of departure 
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when the morbid self-consciousness which up to and including 
this book runs through his work is left behind, and the strength 
which had been acquired is applied to the study of history and 
to the discussion of great social and ethical questions. The 
reading of these biographical volumes gives a new interest to 
the Sartor, and the re-perusal of the Sartor gives additional in- 
terest to the biography. They stand related as do the Pilgrim’s 
Progress and the Grace Abounding of John Bunyan, for the 
Sartor is best understood if it is read as a modern Pilgrim’s 
Progress wherein we are able to trace the path by which, through 
endless vicissitudes of experience—through sloughs of despond, 
Sinai thunderclouds, dungeons of Giant Despair and valleys of 
the shadow of death, with occasional interludes of flowery 
meadows, houses beautiful and delectable mountains, a burdened 
spirit struggles on towards celestial kingdoms. We now 
know that in the later as in the earlier book, the way is traced 
by one who had himself trodden it with bleeding feet. 

The life in the wild was occasionally diversified by visits from 
Carlyle’s kith and kin, whom also he would go to see, driving 
over into Annandale in the ‘clatch, as he called his old gig; 
and there were occasionally brighter invasions of the solitude, 
as when once and again Jeffrey came, or when Emerson found 
his way across the moor to grasp the hand which, by electric 
thrill of sympathy that distance could not dull, he had recognised 
beyond the Atlantic as the hand of a fellow worker to the 
same high ends. When the years were passing, and the soli- 
tude was becoming irksome, we find visits to London and to 
Edinburgh in anticipation of the final resolution to make the 
former city his home and scene of work: but it was not till 
the midsummer of 1834 that he bade adieu to the moorland, 
and entered the house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, where he re- 
mained till the close. 

At the beginning of the London life we are called to part 
with Carlyle for the time, with keen expectancy of the pleasure 
which awaits us in the promised publication of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters. Meanwhile we have learned enough from the volumes 
in our hands to make us know what manner of man he was, 
whom his generation first slighted, and then honoured above 
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most. His every weakness and all his shortcomings have 
been revealed to us with needless minuteness and reitera- 
tion; and yet the outcome is that we have a higher estimate 
than before of his nobleness. With all his moodiness, his rest- 
lessness, his discontent, no man was ever at heart more entirely 
submissive to the lot which ‘fell to him, or more devoutly thank- 
ful for the good which mingled with it. Sweeping in his con- 
demnations, and apparently reckless in his criticisms, he was 
yet generous in his view of human conduct and not really un- 
charitable in his judgments. Apparently inconsiderate of the 
inconvenience to others caused by the arrangements he deemed 
it needful in view of his work to make, he was yet singularly 
unselfish, We have seen how his first scanty earnings were 
shared with those he loved. At his special request, and while 
he was still in poverty, his name was omitted from his father’s 
will on the ground that he had received a more expensive edu- 
cation than the rest of the family. And when in later life his 
income was abundant, he generously gave away the half of all 
he received. ‘Thestern censor,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘was the kind- 
est of Samaritans.’ Above all, he emerged from the trials of his 
youth and early manhood with an unsullied moral purity, rare 
even in the case of the kingliest men. His biographer is able 
to bear this remarkable testimony. ‘In the thousands (of 
letters) which I have read, either written to Carlyle, or written 
by him, I have found no sentence of his own which he could 
have wished unwritten, or, through all those trying years of 
incipient manhood, a single action alluded to by others, which 
those most jealous of his memory need regret to read, or his 
biographer need desire to conceal.’ In him the ancient order 
of the Nazarites was revived; and the sins of the age were 
as sternly rebuked by his life as by his teaching. 
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Art. V—THE STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


HE Highlands have been so frequently written about and 
enlarged upon of recent years that one is apt to come too 
hurriedly to the conclusion that all that can be said has been 
said on the subject. To this we object, that for the most part 
when not writers of guide books, cr describers of scenery, 
Highland authors are possessed of some leading idea, which 
colours their views and gives a bias to their observations. We 
have had the Highlands studied from the point of view of the 
tenant farmer, from the vantage ground of the tourist and lover 
of scenery, from the standpoint of the sporting lessee or the 
purchasing proprietor; and lastly, from the ideal position taken 
up by the so-called Celto-maniac and crofter’s friend. In each 
and all these cases one is startled to find for what a limited 
class and limited purpose the wonderful gathering of moun- 
tains and lochs, rocks, glens, and tarns, have been flung in 
picturesque grandeur in the course of the great streams of air 
and water that bring an equable temperature and a cloud-land 
of beauty to the verge of the Arctic Seas. As we listen to the 
swinging lines or the stirring verses we find ourselves gradually 
becoming condensed in our ideas and affections, until from 
Britons we sink to Scotchmen, from Scotchmen to Highlanders, 
thence to COrofters, or perhaps Sectarians. We desire 
this article to be a protest in its way against such one-sided 
views, and to be an endeavour to examine the condition of 
the ‘Highlands’ as an important integral portion of a great 
nation, that neither socially, politically, nor theologically can be 
advantageously considered by itself. 

There is commonly an intangible indefiniteness about state- 
ments concerning the Highlands that seems to commend itself 
to the ideality of the natives, as much as to the sense of 
romantic wonder that has become associated with the region in 
Southern minds. This is not even disunited from the name 
‘Highlands,’ for few will agree in a definition of what the 
Highlands really are; although most would cut off Caithness 
and the Eastern half of Scotland. 

Equally unsatisfactory would be an endeavour to obtain a 
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knowledge of the Celtic portion of the Highlands, for the speak- 
ing of Gaelic is no more an indication of Celtic origin than the 
wearing of the kilt in England would be. Indeed, what with a 
Pictish and perhaps Iberian substratum, and waves of Scandi- 
navian and Teutonic elements, the people of the Highlands .of 
Scotland are as much a conglomerate as so-called Anglo-Saxon 
England itself. 

But although the speaking of Gaelic may be no indication of 
a Celtic origin, it is undoubtedly a Celtic education, and the 
natural richness of a tongue which has absorbed the ‘unwritten 
literature’ of a highly nervous quick-witted race, must have 
imported some of that refinement of mind, which originally 
underlies its great delicacy and nicety of "distinction. For who- 
ever speaks Gaelic in its fullness and wealth of synonyms must 
have acquired to some extent its mental habitudes, and this 
being so, it will be sufficient for our purpose to class the Gaelic 
speaking population as Celts, although we are perfectly aware 
that, as a people, they are really nothing of the sort. 

In examining the social condition of the Highlands it is most 
necessary to bear in mind this question of language, which has 
been brought forward so vigorously of recent years, and which is 
of unquestionable importance in connection with the social con- 
dition and progress of the people. The habit of mind promoted 
by Gaelic influences is an ideal treatment of the physical world, 
and a promotion of the sentimental and poetic side of existence 
to a more prominent position than the modern work-a-day world 
is willing to accord it. This is combined with great subtlety of 
reasoning and refinement of thought, so that strangers are con- 
tinually surprised to find men and women actually engaged in a 
despairing struggle with existence, who are yet able and willing 
to enter upon discussions of a semi-metaphysical character with 
acumen and intelligence. The result of this mental refinement 
is an unwillingness, and partial incapacity, to enter the arena of 
civilization, and contend therein with rude weapons with ruder 
natures. Where the original backbone of the character is strong, 
or circumstances and opportunity have stiffened it, the Celt goes 
forth to take a foremost place among the workers of the world. 
On the other hand, if his womanish temperament preys upon 
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himself, and his acute mind is spent in the vain occupation of 
proving to his own satisfaction that he is an ill-used mortal, 
capable of doing, because of thinking, great deeds, dion 
he sinks into sullen discontent or agitation. We find 
similar characters in all nations, but among the Gaelic 
speaking nations they are common; with the result that a 
womanish tendency to scream is developed, as they shriek out 
their wrongs against imaginary races or imaginary classes, in 
place of acknowledging their incapacity to look straight at the 
world, and do with their might what their hands find to do. 

We have said these characters are common in the Highlands, 
but they are still merely a. sprinkling of the population, who as 
a body are too much intent upon their affairs to trouble their 
minds, except as a mental recreation, with ‘the eternal fitness of 
things’ as exemplified in their own social positions. So that in 
reality the wail.we hear occasionally of the tyranny of the 
Saxon, or the Laird, or the Factor, is as a rule simply the 
acknowledgement by a sensitively-proud, and not over-strong 
intellect, that the world they have been introduced into is too 
_ stern for their tempers. In fact, a large portion of the Gaelic 

speaking population, from the mere fact of their being Gaelic 
speaking and reading, are over educated for their positions in life. 
Out of the people we find emerging at all the business centres 
men of a harder nature and more practical bent, who look upon 
the pursuit of physical comfort and worldly success as more 
rational than metaphysical speculations or wild regrets, and 
one more likely to lead to rapid and satisfactory results. These 
as a rule soon lose the Gaelic language, and, when they do 
not, often look upon it as a useless appanage, and direct the 
attention of their families to the rich and powerful tongue of 
a practical race by means of which they are to gain their bread. 
English, not Gaelic, lifted them from the slavery of clanship or 
the serfdom of crofts, to be lords and masters among the 
throng, so to English they naturally and justly give in their 
allegiance. It is a clear proof of the awakening of the High- 
lander to his practical necessities, when we find the Gaelic 
speaking members of a society voting against the teaching of 
Gaelic in Schools, while the English speaking members supported 
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it on sentimental grounds! These had never known the diffi- . 
culty of ridding themselves of a fanciful tongue, full of unreality 
and bathed in an antique light, that distorted the mind of the 
wearer; and did not understand that the English language was a 
short Roman sword in the struggle for existence, while the 
romantic Caledonian weapon when facing it was simply an 
incumbrance. " 

Mental vigour is developed and stimulated in the struggle with 
our fellow-men, physical stamina and vigour in the contest with 
nature. So the Highlanders, in a thinly populated land, have had 
the physical strengthened and invigorated among their wild moun- 
tains, without their intellects being hardened contemporaneously. 
Their chiefs and leaders, mostly of sterner stuff and frequently 
of alien race, latterly treated the rabble of the clan with scant 
attention, and this contemptuous indifference was continued and 
improved upon by the purchasing proprietors whom the pride, folly, 
and extravagance of the petty chiefs and great landowners soon 
introduced into the country. Over all the Highlands small lairds, 
with a few thousand acres of barren land, who would have lived 
in England as substantial yeomen, stuck the eagle’s feathers in 
their caps, and fluttered through the bankruptcy court. Castles 
that had been kept in state and bounty with the fish from the 
stream or the mere, and the grouse and stag from the moor and 
the glen, must revel in the marvels of a French mend, and choke 
the mountain tarn with broken bottles of Cliquot. With new 
times came new manners also to the menials, who had erst been 
Dhuinewassel, and thence through the keepers and the gillies to 
the black house on the hillside, till home-spun gave place to broad- 
cloth, and drugget to the marvellous products from the looms of the 
South, and the ‘blue ribbon to tie up her bonny brown hair’ to the 
splashy bunch of expensive millinery. The effect was soon mani- 
fest. The laird must have a ten pound note for the patch on the hill- 
side for which his ancestors were paid in service or in kind, or else 
how can the bill for that Cliquot be met? The broad cloth and 
finery must be paid for too. Thus, all round the circle, their neces- 
sities have increased indefinitely, while their possible returns have 
shown no similar capacity for expansion! Their produce, in place 
of going to feed the family, must go to pay the rent for the most 
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part, and many kinds of produce that formerly helped to put 
thews and sinews into the people, must be sent to the south in 
return for the questionable products of an enervating civilization. 
Then, too, how can fine clothes be kept in a black house, and 
how can tea-fed constitutions endure the privation that to their 
hardy sires was comfort and even luxury? So new roofs and 
new dwellings are called for, as well as all the other material 
comforts, and some one must pay for them. This is the hardest 
lesson of all to learn. The advance has been paid imperceptibly 
hitherto, and no one knows exactly how it was done. The coun- 
try did not quite appreciate the fact that the desperate energy 
that enabled cities to pay large prices for meat, bread, and 
potatoes, and the greater prize winners to squander thousands 
upon grouse, deer, and salmon, had supported this advance. Even 
when American produce sent down pricesin the towns, the Highland 
producers were only awakened to the simple and natural rule of 
arithmetic, that as they did not receive so much they could not 
pay so much; so some turned indignantly upon their lairds as 
hereditary vampires who sucked their blood! As well might the 
townsmen who paid 1s. 8d. per lb. for butter, or the tourists who 
were charged short season prices for bed and board, enlarge upon 
the greed of farmers and the unconscionable character of hotel 
keepers. The decline was simply a sudden and partial return to old 
values, demanding perhaps a sudden and partial relief, preparatory 
to a redistribution of the deficit. And no doubt, if the commerciai 
‘world continues in its present state, the landowners will have to 
bear their share by reducing rents, the lessees by returning to 
more simple manners, and the labourers to nominally but not 
really’ lower terms; for the ordinary produce of the country 
having been reduced in price, without being reduced in economic 
value, the reduced wages ought to mean no decline in the 
nourishing character of their food, but merely in the facility of 
procuring luxuries of a frequently deleterious character. 

The social condition of the Highlands is simpler than, and its 
settlement should not be so complicated a problem as, that 
of the South, and if all questions of abstract rights, and 
endeavours to apply rigid logical rules to the organic growth 
of a community, be eliminated, we may be able to get at 
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the gist of the matter more readily. We do not consider there 
are any abstract rights applicable either to the individual or the 
class. A community is a growth in which each class 
must accommodate itself to the remainder, as the stomach of the 
individual must not be catered for to the injury of the brain, or the 
brain to the injury of the muscles. If we are to remain a 
vigorous, prosperous community in the Highlands, we must give 
up all rubbish about downtrodden Celts and brutal Saxons, 
grasping landowners or unreasonable servants, and set ourselves 
manfully to meet the necessities of our growth, without being 
seriously diverted from our course by the weak who in every 
community cry out as they struggle against the current of modern 
civilization. 

Let us for a moment endeavour to appreciate the feelings, and 
understand the position, of the class that complains most of the 
change of circumstances, caused by the march of events ; which is 
no doubt the cottar and crofter class. Their relations all round 
have vastly altered; not more perhaps than the relation- 
ships of other classes in the South, but their keener feelings and 
better education render the change more intolerable. The 
growth of classes, indeed, has been so comparatively recent in the 
Highlands that the change is too sudden to be altogether endur- 
able; and whereas we had formerly the chief in his castle and 
relations serving in his household, or as great tacksmen, with the 
humbler vassals in dotted groups of thatched dwellings around, we 
have now all the gradations from the wealthy landowner, through 
the rich farmer and the thriving merchant, to the untrained 
day-labourer glad to obtain two shillings a day. The moral 
change is even more intolerable than the social inequality. If 
the vassal stood trembling before his chief, it was as a 
child before a father in whose greatness he felt a certain pride, 
and in whose pastures and hunting grounds he had a vested 
interest. Was there not plenty to eat under the shadow of the 
keep, and who grudged the children of the clan a grouse from 
the hill or a salmon from the river? They were at least ‘fellows’ 
on the river side, or on the mountain. Now the Highland bonnet 
that issues from the great house, stirs up no mighty memories in a 
romantic race, for has not the property changed hands again and 
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again, and in place of the blazing yule log or pile of peat, is not 
the mansion scantily heated at Christmas tide with a streak of 
coal smoke from the house-keeper’s room, while the Jaird and his 
followers squander the product of the fat steers and the corn lands 
of their tenants in the midst of modern Babylon. So the latter 
grumble and mutter, as they tell tales of ancient glories, gilded with 
the glamour of distance and imagination, till they come to feel that 
the poetry of existence has been furtively removed by stealthy 
years and grasping newcomers. If these newcomers again are of 
Teutonic blood they sympathise not at all with the people, but 
expect to obtain for their southern gold the same respect and ad- 
vantages that their predecessors had insensibly obtained from their 
name, their kinship, and traditions. In these cases the people 
feel they have been robbed, and we are not prepared to deny that 
de facto they have. Are we not all robbed by the current 
of events, and must we thereupon stop the whirling world while 
we clamour in the market-place? So say the sterner spirits 
among us, who ask if our Highland cottages are not far snugger 
than of old, while the supply of milk is not scanty, and the por- 
ridge is supplemented to an incredible degree with tea from 
China, sugar from the Indies, and tobacco from the ends of the 
earth. The poetry of existence, forsooth, as if that will feed the 
children or put stamina into the men! And yet, in spite of all 
that is said and done, it is a terribly real thing to women and 
Celts; ay! and to all the gentler and more refined spirits of the 
world; and while we strongly condemn the weakness that gives 
it an over-weening place in a world that must be fed, we at the 
same time must protest against those who decline to acknowledge 
it as real, because it is intangible. 

Here, then, we have a scattered population of cottars and 
crofters with houses that are a disgrace to civilization, says one; 
that are far better than their fathers were accustomed to, says 
another ; that are much wholesomer than city slums, and quite 
as good as they work for, says a third. The people feel that they 
might, and ought to, be physically more comfortable, and intel- 
lectually more in tune with their surroundings. Here and there 
the cottars are losing physical stamina and mental resource, and 
are consequently inclined to throw the burden of their ills more 
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freely and childishly upon other shoulders. But the crofters, upon 
the whole, are stalwart men and comely women, living simple and 
pure lives in the midst of a wholesome physical and moral atmo- 
sphere; and the problem that presents itself is whether this 
class, the growth of a transition period, cannot be carried suc- 
cessfully, along with the newer elements of a growing popula- 
tion, into the world-to-be of the Highlands. Can the country, 
disjointed, wild, comparatively barren as it is, and with a climate 
unsuited for cereals, be arranged so as to support a cottar and 
crofter population—in such comfort as to satisfy their reason- 
able demands, and the nation’s natural expectations—without 
causing undue friction with other classes, whose superior energy, 
culture, and capacity enable them to advance more unquestion- 
able claims to public recognition ? 

There is much, of course, to be said from a sentimental point 
of view, but we think there is much more to be said from a uti- 
litarian one, in favour of a moderate crofter class. We leave 
out of the question, for the moment, a peasant proprietary as 
impossible, except at the nation’s cost; and we no more ac- 
knowledge the right of the legislature to purchase holdings for 
a class, than mills for young manufacturers, or practices for 
young surgeons. But here is a class already existing, with the 
practical knowledge required, the out-door habits and acclimatis- 
ation demanded, and only necessitating a better apportionment of 
the claims of classes to make it a permanent source of wealth and 
stability. The crofter, like the landlord and every other class, 
suffers from the fault of the Dutch, so inherent in human nature, 
‘giving too little, and asking too much.’ Their exertions do 
not increase with their responsibilities, and they are too fre- 
quently found throwing their cares on the backs of their kine. 

On many properties they are looked upon as existing on 
sufferance, and as an unavoidable burden on the estate. There 
is no definite understanding to regulate the intercourse between 
proprietor and small tenant, and this led, and still leads, 
to much mischief—the so-called crofter system being, on its 
most unsatisfactory side, a crofter no-system. The small holder 
has seldom a lease, and dreads to expend a day’s labour on any class 
of work, however important for his success, that would benefit 
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his landlord’s property, or become a permanent improvement. 
The land consequently remains unfenced ; the house is leaky, the 
vicinity a quagmire; not a bush or anything perennial is seen in the 
wretched garden ; in short, there is no evidence anywhere of thrift 
or industry. This is partly a result of the poverty accompanying 
the crofter system, partly arising from the want of security 
of tenure, and largely from the lack of firm and judicious 
management. For these people are commonly only to be — 
managed like children, by tact combined with decision ; and 
tenants are always better pleased and more successful where the 
management is vigorous, than where, from a mistaken idea of 
kindness, they are allowed to dawdle on until they have ruined 
their stock, spoiled their holdings, and lost their habits of thrift 
and industry. 

We entirely object to the examination of the system by cal- 
culating the result of the crofters’ labours and that of their fa- 
milies at day’s wages for southern values. Judged thus, no 
doubt the best crofts may show but poor balances for expendi- 
ture of capital and labour. But similarly the same judges may 
have their labours weighed against those of an Indian planter or 
an Australian squatter! We think the wholesome, healthy, happy, 
vigorous families of crofters should count for something, that the 
creation of a stalwart country population to counterbalance the 
effects of the crowded cities ought to weigh in the balance, and 
that a surplus of mental vigour, after their day’s labour, even 
although employed in a semi-poetical appreciation of the deeds 
of their noble dead, may count for a good many nails unforged 
or rails unrolled. Man’s value is not to be judged merely by 
the physical results of his exhausted energies! On the other 
hand, we hold that the race of cottars and crofters are apt to be- 
come degenerated, where no mental stimulus is applied and they 
have no especial inducement to exertion; being in this on a par 
with other poor farmers, who cannot be expected to expend much 
on improvements even with security of tenure for a time. In re- 
turn, however, for such security and material facilities, the better 
class may be reasonably expected to give some of the surplus labour 
from their crofts to the improvement of the amenity of their sur- 
roundings! This is an urgent necessity, for it is a curious 
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anomaly, that the Highland, like the Irish celt, in his ordinary 
condition pays little respect to the casket of his really refined 
intellect, or to the shrine in which his family are almost 
worshipped. 

The complaint that the cottars and crofters, through inter- 
marriages, low-feeding, and laziness, are only supported by a 
heavy poor rate, is undoubtedly true in certain districts, and the 
dread of the increase of pauperism is a great inducement to 
their expatriation. We believe, however, that where crofts are 
of reasonable size, and leases have been granted, the resultant 
communities in judicious hands are comparatively comfortable 
and well-to-do. Cottars again can only be independent where 
fishing is plentiful or labour much in demand; when these are 
scarce they are commonly in a state of much destitution. 

The Highlands lend themselves especially to crofts, as 
there are broken patches of land in plenty that cannot well be re- 
claimed by the proprietor, or made into farms so as to return any- 
thing whatever on the outlay. These may yet, through the labour of 
the tenant and the assistance of the proprietor, be made, with a 
bit of hill pasture, to support a well-doing family, to the advan- 
tage of themselves and the’ State. We question whether such 
labour, or such land, could be more worthily employed. But it is 
just here, in the matter of hill pasture, that the necessities 
of the crofter come in contact with the demands of the class 
that has done most to clear the glens of crofters,—namely, 
the sheep-farmers. These men are mostly aliens, and 
although they have outlived hatred and become an established 
fact, they are still looked upon by the natives with no friendly 
eyes. They occupy the positions of the great tacksmen of the 
last century, and where the runs are large in outlying districts 
they exercise great influence, the bulk of the inhabitants being 
their employees. They are generally large holders, and require 
considerable capital and business capacity; consequently the com- 
petition is not so great; so these sheep-farmers of the Highlands, 
in place of having beenover-rented and over-ruled like agricultural 
farmers of the south, really held their farms comparatively easily, 
and in ordinary times flourished accordingly; while in times of de- 
pression, with large and costly stocks to be taken off their hands 
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at the end of a lease, and no successors forthcoming, ‘they had 
frequently the making of their own bargain. In reality, in 
ordinary times a class of monied workers can always make a fair 
arrangement with the monied no-workers, who require their 
services and capital. They are able to take a great area and 
give good security, thus saving much labour in collection of rent; 
and as they naturally dislike the inferior breeds of sheep of the 
crofters infringing on their pastures, the smaller tenants are 
gradually thrust from the hill grazings, and forced, in a grazing 
country, to endeavour to subsist mainly on tillage. This is a 
distinct grievance. To expel crofters in a free country may or 
may not be a crime; to pauperize them in this fashion is worse, 
it is a gross blunder. 

Up till recently the law-abiding Highlanders have been ousted 
by the sterner, harder, monied lowland farmer, having been 
driven to the cities or the colonies, or gradually lowered in status 
and physique where they are numerous and meat scarce. But 
they have borne their grievances, however created, with patience 
and forbearance, and on the whole fought their battle with 
civilisation,—and want of consideration,—manfully. 

A change was gradually coming over the country, however, 
through the influx of these hard-headed lowlanders, with more 
definite notions of their rights, and the claims of clanship 
a meaningless fetish in their eyes. Old things had passed 
away, and those of us who ignored the pettier claims of 
classes, and looked to the ‘common sense of most’ still ‘keeping 
our fretful Highland world in awe’ until mutual concessions had 
brought about a modus vivendi, viewed with painful misgivings 
the novel views of the rights of classes, introduced into the pro- 
blem by the exceptional Irish legislation of these latter years. 
Despite what has been asserted, such legislation has had, and 
was bound to have, an important influence on the Highlands, 
where somewhat similar conditions exist. We also have a pro- 
prietary, for the most part absentee, and poverty-stricken 
cottars unable to obtain, in face of the sheep farmer and the 
sportsman, a piece of the land upon which they have greater 
claims than any Irish peasant could ever show; and while 
our Government was lavishing favours upon an ill-favoured 
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and thankless race, they refused even to consider the agon- 
ising prayer for expatriation of the noble, law-abiding, and 
comparatively industrious people of the Lews, unable to. 
subsist any longer in the face of the stern facts of their 
surroundings. This is putting a premium upon agitation 
and crime, as new moral, levers in the modern world; and, 
while denouncing the principle involved in the gift of arrears, 
we claim in practice as much consideration, and if necessary as 
free a national expenditure, upon the Highland Celt in return for 
his noble endurance, as have been bestowed upon the Irish Celt in 
return for petulence and crime. If it is advisable to create and 
maintain a peasant proprietary among an ever-discontented and 
unreliable race, it is surely far more desirable to foster such 
among a people who. have ever proved faithful to their man- 
hood, and long been one of the strongest bulwarks of the nation. 
Now they are placed face to face with those who have recently 
stained themselves with the worst crimes, they are asking each 
other whether agitation is not the only game to play! This at 
present is only an undercurrent of discontent, but it is deep, 
widespread, and real, and if persistently ignored, the nation may 
find, as it has found before, that a Scottish grievance, when once 
clearly formulated in the mind of the people, may be very sternly 
righted. 

Much of the wilder portions of the Highlands must at present 
be allocated to sheep where they are not given over to deer, and the 
main objection to either stock in many barren districts is the small 
population required to conduct the necessary operations connected 
with them. The difference in this respect between deer and sheep. 
is not so great as is commonly supposed; for a given stretch 
of rough country under deer forest will employ about as 
many keepers as it would require shepherds if under sheep. 
We consider, for our own part, that where the ground is 
suitable for sheep they ought to have the preference in 
every case. [Besides increasing the national food supply, 
they permit legitimate sport in the shape of winged game; 
while deer and grouse are incompatible; so that an extensive 
sheep run may serve the double purpose of aiding the national 


larder, and adding to the national playground. The only 
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legitimate deer forests, from the nation’s point of view, are those 
stretches of ground, wild, half-barren, and half-inaccessible, that 
have been proved unsuitable for successful sheep-farming. The 
wealthy land-owner desirous of sporting has naturally other 
views, as has also the proprietor who can obtain a higher rent 
for a deer forest than for the same ground under sheep, and 
unless these instances are so numerous or so important as 
to materially affect the prosperity of a district, the public are 
scarcely likely to demand legislative interference with the 
accepted rights of private property. 

Yet the feeling is growing that the attempt to maintain 
the Highlands as a sporting preserve, for the delectation of 
a wealthy. minority in the South, is not quite consistent 
with justice to the progressive body of inhabitants. We 
are constantly told by southern writers, that unless southern 
gold, accompanying southern guns, had brought wealth and 
energy into the wildest glens, the country would be a desert, witl: 
a few scattered black houses and a starving proprietary. We are 
prepared to acknowledge certain gains from the invading army of 
sportsmen, but these have been purchased at a very heavy cost 
to the country, and taken in lieu of more legitimate and solid gains 
that ought to have been forthcoming. The North has said little 
about its non-resident proprietary, because as a rule it minds its 
own business and accepts accomplished facts; and sooth to say, 
also, because it has not fully appreciated the real state of affairs ! 
The kelp trade gave the lairds too much money, which they had 
neither brains nor public spirit to spend upon the country, but 
went abroad to squander. When kelp sunk to zero they sunk 
with it, many disappearing, and those who remained grasping at 
any easy mode of replacing their vanished revenues. In place 
of biding at home and minding their own affairs, rising with the 
growing trade of the country, and identifying themselves with 
its prosperity, many turned lodging-house keepers, and were 
thus enabled to flourish in the wondering South, where a 
Highland laird was a Highland laird, and nothing more. 
And yet he who thus deserts his traditions, and abandons 
his responsibilities and his ancestral home, points to the fact 


of his having introduced a rich stranger into the vicinity as a 
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public benefaction! For a month or two a certain amount of 
money is no doubt distributed among a few hands, frequently in 
such a mode as to demoralise the receivers and lower the moral tone 
of the neighbourhood, but the bulk of the money raised on the 
estate is spent abroad as heretofore. We grant that if our High- 
land mansions are not to be occupied by their legitimate owners, 
they are certainly better employed as lodging-houses for a few 
summer months; but neither their owners nor their occupiers can 
expect the people to look upon them as other than aliens, or feel 
otherwise than basely deserted by those whose obvious duty it is 
to remain and interest themselves in the progress and prosperity 
of their land and their people. No man or class has any ‘rights’ 
except they are consistent with the rights and welfare of their 
neighbours; and the same results have accrued in the Highlands 
from sport and absenteeism, as have arisen in the South among 
the manufacturing classes through strikes and trade unionism. 
There is no longer any sympathy between employer and employed, 
between laird’and crofter; the only bond being that self-interest 
that makes the one so far dependant on the other. This being so, 
the Highland crofter or small agricultural farmer feels very differ- 
ently towards the game preserver from what he formerly did, or 
from what the sheep farmer does. The sportsman must keep 
friendly with the sheep farmer and the shepherd or else he will 
find few grouse on the hill; it is so difficult to'see a grouse nest, 
and they are so apt to be trod upon—when the sportsman is 
unfriendly ; and if there is an occasional squabble over the stretch 
of heather to be burned in the spring, the interests of the two 
parties do not clash greatly, although they may view them 
differently. 

But with the agriculturist it is quite otherwise. The deer 
from the distant forests make raids upon his stack-yard in the 
winter, upon the young grain in the spring, upon his potato pits 
in the autumn. The pheasants are fattened mainly at his 
expense. The furs that cower on the moorland or bob into the 
bank levy heavy contributions on his green crops, and he feels 
that he is surreptitiously involved in a second rent that he 
could not estimate. When the tenantry were few and the pro- 
pvietor resident this loss was not so important, as somehow there 
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were pickings going at the big house, and the laird did not fail 
to bestow some acknowledgement to meet the manifest injury. 
‘Away from the heather that purples the Ben,’ however, he 
neither sees the injury nor cares for the annoyance; nor, with 
a low bank account and unsettled bills in plenty, can he be ex- 
pected to have any sympathy except for himself. The farmer 
or crofter with his devastated crops is to him a grumbling nuis- 
ance; while the laird is looked upon by the natives as having 
sold his birth-right, and alienated all claims upon their con- 
sideration. 

In the absence of common sense and wise consideration on the 
part of proprietors, it is most difficult to meet the game question, 
without a serious departure in legislation ; for the ‘Ground Game 
Act’ has meant ‘no leases, and the tenant on his good behaviour,’ 
or ‘the sportsman as the tenant, and the farmer as sub-lessee.’ 
So long as we look upon land settlements as purely commercial 
transactions, we shall occasionally find in a wild country an aggra- 
vation of the game grievances of the lowlands, until the injudicious 
conduct of proprietors culminates in a demand on the part of tenants 
to remove game altogether from the category of property : 


* And the fish of the lake, and the deer of the vale, 
Be less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale.’ 


We do not know that this would ultimately be an unmitigated evil, 
‘although it would certainly be a sentimental catastrophe. 

Meantime we must leave the grievances of the Highland crof- 
ters and farmers, and examine for a moment the grievances of 
the lairds, for they, too, have deep cause for grumbling. 

Within the half century, during which it has been fashionable 
to own landed property, however small, a very large portion 
of the Highlands has changed hands. The money that would 
purchase a few hundred acres ia the southern counties of Eng- 
land would secure a good few thousands in the North of Scot- 
land, over which a man could strut with feelings of pride and sa- 
tisfaction, and where he could shoot his grouse or hook his sal- 
mon when he fled jaded from the city. So these properties, that 
were barely able to feed a ‘gentle’ family, fetched good round 
sums in the market, for the purchaser paid for the ‘ of’ and the 
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amenities, regardless of the return on his outlay. This feeling 
seldom lasted long. If the new comer was a man of business, 
the novelty of ownership wore off, and he looked about to make 
it pay; if a man of fashion, he soon wanted as much more 
money as he could raise; so that every thing on the land 
was at length calculated.from its monetary value, and the 
tenants were as heavily rented as they could stand. The 
limited number of farms, and the unlimited number of appli- 
cants, readily came to the aid of the landowner; and, by the 
time estates had changed hands twice, every one upon them was 
under a financial pressure that only prosperous years could enable 
them to endure; while the rents thus obtained served as pre- 
cedents to all the properties in the vicinity. 

‘My estate cost £100,000,’ says one, ‘and by the time the 
burdens are paid, I don’t get one per cent. for my money. 
Yet Dugald and Donald want new farm houses, and Angus 
must have his place fenced, and where am I if all this expendi- 
ture takes place: the place is not half rented, and the tenants 
are a set of horse-leech’s daughters, crying, give! give!’ One 
can’t live in a broken, loch-eaten land without a steam yacht, 
and to exist even for a few summer months in such out of the 
way corners demands a house full of friends! Thousands of 
acres do not mean wealth in the Highlands; but they almost 
invariably mean pride of proprietorship, and a fatal facility for 
lavish expenditure. So the grievances of the Highland land 
owners are real enough to them, and being partly created for 
them, and partly of their own creation, are sufficiently unen- 
durable. Do you not see, my friend, that you must acknowledge 
to yourself that your hundred thousand property is a bad com- 
mercial investment, and that you must either part with it to some 
one able and willing to pay for a delightful playground, or realise 
the fact that you are only worth £500 per annum, with perquisites, 
and must live little better than a farmer. As well might a 
purchaser of some article of vertu from the Hamilton sale expect 
to count interest of the exorbitant sum he invested; a Highland 
estate is frequently, to a large extent, an article of vertu. 

The grievances of these opposite classes, so far, are partly the 
result of a difficulty of adjustment, and partly caused by 
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the very unsympathetic and utilitarian character of the 
interloping element which has not had time, and has shown 
no inclination, to amalgamate with and leaven for good the original 
imaginative element. But to a most important extent they are 
the result of widespread absenteeism; excused by some on 
account of the severe winter, and generally turbulent and trying 
northern climate. On principle, an invester has a right to live 
where he pleases on the produce of his investment ; in practice, 
class claims are exaggerated, and class prejudices increased, in 
proportion as there are no humanising ‘personal amenities of 
intercourse to soften the harsh outlines of what are becoming 
commercial contracts. It is a very common expression to talk 
of ‘ purely commercial contracts,’ as if such a thing were possible 
with a tenantry. To meet a tithe of the possible questions that 
may arise, would demand legal documents that few would pay 
for, fewer would read, and none would be able to adhere to; and 
successful administration in the Highlands is even more depen- 
dant upon personal considerations than elsewhere, because the 
genius of Celtic government has always been personal and not 
systematic. And we hold that'it is a good thing, that kindly 
consideration from those who give a little heartily, is far more 
appreciated than largess profusely distributed in a spirit of 
vainglory, or in answer to persistent clamour. 

The Highlander is not only an eminently sociable and friendly 
person, he is also a deeply religious one; and the Highlands and 
Islands have up till recently been the bones of the Free Church 
of Scotland. The Celtic perfervidum was at fever heat ere it 
threw off its attachment to old usages and old forms, and the 
passion with which it threw itself free from the Establishment, 
on a question of Church government, was sufficiently deep to 
outlast a generation: but also sufficiently superficial to demand 
extraneous stimulants of a more mundane character to keep it 
longer alive. 

Some very worldly motives apart, such as will intrude them- 
selves into the noblest movements, we have always looked upou 
the secession of the Free Church of Scotland as one of the 
purest and most disinterested religious movements of recent 
times. That a large body of the most respected clergymen of 
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Scotland should, on a point of principle, have thrown over the 
loaves and fishes, an adherence to which was supposed to form 
a constituent part of their creed, was at least worthy of our 
respectful admiration ; and that an important proportion of the 
thinking laity should have supported the movement with the 
strength of their convictions, and the weight of their purses, was 
equally admirable, and more temarkable. Into this movement the 
Highlands, carried away by the eloquence of their pastors, went 
en masse, but, having done so, the clergy would have been left to 
half starve on miserable pittances, in another generation to be but 
a step above their poverty stricken parishioners, had not the wealthy 
and liberal laity of the South clothed and fed the Highland 
skeleton, infusing life’s blood from well-lined purses through the 
whole, until it became almost as comfortable as the South 
itself. This great movement no doubt had a valuable influence 
in stirring up the mother Church, and a wholesome competition 
ensued, which has resulted must beneficially. 

The Free Church as a body have had a high worldly ideal, 
and made a noble effort and great sacrifices to attain it; while 
being conducted with that thorough business capacity seldom 
far absent from the clergy, or from Scots, their Church has 
become a great financial and worldly success. That the Church 
owes its success to the liberality, zeal, and energy of the laity, 
the Free Church clergy in their pride of sacerdotalism have for- 
gotten, while the Lowland section have equally overlooked the 
fact that over a great portion of the Highlands the voluntary 
principle—involved in the movement, but not inherent in the 
principles of the Church—has not met either with marked logical 
or practical acceptance. 

In the Highlands the position taken up by a considerable pro- 
portion of the clergy, and a still larger proportion of the laity, is 
quite at variance with that of the Lowlands. Many in the Low- 
lands, both Free and Established among the laity, have no objec- 
tions to Disestablishment even with the prospect of a general 
levelling down. On the contrary, many liberal laymen and even 
clergymen in the Highlands would rather see the Free Church 
established, where it is dominant in the North, than that the 
Iconoclastic, dog-in-the-manger policy of the Free Church 
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Assembly should be followed, to the certain unhinging of the 
gate into the pastoral fold. The position taken up by Dr. 
Kennedy, who both by character and eloquence is well-fitted to 
give effect to his learning, is more generally supported among 
the laity, than even his important petition would lead the South 
to believe. Again, the laity of the Free Church would 
rather not disentail the spiritual inheritance which they one day 
hope to heir. Those with a sincere faith in their Church, 
as the true Church of Scotland, naturally have confidence 
in the success of the truth, and feel that the alienation of 
the revenues of the Establishment would be a direct loss 
to religion, and no gain to them. Many of their clergy 
can take no such view; but feeling that the tide of 
theological enthusiasm, that carried their Church to its pre- 
sent lofty position, is well nigh spent, they seek to remove 
that ‘security of tenure’ on the part of the Establishment, which 
alone places the Free Church at a disadvantage in the worldly 
struggle for the suffrages of the people. 

Throughout the Highlands, there are many parishes that 
can send few to the parish church save the members of the 
clergyman’s household, and to the Free Church population around 
they are naturally a standing source of bitterness and chagrin. 
From a purely theological point of view it is no doubt a grievous 
pity to see the seed of the Church thrown on such barren soil, 
the double injury being done of keeping men of culture and 
intelligence stagnating without a harvest—mental or moral—to 
reap. Yet we are not at all persuaded that such are the least 
valuable outposts of the Church of Scotland to-day. The holders of 
these glebes and manses are but too often the only independent 
members of the community, otherwise crushed by an all-powerful 
landowner ; and the only liberal and outspoken individuals of a 
parish narrowing under a mutual system of oppression, between 
minister and people. For a peculiarity of outlying Free Church 
parishes is, that their Church as a Church is far more bigoted than 
either the minister or the members, unless the incumbent is a man 
of most exceptional capacity and force of character. Thus to a 
stranger in the North, the Establishment represents liberality, and 
the Free Church narrowness and severity of creed; but to the 
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people the terms would really be ‘carelessness’ on the one side, 
and ‘ earnestness’ on the other. When we consider for a moment 
the great moral revolution created by the Free Church in the 
Highlands, we cannot doubt their right to make the distinction. 
In many districts the morality of the people, under the continuous 
efforts of their ministers, has been steadily raised from the lowest: 
ebb until it will compare favourably with that of any part of the 
civilized world; and if the moral chain that binds their flock has 
been by many most injudiciously tightened and shortened, it may 
be reasonably answered that this is more beneficial than the ex- 
treme laxity frequently produced by slackening their bonds. 
We consider it undoubtedly due to the earnestness of the Free 
Church clergy of the Highlands, in the discharge of their duties, 
that the moral tone of the population has been greatly elevated 
and refined. 

When the Highlanders as a body accepted the principles of 
the Free Church, they unfortunately found themselves at logger- 
heads with the culture and wealth of the North; and we think 
nothing has done more to form the present barriers between thepro- 
prietors and the people, than the gulf that separates them on reli- 
gious questions, and deprives them of mutual sympathy. The lack 
of the aid of the cultivated classes has also, we think, been a dis- 
tinct intellectual loss to the Free Church, and helped to form it on 
more rigid and narrower lines than it otherwise would have taken 
in the Highlands. Through class traditions and the force of 
fashion, the landlords have gradually espoused the Episcopal 
Church, a Church whose history and claims stir up the strongest 
antagonisticfeelings in the Scottish people, and whose outward show 
and circumstance is at variance with the rigid simplicity of their 
lives. These little ‘English Chapels,’ as they are termed, planted 
like exotics through the Highlands, are the luxuries of the rich, 
not the honest outcome of the religious life of the people. 
There is in reality no national life in Scottish, and parti- 
cularly in Highland, Episcopacy. The tenacity of traditions that 
made the Highlanders stick so loyally to Prince Charlie, made the 
inhabitants of many of the more remote glens retain their 
attachment to the Roman Church; and certain names, notably 
Macdonalds, are traditional supporters of the Roman Hierarchy. 
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The family pride ‘that leads a courtly Howard to scorn a plebeian 
Church, and prevents him stooping to forget the religion which 
forms an integral portion of the traditions of his family, influences - 
in a lesser degree these Highland followers of the Church of Rome. 
Occasionally the Scottish public are amused by the efforts of the 
Roman Church, on the one hand, to claim the authority and 
traditions of the primitive Scottish Church, and of the Episcopal 
Church, on the other, to prove its right and title to be the 
Church of Scotland; despite the fact that the Culdees were 
destroyed by the Church of Rome, and both Roman and 
Episcopal Churches by the unanimous voice of the people. 

But all these petty discussions are merely storms in a teapot, and 
although of interest to those immediately connected, do not cause 
more than a ripple on the minds of the people. The reasons for 
this are many, and some denote a serious change in the national 
life. Constant contact with liberal visitors of all degrees has 
shaken the people’s faith in the absolute infallibility of their 
creed, and their clergymen: with new men have come new 
manners, and while the remnants of the old school console them- 
selves for the possession of a mud hovel by the certainty of a 
heavenly mansion, the mass of the people restlessly aspire to re- 
conciling worldly prosperity and comfort with reasonable future 
hopes. They are no longer fired by religious zeal, so much as 
inoculated with the present-day faith in the grandeur of respec- 
tabilityand comfort. With many the absolute necessities of modern 
life are becoming too pressing to permit of them indulging in 
religious enthusiasm, so we cannot but look upon the political 
aspect of the Highlands as far more vital than the religious one, 
and more immediately prominent in the public mind. For good 
or evil, the present Government have raised the question of the 
inherent rights of the occupier to the land they occupy into the 
domain of practical politics. We have already stated our con- 
viction that the principle involved is an entirely erroneous one, 
and capable of most dangerous and foolish extension. No sooner 
will farmers substantiate their claim to the land as the real culti- 
vators, than agricultural labourers will be. in the field as the still 
more real; while the shopocracy who supply credit, and the banks 
that supply capital, may with equal justice claim to be the princi- 
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pal parties in the unlimited liability concern that raises the 
national produce of the land. Yet, whether as a matter of 
principle or as a matter of practice, the people must be satisfied, and 
only by viewing the land broadly as the nation’s property, with 
the individual landowners as trustees for a growing community ; 
by regarding a self-reliant, industrious, and vigorous peasantry 
as a power to be fostered, and a lazy, half-starved, grumbling, 
thriftless cottar or crofter population in a hungry and hopeless 
district as children, to be firmly handled for their own good, can 
the great question of the occupation of the Highlands be reason- 
ably settled. It is not merely a question of whether land will pay 
best to reclaim and cultivate. We are not sufficiently cosmopolitan 
to view with equanimity the expatriation of thousands of stalwart 
men capable of creating happy homes amid the grandeur of 
the North, in order that American millionaires may be 
free to shoot unlimited red deer, or successful merchants 
and unsuccessful chieftains be enabled to get an extra 
per cent. for their outlay. On the other hand, where the land is 
wretched and the people destitute of all other sources of income, 
it is neither true charity nor political wisdom to facilitate their 
steady degradation into Digger Indians. 

While the current of events has been drifting the small holders 
into comparative poverty, and landlord and tenant into mutual 
discontent; there has been growing throughout the Highlands a 
middle class whose wealth and influence is year by year increasing 
in importance, and who must be looked upon as most truly 
representing the progress and stability of the North. Whereas, 
thirty vears ago, one small steamer was about sufficient to conduct 
the business of the Western Highlands with the Clyde Emporium, 
three or four lines of splendid vessels scarcely meet the necessi- 
ties of its commerce to-day. In place of commercial travellers 
making a serious journey once or twice a year, they are crowding 
along the most unfrequented routes about once a month. It is 
becoming rare to see a thatched farm house, and even thatched 
out-buildingsare disappearing before galvanizediron from the Low- 
lands. In all the centres of population, other than agricultural, 
the houses of the people are far superior in elegance and internal 
comfort to those of similar classes in England. In witness of this 
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let any one visit Inverness, Stornoway, Portree, or Fort-William. 
Indeed, in the latter town, more money has been expended of 
recent years in building, than in any place of similar population 
in the kingdom! Of the three millions sterling at which our 
Scottish Herring Fishery is valued in a good year, a large propor- 
tion goes to the Highlands, either directly or in exchange for 
labour, and for this no rent is paid, but all goes to the people. 
The egg trade alone is sufficiently important to pay the Highland 
bill for tea and groceries. The improved facilities for despatch- 
ing stock to the South has been an enormous gain in time, as well 
as in value on arrival, owing to superior condition. While the 
drovers as a class h:ve greatly benefited, as they no longer 
require to rouzh it for weeks through wild regions. 

Increased communication has unquestionably advanced the 
price of home-grown necessaries in formerly isolated districts, but 
in return it has given their producers an outlet for their surplus, 
and stimulated its production. Our own experience is to the 
effect that in no part of the kingdom does every saleable product 
fetch as good a price, comparatively, as in the Highlands; and 
the result is seen in the well-dressed, comfortable appearance of 
every one who is fortunate enough, or industrious enough, to have 
anything to sell. Cottars in isolated districts must always be 
excepted ; but when we acknowledge to ourselves the difficulty of 
ever harvesting a cereal crop, and the general barrenness of the 
land, we wonder how it is that a better clad or better fed 
peasantry than that of the West Highlands is not to 
be found in the kingdom—certainly not in the richest parts 
of Devonshire or Somerset. This is largely owing to the 
sea ‘in the West, and the country desirous of sustaining 
a similar hardy population should do something to encourage 
those marine industries, without which the Highland crofters 
generally would be wretched indeed. In this, as in every matter 
in which the public purse is concerned, the North is treated with 
marked disregard. No mode of encouraging the fisheries is 
superior to the extension of the telegraph system to all outlying 
fishing stations, yet the Government, whether Liberal or Conser- 
vative, turns a deaf ear to all claims that do not represent an 
increased surplus; and in place of forestalling and encouraging 
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marine enterprise, or taking the fisheries under their especial 
care, as in Norway, they act like a petty mercantile firm, without 
breadth of view to look beyond the year’s return. When pressed 
to supply increased facilities to the Lews, the present Post- 
Master General replied that the whole postal income of the 
island would not repay the outlay. Will a penny send a letter © 
from Ness to London? Is not the whole postal system based on 
the principles that the short distance pays for the long, the popu- 
lous district for the sparsely peopled; and yet a great liberal 
political economist is so impregnated with the traditions of Sir 
Rowland Hill that he throws such a reply in the teeth of the 
Scottish people! 

On reviewing our position, we may assert that, if we make 
allowance for the absence of coal and iron, and general facilities for 
great industries ; the drain of absenteeism and want of capitalists ; 
the attempt to keep the Highlands as a show-ground and play- 
ground; the natural difficulty of communication ; difference of lan- 
guage ; and many other drawbacks, the Highlands have progressed 
in a very fair ratio to the rest of Scotland in physical prosperity, as 
they have certainly done in moral well-being. A more liberal appli- 
cation of public funds in telegraphic facilities, of private capital in 
marine and other industries, and an increase of public spirit on 
the part of landowners, would do much to make up any arrears ; 
while a fall in the value of real estate, so great as to force the 
pauper proprietors to sell their lands to those able and 
willing to reside upon them, or otherwise do their duty by them, 
would be an additional aid in the redemption of the North. 

While stating the grievances of classes, and the points at which 
friction occurs most frequently, we must not be understood 
as depicting the condition of the Highlands as one necessarily 
demanding exceptional legislation, or extraneous help, to lift them 
out of the slough of despond. If the shriek of the crofters is loud 
and piercing, it has been evoked by recent events. If many of our 
farmers are uncomfortable, they are yet not sufferers to the same 
extent as the farmers of the South. If absenteeism is severely felt, 
its results will be minimised by the growth of a substantial middle 
class, Self-reliance, and a prosaic determination to succeed, is 
everywhere steadily supplanting the romance of nature and tra- 
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ditions ; and while the imaginative Gaelic is declining, the 
practical Teuton is leavening the Celtic spirit, and teaching it to 
cease considering the might, could, should, or would have been of 
the past, and to secure what is possible in the present. While 
having no faith in peasant proprietors or small crofters alone, we 
should like to see a great extension of small agricultural farms 
with grazings attached ; but so long as sheep and grouse rule the 
land market, these more troublesome tenants will have scant 
attention. 

If left to themselves, the various classes will get adjusted ; 
perhaps by the pauperising of the poor in purse and spirit, and 
the expatriation of the better portion. But the country, as a whole, 
may justly enquire whether such a natural consummation is de- 
sirable, and ask, as an Imperial question, whether any class or 
classes ought to be permitted to depopulate a large extent of 
country, peopled by a physically superior race, when our cities, at 
the same time, are reducing the physical stamina of the remainder ? 
The question is a difficult one to answer from any point of view, 
but if an adjustment of population could be managed, it might be 
the most satisfactory arrangement; for many parts are suffering 
from a scarcity of labour, while others are equally troubled with a 
plethora. 

We have stated some paradoxes, and have neither solved, 
nor sought to solve, any great problem, but only endeavoured to 
paint the Highlands as they are, emerging from semi-barbarism 
into civilisation, and, like a crab changing its carapace, ot 
unhealthy, although still anxious, irritable, and somewhat 


unsettled. 
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Art. VI—COMMENTATORS AND THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS. 


The Book of Genesis, with Introduction and Notes. By Marcus 


Dops, D.D. Edinburgh, 1882. 


Or of the most singular phenomena of the present is the 
immense activity north of the Tweed in matters 
theological. The Scotch have always been a theology 
loving race, but have not yet succeeded in producing a 
theologian great enough to take a place by the side of Barrow, 
Taylor, Hooker, Smith, Butler, or any of the great German 
theologians. Their present theological activity bids fair to 
produce one. Quite recently it has become intense. The old 
perfervidum has become thoroughly aroused, and has fixed 
itself upon matters connected with the theological sciences 
with a tenacity and zeal almost unparalleled in the history of 
the Scottish people. The excitement at the Reformation was 
mainly religious and political. In the present, it is decidedly 
theological, Unsound and suspected preachers are as numer- 
ous as leavesin Vallambrosa. The theological volumes which 
issue yearly from the Scottish press are almost innumerable. 
It is a Scottish publishing firm which has filled the libraries of 
clergymen living on this side of the Border as well as on the 
other with translations of such works as those of Hengstenberg, 
Neander, Olshausen, Godet, Philipi, Martensen, and of others of 
that class of theologians. More recently, too, another publishing 
firm, which, if not wholly Scottish, has its principal branch in 
the Scottish capital, has begun to disseminate among the 
clergy the ideas of Ewald, Kuenen, Pfleiderer, Keim, Baur, 
Zeller, and the most advanced among the German and Dutch 
theological writers. But more remarkable than this is the 
attention which is being paid to the theological education of 
the young. Primers and Manuals are either in existence, or 
are being prepared for them in all the branches of theology, 
and if we may judge from the number of editions some of 
them have passed through, they are being extensively used. 
The publication of some of them, we understand, is waited for, 
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on the part of many, with not a little curiosity, and on the part 
of others with a good deal of anxiety. 

The volume, the title of which we have placed at 
the head of this article, is one of a series of Handbooks 
for Bible Classes, and has, after all, made its appearance. 
Vague rumours were afloat that its publication had been 
indefinitely postponed, and even that the book itself had 
been suppressed. What truth there was in these rumours 
we do not know, and we do not care to know. The book 
is here, and we shall not be at all surprised to learn that 
the fears of many are realized, and that its publication is 
regarded by others as little short of a mistake. 

For entertaining such an opinion, we do not doubt that 
many will imagine they have abundant and excellent 
reasons. The Introduction alone, which extends to barely 
twenty pages will, to those who are unacquainted with 
the discoveries and opinions which have long been familiar to 
scholars, afford considerable material for reflection. Novelties 
and negations follow each other with such startling rapidity as 
almost to take away the breath of the uninitiated reader. 
The author is as familiar with the theory of a ‘ Grundschrift,’ 
with ‘ Elohistic’ and ‘ Jehovistic’ narratives, with the ‘ Later 
Elohist,’ and ‘ Revising Editors,’ as he is with the old fashioned 
theory that the five books of Moses were actually written by 
the hand of that great Leader and Prophet himself. He does 
not hesitate, moreover, to tell us that the Book of Genesis 
‘comes to us anonymously,’ that ‘ there is so little solidarity in 
the book, that the ascertainment of the date of one part of it 
does not carry with it the discovery of the date of the whole,’ 
that ‘it’ seems beyond dispute that at least two main threads 
are discernible in the narrative, and that ‘the fascination of the 
narrative is due to the circumstances that these stories were 
moulded by oral tradition, and were handed down from sire to 
son, told and retold for centuries before ever they were set 
down in writing.’ As for the connection which Moses had 
with its authorship, it is reduced to a minimum, ‘It seems 
probable,’ we are told, ‘that the Elohistic narrative dates from 
a remote pre-Mosaic age, and was kept by the patriarchs as a 
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book of annals or a growing tradition might be kept, receiving 
additions as history developed.’ On the other hand, though 
Genesis and the rest of the Pentateuch are declared in other 
parts of the Bible to be from the hand of Moses, we are here 
told that from such statements little can be gained. The first 
five books are called the books of Moses it is true, but then ‘this 
expression is used loosely, not implying, strictly speaking, that 
they are all and in every part from the hand of Moses, but 
mainly that these books contain the law of Moses, and claim 
his authority.’ All that the author will admit is, that Moses 
wrote some part or parts of the Pentateuch, and if any one sup- 
poses that by denying to Moses anything more ‘than having 
some hand in the book,’ he detracts from its authority or does 
some injury to its reputed author, he turns against him the 
words of the great Leader himself—‘Enviest thou for my sake ? 
Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that 
the Lord would put His Spirit upon them.’ 

And then turning to the ‘Notes,’ we have not only what may 
be called the ordinary commentary, which itself contains 
abundant matter for thought and controversy ; we have also a 
number of ‘ Notes’ which seem to be extra. Dr. Dods tells us 
they seemed ‘to interrupt the consecutiveness of the accompany- 
ing commentary,’ and that he has therefore put them within 
parentheses. Their position is peculiar. They seem to be forced 
into the body of the commentary like so many wedges. Their 
effect is to lay hold of the reader’s attention, and to 
bring him up with a jerk. But if their position be 
peculiar, their suggestiveness is more so, The author, 
we suspect, has taken no little pains with them, and 
displays considerable skill in their arrangement and introduc- 
tion. They are not notes of comment. They are not the 
author’s own opinions; at least he does not say they are. They 
are generally simple statements of discoveries or of historical 
facts. The author introduces them, as a rule, without a single 
note or comment. Their bearing, also, he is very careful not 
to point out. Yet their suggestiveness is immense. Not un- 
frequently, too, they act upon the reader’s preconceived ideas 
and theories like an Ithuriel spear. 
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Putting all these and many more things together, we shall 
not be surprised if this volume attracts considerable attention. 
In fact, we shall be greatly mistaken if it does not give rise to 
a discussion which, we greatly fear, will be neither calm nor 
edifying. 

For our own part, we welcome the volume and congratulate 
the author on its production—not that we agree with him in 
every particular, for, as we shall have occasion to point out, 
we have grave faults to find with his work,—but we welcome 
it as an honest and zealous endeavour to dissipate darkness, 
and to diffuse light and knowledge respecting a very difficult 
portion of the most important and best of books. 

The complaint may be made that the author has introduced 
into a book intended for the use of young people, novelties in 
doctrine and interpretation which have not been sanctioned 
either by their parents or by their official instructors. As 
every one knows, this complaint has, in similar connections, 
been repeatedly made. In o=r opinion it is badly founded. 
If the parents of our young peop’? have grown up and remain 
contented with a mass of crude ana unsifted prejudices, or in 
ignorance of the sure and indisputable results which others 
have reached during their lifetime, that is no valid or sufficient 
reason why their children should. Notwithstanding the 
results and discoveries which are continually being reached, 
must those who are the hope of the Church and, indeed, of the 
nation, continue to be indoctrinated in the old theories and the 
old opinions and the old ignorance? A question like this no 
sensible man, we should say, can answer otherwise than 
in the negative. As for the official instructors of the young 
in the matters here dealt with, these, with a few brilliant and 
noble exceptions, may be left aside. As a whole, the Church, 
or, at least, the officials of the Church, in their corporate capacity, 
move slowly. In the present the Church, instead of giving, is 
waiting for light. 'Those who turn to it for light and guidance 
in any other than moral or spiritual matters, will, we are 
afraid, be sadly disappointed. . 

There are other reasons why the spirit and tendency of this 
book should be commended. We are approaching a crisis 
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which is pregnant with great issues both for religion, theology, 
and the Bible. In the production of this crisis the doubts and 
difficulties suggested by the Book of Genesis have been, and 
still are, principal factors. When the time arrives, all these 
will have to be met, grappled with, and definitely resolved. 
Many of us who are no longer young may not live to see it. 
Those who are young will. At all such times the chief danger 
lies in the setting in of a reaction—in those who have been 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the old forms of belief, flying to the 
opposite extreme, and becoming, instead of profound believers, 
cynical, or even contemptuous unbelievers. A policy of heed- 
lessness, or denunciation in respect to these things, is the 
most pernicious there is, and is fraught with incalculable peril. 
The wisest policy is that adopted by the author in the volume 
before us—to ease the transition as much as possible, by show- 
ing fearlessly what opinions are wrong, and which are tenable, 
by gathering light and knowledge and guidance wherever 
we can, and, above all, by showing the young that, though 
the interpretation of this or that narrative is open to, and de- 
mands, discussion, the fundamental verities of the Bible and of 
Christianity remain untouched, and continue, if not more so, at 
least as life-giving and as worthy of implicit credence as 
before. And besides, why, in the name of common sense, 
should we be afraid of Biblical, or of any, or of all the rest of the 
sciences? If their discoveries are simply imaginary, and not 
the disclosures of actual facts, let them be refuted. On the 
other hand, if they are real and irrefutable, why should we 
fear or reject them? Above all things, why should they be 
denied to the young? ‘Heirs of all the ages,’ why should 
they be deprived of their birthright? Neither the young nor 
old are ever harmed by being brought into contact with the 
truth. Their greatest injury is to have it concealed from 
them; and those who inflict this or have any part in its 
infliction, incur a heavy responsibility which will sooner or 
later make itself felt, both upon themselves and upon others, 
in ways and degrees they little suspect. 

With the method and aim of this text-book, we need hardly 
say, we heartily concur. Dr. Dods deserves the thanks of all 
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who are interested in the promotion of Biblical science, and in 
the education of the young, in venturing to put into the hands of 
the latter a book in which some of the best, if not of the latest 
results of Biblical criticism and historical research, are employed 
for the purpose of giving them a clearer understanding of the 
significance and character of the old Biblical narratives. That 
he has followed and carried out his purpose with a large 
amount of success, there can be no question. He has suc- 
ceeded in producing a volume which, in the hands of a 
careful teacher, or if used seriously by the student himself, 
will do much for the development of an intelligent appre- 
hension of the Bible among a large section of society. 
Though quite at home among the theories of German com- 
mentators, we are glad to see that he is not led away by 
them, but has formed his own opinion, and, generally speaking, 
is not afraid to state it. As we have said, there are many 
points on which we are compelled to differ from him. At the 
same time there are others, and some of them of great impor- 
tance, on which we frankly acknowledge our agreement with 
him. 

Vague as it is in some respects, there can be no two opinions 
that Dr. Dods’ view of the authorship of the Book of Genesis 
is in the main correct. Its vagueness is perhaps one of the 
constituents of its excellence. Many more we imagine 
than those who are ‘ entirely ignorant of the methods of criti- 
cism,’ have ‘smiled at the assurance with which an experienced 
scholar like Ewald distributes a passage among several con- 
tributors.’ Some of the tables it has been our lot to examine 
in the course of our studies in this connection, have always 
seemed to us to be fearfully and wonderfully made. This 
‘last infirmity’ of commentators on the Book of Genesis, Dr. 
Dods has wisely avoided. He enumerates one or more of the 
theories as to the sources of the narratives, but is careful not 
to commit himself wholly to them. Very cautiously he ob- 
serves, ‘It seems beyond dispute that at least two main threads 
are discernible in the narrative. No one can read the book 
without becoming aware that he is frequently presented with 
varying accounts of the same event. Thus we find two ac- 
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counts of the Creation of man; two narratives of the Flood; 
one account of Esau’s wives in chapter xxvi, another in chapter 
xxxvi. The naming of Bethel is twice related, so also is the 
altering of Jacob’s name to Israel. . . . And this phenome- 
non gradually but surely conveys to the mind of the reader 
the impression, that he has before him, not the free and con- 
tinuous and single narrative of one author, but the work of 
a writer who is endeavouring to combine at least two narra- 
tives.’ Two narrators and one editor are all that the author 
recognises, Any attempt beyond this to follow the methods of 
the German commentators, or indeed some English ones, he 
does not make. And though we have a strong suspicion there 
were more, we think he has acted wisely. The difference 
between the Elohistic and Jehovistic narratives is clear, but 
the attempt to take each verse and even parts of a verse, and 
to distribute them among other contributors, seems to us to be 
labour in vain, and of no manner of practical use. 
Equally judicious is the view which Dr. Dods takes 
of the part which Moses had in the authorship of the 
Book of Genesis. The idea that Moses was the author 
of the five books that go under his name, or even of 
any one of them, is now, and has long been, quite un- 
tenable. There can be no question that, like most of the 
other books of the Old Testament, the Pentateuch and each of 
its component parts is a growth, a compilation; and that each 
has passed more than once. beneath the hand of the redacteur, 
and received from time to time alterations and additions. 
The fault of modern commentators, we believe, is, as we have 
already indicated, in their attempts to apportion the various 
parts of the books among this, that, and the other editor or 
narrator, and to profess a familiarity with their origin and 
composition so close and intimate as to lead the unwary 
reader to suppose that they stood by the elbow of each 
narrator and editor, and took notes of his work. Compared 
with the language used by this sort of commentator, Dr. 
Dods’ is soberness itself. That Moses had some hand in the 
authorship and compilation of the Book of Genesis he fully 
believes ; but how much, or to what extent his hand may be 
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traced, he does not, unlike many others, undertake to deter- 
mine. The conclusion he comes to is extremely temperate. 
Of the Book of Genesis, he remarks :-— 


‘It comes too anonymously. It begins its story abruptly, without a 
word of introduction. It is only by inference from expressions the author 
uses, or from the testimony of other parts of the Scripture, that we can 
gather to whom we are indebted for this inestimable book. Little can be 
gained from the allusions to Genesis in other parts of the Bible. The 
first five books are called the Books of Moses ; but this expression is used 
loosely, not implying that strictly speaking they are all, and in every part, 
from the hand of Moses; but mainly, that these books contain the law of 
Moses, and can claim his authority. Neither does the fact that these five 
books are not separated in the Jewish MSS., but stand as one book, imply 
s» much as at first sight might appear. They are but one book, and were 
probably only divided into five separate books long after they had been 
divided into chapters, and sections ; but though we know that Moses was 
the author of some parts of this whole, we cannot forthwith conclude he 


wrote every part of it.’ 


At the same time, he points out that there are various pas- 
sages in the Pentateuch which we should not like to think 
had been penned by Moses, as, ¢.g., ‘Moreover, the man’ Moses 
was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s 
servants, and in the sight of the people’ (Exodus xi. 3); ‘Now 
the man Moses was very meek, above all men which were upon 
the face of the earth’ (Numb. xii. 3). These, as he remarks, 
are not expressions such as a man would naturally use when 
speaking of himself. Nor is it possible that a man would say 
of himself, as we find the author of the Book of Deuteronomy 
saying of Moses, ‘And there arose not a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom Jehovah knew face to face’ 
(Chap. xxxiv. 10). The note of time here points, in fact, to a 
much later period. 

As to the character of the Book of Genesis, Dr. Dods regards 
it as historical, as a history of what theologians are in the habit 
of terming the ‘Kingdom of God.’ ‘This book, then,’ he 
remarks, ‘is a history; but it is not a history of the whole 
world. . . . Neither is it a full history of any one people. 
ra The later writers of this same history dismiss with 
something like contemptuous indifference the ordinary details 
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which fill court chronicles and the annals of kings. It was a 
single thread of the history that they were following. 

These Biblical historians confine themselves to the exhibition 
of one element, though that the ruling element, in the national 
life. They trace its growth and fortunes as the kingdom in 
which God was pleased to rule and manifest Himself in a 
special way. And itis by this ruling aim we must measure 
the significance and importance of all they record. It is when 
we view the events they relate in connection with the origin, 
growth, and fortunes of God’s kingdom on earth, that we see 
them in their true light, and as the author saw them.’ With 
the underlying idea here, we have no fault to find; but with 
the phraseology, or with the mode of its presentation, we have. 
First of all, we object to the use which is here made of the 
phrase, God’s kingdom, or the kingdom of God. The use, 
we know, is sanctioned by most theologians. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to us wrong and misleading. The inference 
from it is that God’s kingdom was limited to the Hebrew race; 
whereas, as the narratives of Genesis show, and as the Psalmist 
tells us, ‘God’s kingdom ruleth over all.’ The right phrase is 
the one sanctioned by the authority of Scripture, ‘Israel,’ or the 
‘Chosen People.’ If the Bible, or rather if the book of Genesis, 
be a history at all, it is a history of these, not of the kingdom of 
God in its totality, but of a single, and important section of it. 
We object, however, to the Book of Genesis, or to any part of 
the sacred Scriptures, being regarded merely as a history. It 
is considerably more. If it be anything at all, it is, as the late 
Prof. Maurice did so much to make clear, a revelation of those 
great and eternal principles on which God’s government, not 
of the Jews alone, but of all the nations of the earth, is con- 
tinually carried on, and of which all the narratives and inci- 
dents recorded in it are, among other things, illustrations and 
examples. Read in the light of {this conception, the Book of 
Genesis, and every other part of the Bible, will assume a much 
more practical significance, and come home to the business 
and bosom of men’s lives with much greater force than it will 
when read merely as a history. Dr. Dods is not without a 
perception of this. Our complaint is that he has not given it 
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greater prominence, and that he has chosen to regard the 
book he has undertaken to elucidate as primarily historical. 

Turning now to the commentary proper—for we have 
hitherto dwelt on the matter contained in the Introduction 
alone—while acknowledging the learning and ability which 
Dr. Dods has brought to bear upon his task, we are compelled 
to enter our dissent from many of his opinions and to make 
several complaints. All that we have to say against his book, 
just as all we have to say in its favour, our space will not 
allow us to state. We shall limit ourselves to one or two 
particulars. . 

First of all, then, we have to make the same complaint 
regarding Dr. Dods’ commentary and explanatory notes that 
we have had to make against all the commentaries we have 
seen on the book he has undertaken to throw light upon. Like 
the rest of commentators he fails to give us light or satisfactory 
information respecting the very points on which we turn to his 
book for enlightenment. Whether commentators do this on 
principle, not being of their number or in their secrets, we do 
not know. Certain it is, however, they do it asa rule. The 
Book of Genesis is thick set with difficulties; yet on very few 
of them can we obtain any light at all. A few examples will 
show what we mean. 

Let us take the ‘narratives’ of which the Book of Genesis is so 
largely composed. According to Dr. Dods ‘these stories were,’ 
in words we have already quoted, ‘moulded by oral tradition, 
and were handed down from sire to son, told and retold for 
centuries before ever they were set down in writing.’ Well, 
if so, what was their origin? Are they inspired? Were they 
received in the first place by revelation? ‘The Elohistic 
narrative dates from a remote pre-Mosaic age, and was kept by 
the patriarchs as a book of annals or a growing tradition might 
be kept, receiving additions as history developed.’—Were 
these additions by revelation? By what law or on what 
authority were they incorporated with the original traditions? 
And further, when two narratives differ, when the Elohist 
differs, we will say, from the Jehovistic, which of them is to 
be believed—which is the genuine account? And again, by 
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what authority did the redacteur revise, alter, incorporate? 
Was he also inspired? Did he, too, receive his additions, 
excisions and emendations by revelation ? 

Or to put the matter more distinctly still, let us take one or 
two of the narratives. First we have the two narratives of 
the Creation of the World.. What is their real character? 
Are they myths, sagas, legends, revelations, or what are they? 
Are they poetical or plain prose? On page 3 Dr. Dods tells us 
that, ‘a poetical description’ of the separation of the land and 
water is given in Ps. civ., 6-9, &c. Are we to infer, therefore, 
that the description contained in the first chapter of Genesis is 
not poetical, or what are we to infer? Scattered throughout 
the commentary on this same chapter we find references to 
various other cosmogonies, as ¢g. to the Hindu, Chaldean, 
Chinese, Egyptian. In what relation do these. stand to 
the Biblical, or the Biblical to them? Or turning to the 
Introduction again, we meet with the words—‘ When we 
attempt to understand the relation of these two narratives, 
(ie, of Creation) to one another and to those Assyrian 
and Babylonian traditions to which they bear in some 
features so strong a resemblance, or when we try to construct 
in our minds a theory of the growth and preservation of either 
of the narratives, we meet with much to baffle us.’ Yet after 
all there does not seem to be much perplexity about the matter. 
Dr. Dods tells us quite plainly—‘ Between the time of Abraham 
and that of Solomon, there would seem to have occurred no 
opportunity for intercourse between the Hebrews and their 
parent stock in Babylonia. We must suppose, therefore, that 
when Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees, he carried with bim so 
much of the common tradition as we find traces of in Genesis. 

It is quite possible, of course, that during the 
seqpested and inquiring reign of Solomon, some Hebrew scholar 
may have visited Babylon for the very purpose of recovering 
ail that could be ascertained regarding primitive history.’ 
Are, then, the two narratives of Genesis the residuum of the 
much larger mass of ‘the common tradition? Was the soil in 
which they sprang up non-Hebraic and Chaldean; and if so, 
which is the older and more genuine tradition, the Biblical or 
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‘those Assyrian and Babylonian traditions to which they bear in 
some features so strong a resemblance? Again, we must ask 
what is their character—saga, myth, or revelation ? 

Turning to the next narrative, Dr. Dods’ explanation of it 
is as follows:—‘Through the subtilty of the serpent, the 
woman is induced to eat the forbidden fruit; she gives it also 
to her husband, and, in consequence, they become ashamed of 
their nakedness, The suggestion of disobedience came 
through the serpent, a creature reckoned by the ancients to be, 
both for good and evil, more subtle than any beast of the field.’ This, 
however, is little more than a mere sunimary of the narrative. 
What are we to understand by the narrative itself? The answer 
given by Dr. Dods is—‘The character of this narrative has 
been very accurately described by Martensen as a “ combina~ 
tion of history and sacred symbolism,—a figurative presenta- 
tion of an actual event.”’ But here again, what we want to 
know is what was the actual event, and what is figurative? 
which is history, and which is ‘sacred symbolism?’ Was there 
an actual garden of Eden? Did the serpent really speak? 
Were the actual and literal facts—a serpent tempting, a woman 
yielding, then tempting her husband, and, finally, the expul- 
sion of the man and woman from a fenced-in garden? Dr. 
Laidlaw, whom our commentator quotes with apparent ap- 
proval, remarks, ‘in maintaining the real character of the 
narrative, we must be careful not to betray our position by 
insisting on a prosaic literalness of interpretation.’ Prosaic 
literalness of interpretation! Where, then, is the poetry? 
What shall we make of this narrative? There is in it, no 
doubt, a germ, an element of truth; but what shall we say of 
its character as a narrative? Genuinely historical, or partly 
imaginative? Prose or poetry? Or shall we say that it 
represents the efforts of some old Hebrew or Chaldean or 
Persian thinker to account for the origin of sin and evil? 

Or let us take, as our last example, what we may call the narra- 
tive of Abraham’s temptation. There can be no question as to 
the correctness of the interpretation which Dr. Dods puts upon 
that incident considered asa whole; but here again that which the 
reader most desires to be enlightened upon is passed over. Asin 
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other of the Biblical narratives, the difficulties presented here are 
numerous, We will take but one. The narrative runs— And 
He (i.e. God) said (to Abraham) Take now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of 
the mountains which I will tell thee of” Now, the questions 
which at once suggest themselves are—Did God actually say © 
this to Abraham? Is it possible that He could suggest so 
cruel a deed? If a man were to suggest anything of this kind, 
would it not be deemed in him criminal? Dr. Dods says— 
‘The command is justified by the result;’ but is not this the 
doctrine, condemned by no less an authority than St. Paul, 
‘Let us do evil, that good may come?’ 

To the questions we have thus plainly stated we offer no 
answers. It is not our province. Wehavestated them simply 
because they are questions which commentators on the Book 
of Genesis ought to answer, and do not. They are questions 
which are floating about in men’s minds, and perplexing many. 
Some of them are questions with which children are continu- 
ally perplexing their parents. Some of them, too, are questions 
which will sooner or later have to be answered. In our 
opinion, the sooner they are answered in a clear and satisfac- 
tory manner the better. Wecommend them to the theological 
teachers of our countrymen north of the Tweed, and trust 
that, with their renewed activity, they will make a new 
departure, and make their commentaries really serviceable by 
grappling with the real difficulties of the sacred text. 

Besides those made, we have other complaints to make. 
Some of them will come outas we now proceed to point out several 
of the Notes, Comments, and Explanations, from which we feel it 
to be our duty to dissent, and which there seems to us to be good 
reason to object to. Let it be understood, however, that 
against Dr. Dods we have no prejudice whatever. We are 
entirely unacquainted with him, and only know him by report 
as one of the chief ornaments of the Church in Scotland, 
and as one who is doing excellent work in the cause of free 
and reverent thinking, and in the diffusion of Biblical and 


>) 


theological knowledge. If we give prominence to his name, it 
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is because his book is before us; and if we find fault with that, 
it is not because we desire to condemn it, but because we are 
anxious to direct attention to it, and to further the cause 
of theology in our native land. In order to show that 
we have no prejudice, instead of selecting passages here 
and there for examination, we will take them in Dr. Dods’ 
own order, and begin at the beginning. 

We will accept the ‘ plural of majesty,’ or even ‘ of quantity,’ 
as the explanation of the use of the plural Elohim with a 
singular verb, though we are not altogether satisfied with it, 
and are in some doubt whether the ‘Let us make man in our 
own image’ does not, as some one has remarked, bear distinct 
reference to the idea of a plurality of divine beings, and 
to the very widely spread conception of a council or 
assembly of the Gods. We accept also the Arabic Ilah as a 
possible root for the word Elohim, and are quite willing to 
believe that Elohim ‘denotes the Being who is to be feared.’ 
Still, why not give the other and equally good, if not better, 
derivation, and tell us that Elohim may mean the Strong, 
the Mighty One; or that another derivative of the root 
El, to be thick, dense, fleshy, and strong, is JI or Ilu, the 
name of a Chaldean deity, and that just as we have Beth-el, 
the house of God or El, among the Hebrews, so we have Bab-il, 
the gate or temple of God or J, among the Babylonians ; 
or that this same El was worshipped at Byblus by the 
Phoenicians, and was called there the son of Heaven and 
Earth? But what shall we make of the note in brackets— 
not in parenthesis—immediately following the above explana- 
tion—‘ cp. Gen. xxxi. 42’? We remembered that, in the 
passage referred to, God is called in the Authorised Version 
‘the Fear of Isaac, but not remembering the Hebrew, we 
turned to see whether the word used there is this same 
Elohim, expecting, of course, to find it, but to our amazement 
it is not there. We have there for God, not ‘Elohim of 
Isaac,’ but a word totally different, and which really does mean 
fear (pachad). This reference is totally misleading, and 
unless it be a lapsa pennae, as we are disposed to think it is, 
altogether unworthy of our commentator’s scholarship. 
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Verse 2 presents several, or at least two, if not three, 
difficulties to the inquiring reader. Let us see how Dr. Dods 
meets them. The first phrase is, ‘and the earth was without 
form and void.’ Here is our author’s note :— 

Without form and void, or waste and void, Heb. thohu vabhohu, where 
the alliteration or assonance aids the expressiveness of the words. Cp. 
Chaos : rudis indigestaque moles ; and Milton’s 

‘Vast, immeasurable abyss, 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild.’ 

This expression of Milton’s freely renders the next clause,—darkness was 
upon the face of the deep—‘‘the deep” being used to denote the un- 
dulating, chaotic fluid mass which the earth then was.’ 


Having become acquainted with Dr. Dods’ style, we expected 
here a note in parenthesis referring to the Nebular Hypothesis, 
but were mistaken, as no such note occurs. But let us look at 
this explanation. What does it explain? If the earth was 
without form and void, what was it; how can it be said that it 
was? Void means, we suppose, empty; and if the earth was 
a formless empty thing, what existence had it? And, then, 
what was ‘the deep? Was it the abyss of space, which, 
though void, was yet full, being filled with cosmic atoms, or 
with the rudis indigestaque moles, or with ‘the waters? And if 
so, when were these made? Or were they ever made? 
Perhaps some future commentator on the Book of Genesis will 
tell us, or, at least, give us some rational idea as to the way in 
which we are to regard the narrative, whether as literally true 
or as an attempt of some old poet or thinker to account for 
the origin of things, and as a narrative, therefore, which we 
may use our own judgment about. 

Respecting the mode or manner of creation, Dr. Dods is 
almost as discreetly silent as the author of the narrative him- 
self. He says very truly :—*The expression hovered over’ (he is 
explaining the words, ‘and the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters), is better than ‘moved upon, and could 
not be used of a “ great wind,” as some wish to translate the 
words rendered the Spirit of God.’ He is probably cor- 
rect, also, in regarding it as an indication of the idea, 
of course in the mind of the narrator, of the approach 
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of a divine influence to the elemental materials. Very 
true in our opinion is the brief remark, ‘Order and 
life come from God, not from matter.’ But in his next note. 
we cannot follow him. It is on the words, ‘God said, (v. 3), 
and is, ‘words which imply not merely the ease with which 
omnipotence creates, (as in the Hindu cosmogony it is said, 
“God thought, I will create, and the worlds were”), but rather 
the determination of a free will.’ It seems to us that to think 
implies quite as strong an effort of the will as to speak. With 
most people, we imagine that it requires a stronger. But, 
as a matter of fact, does not the Hindu ‘God thought’ mean 
precisely the same as the Hebrew ‘God said ?” 

The note on the fourth verse is important. Much of it we 
must candidly acknowledge is beyond our depth. Here 
are its concluding sentences. Speaking of Dillmann, he says :— 


‘But he is certainly correct in maintaining that the “‘day ” meant by 
the writer is aday of twenty-four hours. Rationalism may twist Scripture 
into any meaning it pleases if it may put a geologist’s meaning into this 
word ‘‘day.” It is defined by morning and evening, which can only, by 
unwarranted straining, be referred to a long period. Its meaning is also 
fixed by verse 16. But specially does this interpretation miss the object 
of the whole narrative, which is to reveal, not second causes and physical 
process, but God creating. Had the writer said ‘‘Then elapsed 100,000 
years, which was the first day,” he would have introduced an incongruous 
and irrelevant element, suggesting the slow and long-continued action of 
second causes when he meant to suggest the immediate action of God’s 


creative fiat.’ 


According to this, therefore, a ‘day’ means a day, and 
‘morning and evening,’ (or shall we say evening and morn- 
ing?) stand not for a geological epoch, but for exactly twenty- 
four hours, And again, the object of the whole narrative is to 
reveal God creating, and the intention of the narrator is to 
suggest the immediate action of God’s creative fiat. So much 
is clear; so clear is it that we were beginning to hope that we 
had at last reached solid ground, and obtained an answer to 
one of our questions. But how shall we reconcile it with the 
following words from the Introduction ? 


‘ We have thus two histories covering somewhat the same period—viz., 
from the beginning of things down to the comparatively recent date of 
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some 6000 yearsago. We have this brief sketch in the first chapter of 
Genesis, which can be read, and may have been written, in a few minutes; 
and we have the record, which has been slowly graven on the crust of the 
earth during many hundreds of thousands of years. Both are from God. 
The facts registered by the rocks are as infallible as anything recorded in . 
Scripture ; they are sacred as God's own writing, which has come from 
His hand without the intervention of any human pen.’ 

These words are clear, distinct; we had almost said satis- 
factory. But when we place them side by side with the ‘Note,’ 
what are we to make of them? There are two records. Each 
covers ‘somewhat the same period,’ Each is a revelation, 
‘sacred, ‘infallible.’ One says, six days of twenty-four hours 
each, the other ‘many hundreds of thousands of years,’ 
Which are we to believe—Introduction or Notes, the record of 
the rocks or the record of the Elohist narrator? Both are 
‘infallible :’ which are we to believe ? 

From this same Note it would appear, too, that the narrator 
begins his day with the evening, and says that the evening and 
the morning were the first, second, or third day, &c., for the 
reason that in the beginning the darkness preceded the light. 
The Arabs, Athenians, Gauls, &c., do or did the same, we are 
told, for the same reason. Now it has always seemed to 
us, that the custom arose from the fact of the Oriental 
nomads beginning their journeys at sundown and continuing 
them through the night and morning, and then when the heat 
of the sun became too strong resting until the evening, and 
then resuming their way. We maybe wrong. But it is worth 
while considering whether the narrator’s mode of reckoning time 
originated as is here said, or in the habits of a people. As for 
our commentator’s explanatory remarks regarding ‘the division 
of day and night,’ ‘the fixing of the boundaries of light and dark- 
ness,’ and the assignment to them of their ‘distinct qualities’ 
and ‘separate spheres, we must confess to a sense of helpless 
bewilderment as we read them. Is it meant that the earth 
was then made to revolve upon its axis? If so, how does the 
existence of day and night on the first day, accord with the 
narrator's account of the subsequent creation of the sun, or 
with the assertion that ‘any allusion to other light than that 
which the sun supplies is quite irrelevant,’ or that ‘the light 
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here spoken of is the same light we now enjoy, and not any 
primeval luminous ether?’ 

Turning now to the second and third chapters, we shall 
select but one or two points for notice. The account of 
the creation of the first pair of human beings which is 
given in the first chapter, seems to us simple, natural, and 
true. We have never had any serious difficulty with it. 
But over the creation of the first woman as described 
in the second narrative of creation, we have often seriously 
pondered. We still remember the wonder and awe with 
which we read it when we were young. Since then we 
have often turned to commentaries on the Book of Genesis, to 
learn how we ought to regard it. Dr. Dods is not the first 
who has given us the impression that he regards the narrative 
as strictly and literally true. In the course of our reading, we 
have met with some hints towards a solution of our difficulty 
in the works of Max Miiller, and will here, in the interests of 
theology and Biblical knowledge, set them down. 


‘Those who are familiar with the genius of ancient Hebrew, can hardly 
hesitate as to the original intention of such traditions. Let us remember that 
when we in our modern languages speak of the selfsame thing, the Hebrews 
speak of the bone (’etzem,) the Arabs of the eye of a thing. This is a well 
known Semitic idiom, and it is not without analogies in other languages. 
‘*Bone” seemed a telling expression for what we should call the innermost 
essence ; ‘‘ eye,” for what we should call the soul or self of a thing. In 
the ancient hymns of the Veda, too, a poet asks—‘‘ Who has seen the first- 
born, when he who had no bones, i.e., no form, bore him that had bones?” 
i:e., when that which was formless assumed form, or, it may be, when that 
which had no essence received an essence? And he goes on to ask— 
‘* Where was the life, the blood, the soul of the world? Who sent to ask 
this from any that knew it?” In the ancient language of the Veda, bone, 
blood, breath, are all meant to convey more than what we should call 
their material meaning ; but in course of time the Sanskrit dtman, mean- 
ing originally breath, dwindled away into a mere pronoun, and came to 
mean self. The same applies to the Hebrew 'etzem, originally meaning 
bone, it came to be used at last as a mere pronominal adjective, in the 
sense of self or same. 

‘ After these preliminary explanations, we can well understand that, 
while if speaking and thinking in a modern language, Adam might have 
been made to say to Eve, ‘‘ Thou art the same asI am.” Such a thought 
would, in ancient Hebrew, be expressed by, ‘‘ Thou art bone of my bone, 
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The Chief End of Revelation. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1881. 


Professor Bruce is already well known to the public as the author of 
two able and successful volumes,—one, The Training of the Twelve; the 
other, The Humiliation of Christ. The one before us will not diminish his 
well deserved reputation. Portions of it were originally delivered as 
lectures at the Presbyterian College, London. They have since been 
‘ written at great length, and with more fuluess, than was necessary for 
‘their immediate purpose,’ and are now presented to us in the shape of a 
handsome and readable volume. In the study of his subject, the author 
has been guided, he tells us, by two convictions. ‘One is, that in many 
‘ respects the old lines of apologetic argument no longer suffice, either to 
‘ express the thoughts of faith, or to meet successfully the assaults of un- 
‘ belief. The other is, that the Church is not likely again to wield the 
‘influence which of right belongs to her as custodian of the precious 
‘treasure of Christian truth, unless she show herself possessed of 
‘ vitality sufficient to originate a new development in all directions, and, 
‘ among others, in doctrine, refusing to accept as her final position, either 
‘the agnosticism: of modern culture, or blind adherence to traditional 
‘dogmatism.’ These words are admirable, full of courage and promise, 
and inspired by a just appreciation of the position and dangers of the 
Christian Church, and of Christian theology. Dr. Bruce, as is well known, 
is one of a small party in the Free Church of Scotland who aim at bringing 
it into closer harmony with the thoughts and feelings and requirements 
of the age. We accept the words we have just quoted as indicating 
the lines on which he and his party propose to move. In our 
opinion they are the best. A theology which is stationary is dead, and 
comparatively useless. To obtain its rightful position, and when obtained 
to retain it, the theology of any Church must, above all things, be living, 
not antagonistic to the higher aspirations and nobler spirit of the age, but 
more or less subject to its influences, and, while true to its own essential 
principles, capable of undergoing, as to its form and modes of presenta- 
tion, those modifications and developments which the changing thought 
and increased knowledge of the times require. 

Our business, however, is with Professor Bruce’s volume. As a con- 
tribution to Scottish theology, it is of decided and very considerable value. 
. The ideas and principles it sets forth, while in the true sense of the words 
strictly evangelical, are a great advance upon those generally received and 
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and flesh of my flesh.” Let such an expression be repeated for a few 
generations only, and a literal, that is to say, a material and deceptive 
interpretation would soon spring up, and people would at last bring them- 
selves to believe that the first woman was formed from the bone of the first 
man, or from a rib, for the simple reason, it may be, because it could 
better be spared than any other bone. Such a misunderstanding, once, 
established, retained its place on‘ account of its very strangeness, for a 
taste for the unintelligible springs up at a very early time, and threatens 
to destroy among aneient nations the power of appreciating whatever is 
simple, natural, and wholesome. Thus only can it be explained that the 
account of the creation of the woman obtained its place in the second 
chapter, though in clear opposition to what is said in the first chapter of 
Genesis.’ * 

All this seemed to us intelligible. We have often felt dis- 
posed to commend it. But then neither Max Miiller nor our- 
selves are commentators, and before we do, it is desirable to 
know what their opinion is. 

We have marked numerous other points for notice, but we 
must here stop. Before laying down our pen we have a 
remark or two to make respecting our own position. It is 
simply this, we have a profound belief in the truth of revel- 
ation, and esteem the Bible as next to Christ and the sacred 
writers, the most precious gift God has vouchsafed to men. 
At the same time we have an equally profound convic- 
tion that ignorance is a curse, and that light and know- 
ledge, after devotion to the Redeemer of the human race, 
are the greatest blessings. We have written in the in- 
terests of knowledge and in the interests of the Bible and 
religion. If we have found fault with Dr. Dods’ volume it is 
by no means because it is worse than others of the same kind, 
but because it is the latest and one of the most suggestive 
little books we have seen. His ability and learning we 
admire, and our admiration of the use he has sometimes made 
of his learning we have here recorded. If we have spoken 
somewhat roughly of commentators on the Book of Genesis, 
we must plead in extenuation our sincerity, and the earnest de- 
sire we have to see the Bible become a more intelligible and 


a more highly esteemed book. 





* Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 45 et seq. 
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*the idea of righteousness; but righteousness in his pages is really a 
‘synonym for grace. The righteousness of the Pauline Epistle is usually, 
‘though not invariably, an objective righteousness, not in us, but hovering 
‘over us, a gift of Divine grace, the righteousness of God given by faith’ 
(p. 76). Why he should go on to say—‘ This may seem a very artificial 
‘idea of righteousness,’ we are at a loss to tell. Ifthe Professor would 
carry out the Pauline idea, and think of the divine righteousness, not as 
a mere forensic abstraction, but as a real spiritual power manifested anto 
and upon and actually working within us, he would feel that this, the 
genuinely Pauline idea of righteousness, is the most real and realistic 
there is. 

The same defect we have just adverted to has also prevented our author, 
we think, from seeing that the true paedagogic idea of revelation is 
essentially his own. His own is this :— 


‘ Revelation, then, does not mean causing a sacred book to be written 
for the religious education of mankind. What, then, does it mean? It 
signifies God manifesting Himself in the history of the world in a super- 
natural manner and for a special purpose. Manifesting Himself; for th» 
proper subject of revelation is God. The Revealer is also the Revealed. 

. Manifesting Himself in history, I add, to distinguish th: 
revelation now under discussion from that which God has made of 
Himself in Nature. The words “in a supernatural manner and for a 
special purpose,” are included in ee definition to distinguish the subject 
under consideration from that revelation of God as a moral governor, 
which is discernible in the ordinary course of Providence. I believe that 
we have the record of such a special revelation in the Bible, and the 
question I have undertaken to discuss is, What is its nature and design ? 
in other words, If revelation in general signify Divine self-manifestation, 
under what aspect did God manifest Himself in that revelation whereof we 
have the record in the Holy Scriptures ¢ 

‘To that question my reply is : The revelation recorded in the Scriptures 
is before all things a self-manifestation of God as the God of grace. In 
that revelation God appears as one who cherishes a gracious purpose to- 
wards the human race. The revelation consists not in the mere intima- 
tion of the purpose, but more especially in the slow but steadfast execution 
of it by a connected series of transactions which all point in one direction, 
and at length reach their goal in the realization of the end contemplated 
from the first.” (Pp. 57-8.) 


The notion that the purpose of revelation is simply to provide a lesson 
book on morals or conduct, or that revelation is nothing more than the un- 
veiling of certain principles or truths, is of course untenable ; but what, iv 
may be asked, is the meaning of the last two sentences in the passage 
just quoted, if it be not that the purpose or design of revelation is 
essentially and emphatically paedagogic! That this is in all essential res- 
pects Professor Bruce’s view, seems to us to be borne out not only by the 
passage he cites with approval from Mr. Smyth’s Old Faith in New Lights, 
but also by various of his own statements, and not less by his defini- 
tion of grace as ‘a Power acting as a redeeming, healing influence on 
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taught ; and there can be no doubt that it will be regarded by many as in 
every respect a very solid and satisfactory performance. We regret to 
say, however, that when we come to consider it as a contribution to the 
literature of the subject of which it treats, we are compelled to speak of it 
in different terms. Those who are familiar with the subject, or with the 
best literature upon it, while they will certainly commend the author for: 
his courage and skill, and for the admirable tone of his volume, will not 
find themselves enriched by it with any additional light. His principal 
ideas are mostly taken from the admirable essay in which Rothe works 
out into clearness the ideas on Revelation originally, though some what 
crudely, propounded, by Nitzsch, in his System der Christlichen Lehre, (p. 63 
et seq.), and for our part we much prefer Rothe’s sixty or seventy pages to 
the Professor’s three hundred. Nevertheless, asa contribution to Scottish 
theology, the Professor’s volume, we repeat, is of very considerable value, 
and a decided gain. 

His purpose, he tells us,.is ‘to endeavour to form as definite ideas as 
‘ possible concerning the chief design of Revelation, or God’s end in mak- 
‘ing that special manifestation of Himself above the plane of nature, 
‘ whereof the Bible is the literary record, and to bring the ideas thus found 
‘to bear on past and present controversies as aids to faith and barriers 
‘against unbelief.’ Of the importance of his purpose there can be no 
doubt ; nor can there be of the definiteness of the ideas he here sets forth. 
His style is always vigorous, easy, and interesting, while his subject is 
always handled in the most devout and reverent spirit. With considerable 
skill and great fairness he states the various opinions which have been 
held respecting the character and province or functions of revelation since 
the period of the Reformation. The views of the Dogmatists of the seven- 
teenth century he disposes of efectually. His treatment of the pzedagogic 
idea of revelation, though not without its merits, seems to us less satis- 
factory. In his polemic against Matthew Arnold, he exhibits what the 
latter complains of as one of the chief faults of theologians, an inability to 
see beneath the meaning of words, and to deal with the facts for which 
they stand. The distinction between righteousness and grace, on which 
he lays such great stress, seems to us to have, in the connection in which 
it is made, no real objective existence. A righteous purpose we should 
say is a gracious purpose ; and one which is gracious will, we should sav, 
be righteous. The term ‘ grace’ may represent to us much more than the 
word ‘ righteousness ;’ yet that does not alter the objective fact of their 
identity. The divine grace is the divine righteousness ; and the diviue 
righteousness the divine grace. Each is a manifestation, or a mode uf 
activity, of one and the same mind and spirit ; and the distinction we 
make between them, therefore, has, and can have, no existence save in the 
mind by which it is made. That this is the. Pauline view there can be no 
question. Even Professor Bruce seems to have had some glimmerings of 
this when he wrote—‘ Paul, indeed, seems constantly to be occupied with 
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the moral and spiritual disease of the world.’ To suppose that, in the true 
paedagogic view, revelation simply means ‘ causing a sacred book to be 
written for the religious instruction of mankind’ is to miss its 
essential principle. The paedagogic view means this, but it means 
incomparably more. We have excellent authority for believing that the 
law was our ‘ paedagogue to bring us to Christ,’ and that ‘the end of the 
‘commandment is charity, out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and 
‘of faith unfeigned.’ The remembrance of these and other passages might 
have reminded our author that the paedagogic view of revelation is not 
without the highest authority. It seems to us, in short, that he has been 
misled by his terms, and that while overlooking on the one hand the great 
truth that all education or paedagogy, or at least all that is genuine, and 
more especially the divine, is both in its nature and design redemptive, he 
has lost sight on the other, of the equally important truth, that any scheme 
of redemption that is to be of service to man and really saving must be 
essentially paedagogic, or capable of educating and building man up into 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

While accepting Professor Bruce’s idea of revelation as fundamentally 
correct, and as in all essentials strictly Pauline, the features which really 
distinguish the revelation given in the Bible from all other, we are disposed 
to think he has in a measure failed to apprehend. In our opinion, revela- 
tion, whether in the Bible, in Nature, in History or in the Human 
Conscience is, as Nitzsch and Rothe have pointed out, but a particular form 
of the redeeming activity of the Divine Being, or a special department of 
that great work of redemption which He is perpetually carrying on. 
That, therefore, which differentiates the Biblical revelation from all other 
is not the fact that its subject is God, for as Professor Bruce rightly 
observes the subject of all revelation is God. Nor is it in the fact that it 
is historical, inasmuch as all revelation is and must be historical. Nor 
does the phrase ‘in a supernatural manner and fora special purpose ’ serve 
to mark the distinction. For in the first place, all revelation is and cannot 
be aught else than supernatural ; and in the second, all revelation has for 
its main and indeed for its exclusive end the very special purpose of work- 
ing out the salvation of men. The real distinction lies, we believe, not in 
characteristics of this kind, for they are common to all the modes of the 
Divine revealing activity, but in the extraordinary fulness and clearness 
of the disclosures which the revelations recorded in the Bible make. The 
revelations of God, which are contained or given in the Bible are, 
when compared to those given elsewhere, as the sun is to the stars. 
It is this, their marvellous fulness and clearness, which gives to 
the Bible its wondrous charm and power, and makes it so immensely pro- 
fitable for instruction in righteousness, and so immeasurably superior to 
all other books for making the reader wise unto salvation. 

Professor Bruce’s chapters on the Function of Miracle in Revelation, and 
on the Function of Prophecy are excellent. Many of his expositions, and 
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not a few of the views he there advances, as well as his chapter on the 
application of his argument to past and present controversies, will be read 
by considerable numbers with interest and gratitude. Here and there 
there is a feeling of hesitancy, but it is always the hesitancy of a wise and 
skilful and temperate teacher. As Professor Bruce remarks, the task of 
the Apologist is in the present a delicate one. Very often it is exceedingly 
thankless. More than others, and especially in the present does the 
Apologist require to remember the words—‘ Woe unto you when all men 
speak well of you.’ 


The Prophets of Israel and their Place in ‘History to the close of 
the Eighth Century B.C. Eight Lectures. By W. 
Rosertson SmitH, LL.D. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 
1882. 


Theological controversy, especially when carried on in so high a la- 
titude as the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, has 
this advantage, it always attracts the attention of the public to the 
doctrine or question in debate. Whatever may be the ultimate effect of 
the Robertson Smith controversy on the opinions and fortunes of the Free 
Church, there can be no doubt that its abrupt and somewhat high-handed 
termination, instead of bending the public mind into acquiescence in the 
orthodox view of the origin and character of the Biblical writings, has 
aroused a spirit of curiosity and inquiry which it will be difficult to allay. 
The crowded, and attentive, and almost enthusiastic audiences to which 
these Lectures were delivered in Edinburgh and Glasgow, are a sign that 
the days of authority are at length numbered, and that a new era in 
Biblical Science has begun in what has hitherto proved, at least, in all that 
pertains to Theology, the most conservative of Protestant countries. ‘It 
‘is becoming yearly more manifest,’ writes Professor Robertson Smith, 
‘that thoughtful and earnest students of the Bible will continue to 
‘examine the history of revelation for themselves, and will not rest satisfied 
‘ with conclusions that do not commend themselves to the scientific as well 
‘as to the religious consciousness.’ (P. vi.) The tendency here indicated 
is, we believe, very widely spread. Among the educated and intelligent 
there is everywhere the demand for information and enlightenment on 
precisely those subjects which the authorities of the Free Church have seen 
fit in their wisdom to forbid any one under their jurisdiction to touch 
except in the interest of ideas, deemed orthodox. 

The Lectures before us are designed as a contribution to the popularisa- 
tion of Modern Biblical Science. Since their delivery they have undergone 
the process of ‘expansion.’ Whether they have been improved by the pro- 
cess may be doubted. Anything new in them the scholar will rarely find ; 
but on every page, though he may take exception, as he probably will, to 
some of the statements, he will meet with the indications of extensive 
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reading and a familiar acquaintance with the best literature on the subject 
of which they treat. The authorities mainly followed are Duhm and 
Wellhausen. The influence of Ewald and other writers may also be traced. 
To Wellhausen the author acknowledges his great obligations and pays a 
well-deserved compliment for his many and valuable contributions to the 
study of prophetic literature. The first and second lectures are mainly 
introductory ; the third and fourth deal with the prophets of the Northern. 
Kingdom ; and the remainder with some of those belonging to Jerusalem 
and Judea previous and up to the deliverance from Assyria. 

As introductory to the,main subject of the Lectures, which, notwithstand- 
ing the title, is really the religion of Israel, the two questions—Who is 
Israel and who is Jehovah? are discussed. Israel was one of a group of 
four small nations which originated in the direction of Aram, and 
acknowledged a common descent. Ammon, Moab, and Edom, the other 
members of the group, settled to the east and south of the Dead Sea. 
Israel wandered about with no fixed abode, but, after crossing the southern 
Desert, dwelt for a time on the borders of Egypt. Here, though 
acknowledging a certain dependence on the Pharaohs, they never, accord- 
ing to Professor Smith, came into close contact with Egyptian culture. 
‘ Their most intimate relations at this time,’ he continues, and this is the 
only proof he gives for the foregoing statement, ‘ were with Arab tribes, and 
‘when the Egyptians oppressed them, and tried to break them to forced 
‘labour on public works, it was among the Arabian Kenites that Moses, 
‘the leader of Israel’s flight, found help and counsel. Ounce more crossing 
‘the desert, the tribes of Israel appeared after long wanderings on the 
‘ eastern frontier of Palestine. It was only by the sword that they could 
‘win a place of rest, but, respecting their cousins in Edom, Moab, .and 
‘Ammon, they fell on the Amorites, east of the Jordan, and, after 
‘occupying their seats, crossed the river and established themselves in 
‘ Western Palestine, not by one sustained and united effort, but by a mul- 
‘ titude of local campaigns.’ A war of extermination ensued. More than 
once Israel was on the point of succumbing. On the whole, however, it 
maintained its superiority, and after a struggle of several generations, the 
large Canaanite population which still survived in all parts of the land was 
gradually reduced to vassalship. (Pp. 29-30.) 

To understand who Jehovah was, and what He was to Israel, it is 
requisite, as Professor Smith justly observes, to return to the deliverance 
from Egypt. In the land of Goshen, the Hebrews had no national organisa- 
tion. The tribes acknowledged a common ancestry, but were without any 
political, social, or even religious institutions. Besides their tribal 
connection, their only point of union was the name of Jehovah, the God 
of their fathers, and even this was little better than a faded memory. It 
became a power among them only through the activity and influence of 
Moses. To suppose, however, that he communicated to them any 
developed metaphysical conceptions of the Deity would be a fundamental 
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mistake, ‘Not the nature of the Deity, but His power and will to help 
‘His people were the points practical to the oppressed Hebrews. 

‘The new message that Moses brought to his brethren was wet 
‘an abstract revelation of Jehovah’s spiritual attributes, but an 
‘assurance of His personal interest in Israel, and a promise of effectual 
‘help. The promise was fulfilled in a marvellous display of Jehovah’s 
‘ saving strength ; and, when the proud waters rolled between the Hebrews 
‘and the shattered power of the Egyptians, Israel felt that it was a 
‘ nation,—the nation of Jehovah.’ ‘To Israel, therefore, Jehovah repre- 
sented, as our author clearly points out, two of the greatest blessings that 
any people can enjoy. The first was liberty, and the second law, justice, 
and the moral order of society. ‘ The cause of Jehovah in Israel was the 
‘cause of national freedom and social righteousness, and the task of the 
‘religion of Jehovah was to set them fast in the land of Canaan, in a 
‘society which ever looked! to Jehovah as its living and present head.’ 
(Pp. 32—41).- 

Such, according to Professor Smith, were Israel, Jehovah, and His rela- 
tions to the chosen people. On the whole, the conceptions are accurate 
enough, and, considering the immense space which he attempts to cover, 
they are probably as full as we have any right to expect. The passages in 
which the influence of the Canaanitish civilization and religion upon 
Israel is described, are among the most valuable and interesting, though 
some of the statements require to be received with caution. Of the 
prophet and the prophet’s mission, no general account is given. In a book 
dealing with the prophet’s place in history, and especially in a volume 
designed for popular use, we can regard this as nothing less than a grave 
defect. True, both the prophet and his mission have been presented with 
great fulness and considerable precision in the works of Spinoza, Ewald, 
Stanley, and others ; but as these are not generally in the hands of those 
for whom this volume is ostensibly intended, we think that the author 
would have greatly enhanced both its value and usefulness, had he devoted 
a lecture to the study of the Prophet and his mission in general. To some 
extent this defect is compensated for by the, in many respects, admirable 
sketches we have of the several prophets who come within the period under . 
review, and of the work they were commissioned, or attempted to perform. 
So far as we have been able to gather, Professor Smith’s idea of the 
prophet is fundamentally the same as Ewald’s. He was one to whom 
special revelations were given, and who was called on the one hand tu 
protest against the evils of his times, and on the other, to bear witness for 
national freedom and for public and social righteousness. His place, 
Professor Smith observes, ‘is in a religious crisis where the ordinary 
‘interpretation of acknowledged principles breaks down, where it is 
‘ necessary to go back, not to received doctrines, but to Jehovah himseif. 
‘The word of Jehovah through the Prophet is properly a declaration of 
“what Jehovah, as the personal King of Israel, commands in this particu- 
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‘lar crisis, and it is spoken with authority, not as an inference froim 
‘ previous revelations, but as the direct expression of the character au: 
‘will of a personal God, who has made Himself personally audible in the 
‘ prophet’s soul.’ (P. 82). True as this isin the main, we are nevertheless 
disposed to think that the author has in a measure failed to appreciate in 
their full significance both the exact position which the prophet occupied 
and the precise functions he sought to fulfil. His place was certainly in 
the midst of great religious and even political crises: but he had also a 
place and a function in periods which were not critical, and in which a 
crisis was only in slow and often silent and unperceived process of forma- 
tion. His true function was to act always, not less in quiet and uncritical 
times, than in the midst of great and critical events, as a higher public 
conscience, and as an authoritative interpreter of the will of God, or of 
the eternal moralities. Hence the unbroken succession of the prophets. 
Hence, also, their almost incessant conflict with the various parties in the 
state. 

The prophets whom the author here specially passes in review are 
Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. Contrary to the view of Ewald 
and others, and following the opinion of Wellhausen, Joel, instead of 
being regarded as the earliest of the prophets whose writings have come 
down to us, is relegated to a later period. In fact, we do not remember 
that he is so much as mentioned. We are not so sure of Wellhausen’s 
theory, and surely the general opinion in regard to Joel, especially when 
supported by so many respectable authorities, was at least deserving of 
some show of refutation. As we have remarked, the sketches given of the 
several prophets who come under review, are in many respects admirable. 
Many of the facts developed both in them and in the various dis- 
cussions which are introduced, will, in all probability, appear to the 
general reader new, if not a little startling. It would have been better, 
we think, if the author had relied less on his German authorities, and 
more on careful demonstration. Conjectures are sometimes stated as if 
they were ascertained facts. Many points in controversy are assumed as 
definitely settled ; while the author’s implicit faith in the opinions of 
authorities by no means infallible, gives to his pages an air of dogmatism 
which is far from attractive. Here and there, too, one comes across a 
singular mixture of ‘advanced criticism’ and ‘evangelical theology.’ 
The book is undoubtedly of great ability, but we are in doubt at times 
whether the learning it contains has been thoroughly assimilated. What 
one misses most is the broad and genial historical sympathy, and the 
masterly power of grouping and of vivid presentation which lend such 
delightful charms to the historical writings of the late Dean Stanley. 
Nevertheless, we accept the book as a learned and tolerably successful 
endeavour to present in a popular form, the latest results and conjectures 
of Biblical criticism. The notes appended to the lectures will be of great 
service to those for whom they are intended. 
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The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland, or the 
Celebration of Public Worship, the Administration of the 
Sacraments, §c., in the Church of Scotland, being Lectures 
Delivered at the Universities of Aberdeen, Glasgow, St. 
Andrews, and Edinburgh. By Grorcre W. Sprott, D.D., 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons, 1882. 


Turning to our next volume, we have a series of lectures by the Rev. Dr. 
Sprott. Compared with those we have just noticed they are of a different 
stamp, and afford an indication of the efforts which are now being made in 
the Church of Scotland to render its offices of public worship more seemly 
and attractive. In the majority of Scottish Churches the devotional 
element has long been conspicuously absent. During recent years 
considerable improvement has been effected. There is still room for more. 

_Clergymen who wish to see to what extent the modern forms of Presbyterian 
worship are susceptible of improvement, without having recourse to innova- 
tions either eccentric or alarming, will consult Dr. Sprott’s volume with 
profit. 

As compared with the majority of Presbyterian clergymen, Dr. Sprott 
may be called a ritualist. His ritualism, however, is of the very mildest 
type, rarely, if ever transgressing the bounds of what, in even the most rigid 
of Presbyterian circles, would be regarded as decency and order. His 
lectures, of which there are six, were delivered, it would appear, to the 
divinity students of the Church of Scotland in the four Universities. 
‘ Owing,’ he says, ‘to the circumstances in which they were delivered, I 
‘thought it advisable not only to avoid disputed questions, such as the use 
‘of a Liturgy, the observance of the Christian year, and the degree in 
‘which beauty and splendour are admissible or obligatory in Divine 
‘Service, but to abstain even from enlarging on the fundamental principles 
‘of Christian worship, and to restrict myself to historical details and 
‘ practical suggestions.’ (Preface.) In thus restricting himself, we cannot 
but think that the author has failed to make full use of the opportunity 
which his temporary office afforded him. A judicious handling of the 
various questions he has so carefully avoided, would have given greater 
value to his volume, and made his term of office much more profitable to 
those whom he addressed. Excepting the historical part, most of the infor- 
mation, and in fact many of the suggestions contained in his volume, are 
already to hand in ‘Euchologion.’ A repetition of the contents of that some- 
timesslavishly used, and in some respects feeble compilation, wasnot needed. 
The majority of those who formed Dr. Sprott’s audiences would be quite 
familiar with them. The questions he has chosen to avoid are precisely 
those which are now of interest. And besides, a discussion of, at least, 
the fundamental principles of Christian Worship was demanded by his 
subject. The forms of Public Worship are easy enough to describe, but 
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for their due and effective observance a thorough understanding of the 
ideas and principles underlying them, and of the purposes they are designed 
to serve, is essential. Definitions, however, do not seem to be in Dr. 
Sprott’s way, and from the indications we have met with of his theology, 
we are disposed to think that he has acted with discretion in confining 
himself to the purely descriptive and historical. 

His view of the ministerial office is highly sacerdotal. Its function, he 
seems to believe, is chiefly, if not almost exclusively, that ‘of guiding the 
‘devotions of the people, and of bringing their sacrifices of praise and 
‘ prayer into the sacred presence of God.’ The doctrine of the priesthood 
of Christians, or that every Christian, by virtue of his union with Christ, 
is a member of a ‘ royal priesthood,’ and that he ought, therefore, as much 
in public as in private, to assume the sacerdotal office, and in his own per- 
son, without the aid of any intermediary, to offer his spiritual sacrifices to 
God through Jesus Christ, is entirely ignored. On the other hand, the 
prophetical function of the Christian ministry is not so far as we can 
remember, referred to in any but the most cursory way. A few wise words 
on both these aspects of the ministerial office might have been of consider- 
able service. 

Dr. Sprott is strongly of opinion that without the ‘laying on of hands,’ 
an ordination is not complete or valid, and that it is certainly not in any 
respect Presbyterian. The practice is undoubtedly seemly, impressive and 
legal, but we commend to his consideration the following words from The 
Buke of Discipline. ‘Other ceremonie then the publict approbatioun of the 
‘peple, and declaratioun of the cheiff minister, that the persone thair present- 
‘ed is appoynted to serve that Kirk, we can nott approve ; for albeit the 
‘ Apostillis used the impositioun of handis, yet seing the mirakle is ceassed, 
‘the using of the ceremonie we juge is nott necessarie.’ (Chapter iii.) 
In the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, Dr. Sprott is a profound believer, 
and is at great pains to prove that, in his own church, the succession has been 
preserved unbroken. His arguments are not particularly conclusive ; nor 
do such statements as—‘ Nearly all the old clergy [the italics are Dr. Sprott’s} 
‘ became reformed as soon as they saw that a change was inevitable,’ pre- 
dispose one to accept them. Altogether, our author’s views on the subject 
of ordination are too mechanical and sacramentarian. As we have quoted 
the words of Knox on this subject, we will quote those of Dr. Sprott. ‘I 
‘need not remind you,’ he says in his Fifth Lecture, ‘ that the powers of 
‘ the office’ (i.e., of the ministry), ‘are not conferred by the ordainers, any 
‘ more than is the grace of sacraments imparted by those who administer 
‘them. The powers of the Christian Ministry were conferred by the Head 
‘of the Church once for all, and though coming through appointed 
‘channels, they descend from Him upon the person ordained, who is ad- 
‘ mitted to a participation of them in virtue, of the office with which he is 
‘regularly invested.” (P. 212). According to Knox, ‘the mirakle is 
* ceassed’ ; according to Dr. Sprott, it has not. With the Reformer all 
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depended upon fitness for the office and the call of the people ; with our 
author the essential is regularity of investiture. Church forms are matters 
of law, custom, or agreement ; each Church has its own ; and just as Dr. 
Sprott believes that the Independents ‘ have neither the intention nor the 
‘ power to ordain,’ both the English and the Roman Church believe that the 
Presbyteries of the Church of Scot.and, whatever may be their intention, 
certainly have not the power. 

Our author’s practical suggestions are of much more value than his 
theories. In the following sentences he points out what we should suppose 
is a pressing want and a glaring anomaly,—‘ The legislation of the Church 
‘in this department ’ (ordinations), ‘ is, however, less complete than in any 
‘other. The service is still to some extent merely traditional. The want 
‘ of a directory for ordination with undoubted Church authority, is felt all 
‘the more that the duty of presiding on such occasions is often settled by 
‘rotation. Hence it frequently falls to the youngest man, who, in the 
‘case of a translation, may be called upon, after he has been only a few 
‘ weeks in the ministry, to address solemn counsels on the discharge of 
‘ pastoral duty to a person who was ordained before he was born. This is 
‘like a subaltern on the parade-ground counselling a general on the art of 
* war, and is obviously not in strict accordance with the eternal fitness of 
‘things.’ (Pp. 204-5). 

The historical parts of these lectures are of great interest. Dr. Sprott 
has done well in making his students and readers acquainted with them. 
By most Scotchmen much that he has to say will be read with surprise. 
They will be surprised to learn, for instance, that, for a considerable 
period after the Reformation, a liturgy was used, and that, as late as 1640, 
Mr. Andrew. Donaldson ‘ was posed before the Presbytery [of Perth], 
‘ whether it was lawful to read prayers ; because there went a report of 
‘him that he disdained reading of prayers altogether.’ Our author has done 
good service also in showing that many of what are now, or were lately, 
regarded as ‘ innovations,’ are simply revivals of old customs ; and that 
many practices which are supposed to be genuinely Scottish, are in reality 
importations from England. Thus the ‘ three nocent ceremonies’ : those 
viz., of the minister bowing in private devotion before beginning the 
public worship, the singing of the Doxology at the end of the Psalms, and 
the use of the Lord’s Prayer, were all ‘ laudable customs’ in the Reformed 
Church of Scotland, which Baillie and the other Scottish Commissioners 
tried hard to induce the Westminster Assembly to consent to. On the 
other hand, the practice of ‘ reading the line,’ still kept up in some High- 
land districts, as well as the celebration of the rite of Baptism, and the 
performance of the marriage ceremony in private, are due to the influence 
of the English Puritans. Dr. Sprott is in favour of the Jewish custom of 
standing at prayer. The English custom of kneeling is much more seemly 
and reverent. Though devoting several pages to congregational singing, 
Dr. Sprott has carefully avoided any discussion respecting the use or place 
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of instrumental music in public worship. This he has done, we suppose, 
in accordance with the restrictions he has laid down for himself. We are 
surprised, however, to meet with no reference to the old Scottish Church 
music, and still more to find no mention of the ‘sang schule,’—an institu- 
tion which did so much to foster and spread the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, and which is perhaps not unworthy of being revived. 


Natural Elements of Revealed Theology; being the Baird 
Lecture for 1881. By the Rev. Georee MarTHeson, 


D.D. London: J. Nisbet & Co., 1881. 


The design of these lectures is to ascertain to what extent the doctrines 
of revealed religion have a basis in the natural instincts of the human 
mind. According to Dr. Matheson, the Ultramontanist denies that they 
have any, while the Rationalist believes that the natural and revealed are 
one. Between these there is a third,—the belief that Christianity, while cer- 
tainly evolved out of the human mind, was first ‘rolled into it.’ This Dr. 
Matheson believes is the Pauline view. Evolution and creationism were 
not the catchwords of the first Christian century. The corresponding ex- 
pressions then were law and grace. The Jew was in the position of a moral 
evolutionist ; he believed that he could work out his own salvation, or per- 
fect his character from himself alone, St. Paul, on the other hand, 
occupied the position of a creationist. That human nature possesses in its 
own right any such power as the Jew claimed for it, he denied, and called 
on men to seek the aid of a higher power than their own. At the same 
time, as Dr. Matheson is at great pains to point out, while emphasising the 
necessity for divine grace, neither St. Paul nor his followers ever dreamed 
of regarding grace as the antithesis of nature. With them the antithesis 
to human nature was not grace but sin. Hence the aim of Christianity is 
to restore. Hence, also, revealed theology, or as we should prefer to say, 
inasmuch as all genuine theology cannot be aught else than revealed, the 
revelations contained in the Scriptures have points of contact with those 
which are evolved in the common experience of the human mind. Such is 
Dr. Matheson’s fundamental idea ; and on the whole, though the phrase- 
ology is perhaps a little loose, it is fairly well stated. 

The religious thoughts of the pre-christian world are summed up under 
three great problems to which they were designed to find an answer,— 
What is God ? What is His relation to humanity? Is His glory consistent 
with the existence of moral evil? The want underlying each of these 
problems is met, Dr. Matheson believes, by a Christian doctrine,— 
the first by the belief in the Trinity; the second by the tenet of 
Incarnation; and the third by the faith in the Atonement. The 
first of these problems is discussed in the second lecture. The his- 
tory of the ancient world, which represents the natural and unaided 
instincts of humanity, discovers three great religious needs: a sense 
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of dependence to be explained ; a sense of greatness to be accounted for ; 
and a sense of solitude to be appeased. The attempts to meet them were 
the religion of India, Platonism, and Western mythology. ‘In India man 
‘felt himself to be dependent ; the Indian religion supplied him with an 
‘ origin by referring his being to the great life of nature,—the begetting or 
‘fatherly principle. Man in Platonism felt himself to be great ; Platonism 
‘furnished him with a reason for his greatness, by revealing a universal 
‘soul within his individual soul. Man in Western mythology felt himself 
‘to be alone ; mythology broke his solitude by lifting up to the level of 
‘ divinity these sharers of his own nature, who were believed to be the 
‘noblest ; he found companionship in the glorification of humanity.’ 
Hence we obtain a threefold thought of God reached by the natural 
theologian in the pre-christian era ; the thought of a fatherly or begetting 
principle, of a divine spirit in which humanity lives and moves and has its 
being, and of a human form which humanity can give to the divine, and 
through which it can commune with the divine. Hence also the originat- 
ing principle or Fatherhood, the Divine Spirit in man, and the human 
form in God, constitute collectively the answer of the ancient world to 
the first problem of heathendom. In heathendom, however, these three 
were not three in one, but three in discord, three diverse and conflicting 
conceptions of the divine nature. In the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
they are reconciled. Revealed theology, therefore, both answers the needs 
of the human mind, and has a basis in its natural instincts. 

Such is Dr. Matheson’s theory. Whether it can be substantiated in 
every particular is a question on which we have not space-to enter. The 
line of thought which is followed is mainly the Hegelian. Any account of 
the more recent researches or discoveries of the Science of Religion or of 
Anthropology is not taken. The discussion of the remaining problems is 
carried on with great ability, and is, in our opinion, much more satisfactory. 
As to the influence of Christian on natural theology, the points of affinity 
between them, and the way in which the former has completed what was 
imperfect, or supplied what was lacking, in the latter are indicated with 
great clearness and precision. In fact, we cannot give a better idea of 
these lectures than by saying that they are an admirable explication of the 
thought that the glory of Christianity is not to be as unlike other religions 
as possible, but to be their perfection and fulfilment. The reader will 
have no difficulty in persuading himself that the volume has cost the author 
much reading, and more thought. It is full of delicate criticism and high 
thinking, and is pervaded by a spirit of great fairness and enlightened 
Christian liberality. That it will be of great service in the department of 
Apologetics is perhaps doubtful ; but as a contribution to religious litera- 
ture it is of great value. 
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The Evangelical Succession. A Course of Lectures Delivered 
in St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, 1881-82. Edin- 
burgh: Macniven and Wallace, 1882. 


The special purpose of the lectures of which this volume is the first 
instalment, is ‘to exhibit the genius of the Evangelical Principle, to trace 
‘its manifestation, development, 4nd vicissitudes, in various ages of the 
‘Church and human history ; and to illustrate its ruling and moulding 
‘ power over diverse types of national, intellectual, and spiritual character.’ 
The particular type of Christian thought and work which is here dealt 
with is the Pauline. Principal Rainy, therefore, appropriately opens the 
course with a lecture on St. Paul, im which, after giving a rapid, but 
masterly sketch of the great Apostle’s religious history, he shows how he 
originated and gave currency to the Doctrines of Grace. With admirable 
good sense, all points of controversy are either avoided, or slightly passed 
over. The Principal confines himself to the purely descriptive or un- 
questionably historical. The key to all St. Paul became and did, he rightly 
finds in his intense devotion to Christ. ‘The enthusiasm of Paul in re- 
‘gard to Christ,’ he says, ‘is a still returning study. Christ is the life and 
‘Lord of all Christians ; but this Christian rose high, and went far. He 
‘tells us in his writings what he thought and felt of it; but most of us 
‘learn slowly how much this meant for him. We sit down beside him 
‘that we may have his lesson, but we feel that he is seeing what we do 
‘not descry ; he is sensitive to Christ through many spiritual senses— 
‘senses which in us are torpid or undeveloped. It holds him all through : 
‘intellect, feelings, will. Every element of his inner man is, as it were, 
polarised by Christ; each receives from him a new bent and a new, 
‘ capacity. If you will watch his thought and feeling in his 
‘ writings, you will see that this consciousness of Christ burns in him like a 
‘fire. It comes overhim like the wind through a tree, till every leaf is quiver- 
‘ing. Nor is this mere empty feeling. -It is all alive with thought, and it is 
‘informed with the finest moral aspiration, sure of itself, certain of its 
‘ glorious destiny and reward.’ Since he passed away there never was a time 
in which St. Paul’s writings were not influential, or in which his name was 
not revered. Very often he has been misunderstood. Not unseldom his 
influence has been indirect and obscure. Still, ‘ whenever the Evangelical 
‘ Succession was to rise again into power and fruitfulness, then always the 
‘ voice of Paul has been heard again, and some aspect, at least, of his teach- 
‘ing has been propelled with power into the minds of men.’ 

Of the members of the Evangelical Succession who were uninspired, the 
first place is given to Augustine. Origen and Athanasius, his two greatest 
predecessors, are passed over ; the first. because, though in some respects a 
profounder theologian, a better scholar, and a bolder speculator, he was not 
in the same sympathy with the popular mind ; the second, because the doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity, important and fundamental as it is, is not usually 
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reckoned among the doctrines of grace. To Augustine it is due that the 
cardinal principles of evangelical religion have been accepted as an essential 
part of the Catholic creed of Christendom. This lecture is from the pen 
of Dr. Marcus Dods, and, as might be expected from its author’s well 
known connection with the writings of the great Bishop of Hippo, it is a 
singularly able production. The key to Augustine’s mental constitution, 
Dr. Dods finds in his craving for rest, and compares him with Cardinal 
Newman. ‘Both belong,’ he remarks, ‘to that class of mind that is at once 
‘ intensely critical, and profoundly in need of spiritual emotion, and there- 
‘fore of faith. In fact, Augustine mistook his vocation when he filled the 
‘réle of a searcher after truth; his true vocation was to expound and 
‘systematise truth. He could not test the gems he loved; but no one 
‘could surpass his skill in cutting, polishing, and setting them.’ And to 

his, and to the intense fervour which breathes through all he writes, is 
mainly due his power. ‘The third place is given to Columba, as an 
‘ illustrious instance of a man constrained of his obligation to the grace of 
‘God, to devote his life to the carrying out of Christ’s great commission 
‘to His Church :—‘‘Go and make disciples of all nations.”’ Notwith- 
standing the slight materials at his command, the Rev. J. C. Macphail has 
succeeded in writing an exceedingly able and interesting lecture. Most 
that is known of this great Irishman and the Culdees is here told, and 
told well, in about fifty pages. Prof. T. Smith follows with a lecture on 
Anselm, and frankly confesses that at first he was ‘somewhat surprised to 
‘see the name of Anselm in the catalogue of the Evangelical Succession.’ 
‘ His life,’ he thinks, ‘was mainly occupied with works with which we can 
‘have but imperfect sympathy.’ This was probably the case with the 
lives of most who belong te the ‘ Evangelical Succession.’ Yet there was 
a not inconsiderable part of the life of each, with which meu can heartily 
sympathise in all ages. Anselm’s main claim to a place in this great com- 
pany, is due to the prominence he gave to the doctrine of the Atonement. 
In fact, in its modern form, he may, in a certain sense, be said to have 
originated it. ‘Dr. Thomson is a little hampered by his denomin- 
ationalism. His lecture, however, is very readable. Prof. T. M. 
Lindsay .discourses on Bernard of Clairvaux, whom he is ‘tempted to 
call Statesman and Revivalist.’ The temptation is by no means a mislead- 
ing one. Reverse the order of the epithets, and we believe they will give 
a very fair description of Bernard’s character and work. He was a 
Revivalist first, and a Statesman afterwards. His chief, we might 
almost say his exclusive, aim was to revive religion, or what with him was 
the same thing, to multiply monasteries, and to keep their inmates faith- 
ful to their vows. Prof. Lindsay’s lecture is distinguished by its common 
sense and discriminating sympathy. Bernard’s sermons are not without 
merit, but we can scarcely rate them so highly as Prof. Lyndsay seems to 
do. His best works seem to us to be his De Diligentia and his De Con- 
sideratione. The remaining lectures on Wiclif and Luther are contributed 
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by Principal Brown and Prof. Salmond. Neither of them is in any 
respect behind the rest. On the whole, we cannot but regard this volume 
as an exceedingly valuable contribution to a class of literature which is. 
daily becoming more popular, and which is calculated not only to diffuse 
knowledge, but to foster larger views and wider sympathies. 


The Household Library of ee Edinburgh: Macniven 
and Wallace. 

1. Adam, Noah, and Abraham: Expository Readings on the 
Book of Genesis. By JoserH Parker, D.D., Author of Ecce 
Deus, &c., 1880. 

2. Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph.. By Marcus Dons, D.D., 1881. 

3. The Life of David as Reflected in His Psalms. By ALEXANDER 
Macxiaken, D.D., 1880. 

4. The Last Supper of Our Lord, and His Words of Consolation 
to His Disciples. By J. Marsaaut Lana, D.D., 1881. 

5. The Speeches of the Holy Apostles. By Donatp Fraser, 
D.D., 1882. 

This is a handy series of admirably printed and very useful 
volumes. Written by different authors, they are of various degrees 
of ‘excellence. Certain features, however, are common to them all. 
They are all simple, instructive, evangelical in tone and theology, and 
thoroughly well adapted to meet the wants of a very large circle 
of readers. The publishers are to be congratulated on having secured the 
services of the various popular authors who contribute to this series. The 
first we have is Dr. Joseph Parker’s volume on Adam, Noah, and Abraham. 
Dr. Parker has two styles; one clear, simple, vigorous, well-weighted with 
thought which, if not profound, is always fresh and healthy; the other 
rhetorical, showy, empty. When he least aims at producing an effect he 
is generally most successful. On anything like criticism of the Biblical 
narrative or narratives, Dr. Parker does not enter. There is aslight attempt 
to meet objections, and now and again Dr. Parker takes Moses under his pro- 
tection and patronage. Still the book is full of fresh and vigorous thinking, 
often well put, and not unfrequently set in a clear and brilliant light by a 
well-chosen illustration. Whatever Dr. Parker says, though his style may 
not be the best, he manages to say it interestingly. The volume by Dr. 
Marcus Dods on Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, is calm, thoughtful, scholarly, 
and in every way worthy of the author’s deservedly high reputation both 
as a scholar and asa thinker. By the young preacher the lectures now 
before us may be taken as samples of what expository lectures ought to be. 
Rarely indeed have the characters and lives of any of the heroes of the 
Bible been subjected to so keen and searching, and withal so reverent 
an analysis. The problems of human life which the Biographies he 
has to deal with suggest, Dr. Dods treats in a frank and manly spirit. 
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His lectures are evidently the result of profound study, and a large and 
accurate acquaintance both with the Biblical histories and with the 
infirmities and necessities of the human heart. Here and there we meet 
with gems of the purest thought which in the religious life cannot fail to 
be of great service to those who will turn them to practical use. Altogether 
we are disposed to regard this volume as one of the very best of a very admir-’ 
able series. Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s volume is a reprint of a number of 
papers which originally appeared in The Sunday at Home. Its contents 
are now pretty well known. As a book for devotional reading it is 
charming, full of fine spiritual fervour and poetic beauty. Not only 
ought it to have a conspicuous place in the library of every household ; it 
ought to be read and pondered again and again. Such books are rare. 
We know few that will give the reader a clearer, or indeed so clear an in- 
sight into the meaning and spirit of the Psalms with which it deals. Dr. 
Marshall Lang’s contribution is a series of carefully written discourses on 
our Lord’s words to His disciples immediately before His crucifixion. 
Perhaps they are too carefully written, being if anything a little deficient 
in freedom, though certainly not in fervour or earnestness. On contro- 
verted points Dr. Lang is somewhat dogmatic. The general tone of the 
volume, however, is quiet and meditative. The thought, if not highly 
poetic, is always calm, solid, and instructive. Here and there, too, we 
have passages of considerable beauty. The practical tendency of the 
author’s remarks is unmistakeable, and cannot fail to give an impetus to 
the spiritual life of the attentive reader. To his lectures on The Speeches 
of the Holy Apostles, Dr. Fraser has prefixed a preface which would have 
been better left out. It simply raises a number of difficult questions 
without contributing in the least to their settlement. For the lectures 
themselves we have nothing but praise. They are exceedingly well done, 
and will afford great assistance to those who wish to read the Acts of the 
Apostles for devotional purposes, or to understand the spiritual significance 
of the Apostles’ addresses. 


A Short Protestant Commentary on the Books of the New Testa- 

ment; with General and Special Introductions. Edited by 

Prof. P. W. Scumupt and Prof. F. Von Houzenporrr. 

Translated from the Third German Edition, by F. H. 

Jones, B.A. Vol. I. London and Edinburgh: Williams 
and Norgate. 

The publishers have done well to include in their Theological Transla- 
tion Fund Library, the Protestanten Bibel. Of the many excellent works 
now issued in their series, the Short Protestant Commentary on the New 
Testament will be one of the most acceptable. The style in which it is 
written is a marked contrast to that of many German theological works. 
It is always clear, direct, forcible. In the translation made by Mr. Jones 
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it loses none of its excellences. The commentary is always short and to 
the point, and bears out the title given to the book. The following 
sentences from the preface will show both the spirit in which the com- 
mentary is written, and the manner in which Mr. Jones has done his 
work as a translator :—‘ It is only those who treat the New Testament 
‘ unhistorically that can speak of its unreconciled contradictions, those who 
‘regard it as an external unit, instead of connected stages of an historical 
‘development of early Christian .views. Can we speak of one century as 
‘ a contradiction of the century wliich preceded it? Is the peculiar charac- 
‘ter of one person a contradiction of the character of any other man ? 
‘ Have not the same sun and the same moon been sung by hundreds of 
‘ poets in different languages and varied metres? The reflection, the echo, 
‘of the divine nature in the human soul, is more varied than the voice of 
‘ poetry before the brilliant lights of day and night. Such contradictions 
‘as we acknowledge do exist in the Bible are no more than ripples upon 
‘ the surface of an ocean, the depths of which are unmoved.’ 


Homiletics. By James M. Hoppr, Professor in Yale College. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 


Really scientific manuals in the various departments of theology of 
genuinely British growth are extremely rare. We have hosts of transla- 
tions from the Dutch, French, and German, and our press is continually 
teeming with works connected with religion or theology, but as a science 
theology is comparatively neglected amongst us. In this matter we have 
much to learn and a great deal todo. Our American cousins are setting 
us a good example. To them we already owe one of our best works on 
Dogmatic Theology. In the volume now before us we have an excellent 
treatise on Homiletics, The author’s conception of the preacher’s calling 
is just. It is neither to teach metaphysics, he believes, nor to cultivate 
eloquence, nor to build up financially strong and paying churches, but to 
interpret the everlasting Gospel, to persuade, warn, to edify, to make men 
better citizens and closer imitators of Christ. At the same time while 
holding that the truth is unchanging and unchangeable, our author believes 
that the forms in which it may be apprehended and its modes of influencing 
the mind are many. In the one Gospel there may be many systems of 
theology, and the forms in which it may be presented or declared are 
manifold. What Mr. Hoppin desires in a preacher and seeks in this 
volume to inculcate is, besides sincerity, faith, and charity, independence 
of thought and expression. The rules which he gives are precisely such 
as are calculated to foster this. His volume is one that cannot be read 
without great profit by preachers whether old or young. There is an air 
of freedom and liberality and charity about it, and its pages bear such 
ample evidence not only of wide reading, but also of a genuine piety and 
an enthusiastic desire to make the preaching of the Gospel a thing of 
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power, that a subject which many might suppose must be necessarily dry, 
is made extremely interesting. To the library of a clergyman we should 
say that this is an indispensable volume, while its historical parts are not 
without considerable attractions for the layman. 


Sermons. By J. Oswatp Dykes, M.A., D.D. London: J. 
Nisbet & Co., 1882. 


These are no common sermons. They are thoughtful, vigorous, eloquent. 
The author sees plainly the difficulties with which Christianity is surrounded, 
and grapples with them with a fearless mind. ‘The question,’ he says, 
‘which, in the heart of educated sceptical Europe, really comes to burn 
‘like fire, and which the Church must gird herself to answer, is rather 
‘whether there is any living Christ at all,—whether He is the Divine 
‘ Atoner or Helper for men,—whether there is, indeed, a supernatural to 
‘ put faith in, or any room left for faith in it.’ His own apprehension of 
Christianity is so clear and firm and comprehensive, that he is able to 
present it in new forms and to meet its opponents with no small amount of 
success on every side. The reading of these sermons is thoroughly bracing, 
both to one’s spiritual and intellectual life. To turn to them from reading 
books like Natural Religion is like turning from a wilderness to a fair and 
fertile land. 


Palestine Explored with a view to its present Natural Features, 
and the Prevailing Manners, Customs, Rites, and Colloquial 
Expressions of its People, which throw Light on the 
Figurative Language of the Bible. By the Rev. Jamzs 
Neri, M.A. London: J. Nisbet & Co., 1882. 


The title of this volume is long enough for an introduction. That the 
book fulfils the promise which it gives, there can be no question. A 
residence of three years in Palestine, much travel in all its parts, and 
frequent personal intercourse with the natives on matters of business, 
gave the author special facilities for becoming intimately acquainted with 
the natfral features of the country, and with the ways and habits of its 
present inhabitants. The knowledge which he thus acquired, he has here 
employed for the elucidation of many ‘ dark sayings’ of Scripture, and 
has filled his pages with much curious and interesting information. In 
many instances he has corrected the renderings of the Authorised Version, 
and brought out the true meaning of the inspired writers. If our space 
allowed we could cite many interesting passages. All that we can do, 
however, is to recommend those who wish to read their Bibles intelligently, 
to procure Mr. Neil’s volume and to read it. The indices, we should add, 
are just what a book like this requires. 
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Bible Class Primers. Edited by Professor Satmonp, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 


1. The Life of Moses. By the Rev. James Iveracu, M.A. 

2. The Life of David. By the Rev. P. THomson, M.A. 

3. The Life and Reign of Solomon. By the Rev. Rayner 
WinTersotsaMm, M.A. 

4. The Life of Paul. By the Rev. J. Paton Guoaa, D.D. 


The intention of this series is to place in the hands of young scholars 
text-books on Biblical subjects, containing the best results of modern 
scholarship. The idea is excellent, and so far as the series has gone, the 
execution is, from the stand-point of the various writers, equally good. 
There can be no doubt that these little and inexpensive books will supply 
a great want, and contribute very largely to a more accurate knowledge of 
the Bible. Many of the points on which they touch are still controverted, 
yet all that has been actually ascertained is here clearly and accurately 
stated. Mr. Iverach’s book is a model of clear, vigorous, and condensed 
writing. Dr. Gloag’s Life of Paul is a really masterly production, popular 
yet scholarly, and in every way worthy of its author’s reputation. 
In short, no one can use these books without finding that each of 
them is admirably adapted to its purpose. They ought to be in the 
hands of all young scholars, and may be read with pleasure as well as with 
profit by all who wish to be informed respecting the subjects with which 
they deal. 








Bible Words and Phrases Explained and Illustrated. By 
Cuartes Micuiz, M.A. Edinburgh: Macniven and 
Wallace, 1882. 


In this handy and extremely useful little volume, Mr. Michie has taken 
all the words in the canonical scriptures and as well in the Scottish 
metrical version of the Psalms, which have become obsolete, or undergone 
a change of meaning, and defined and illustrated their original significance. 
He has also given concise explanations of the technical terms which are 
peculiar to the Scriptures, and the Old Testament equivalents for the Greek 
forms under which many of the Hebrew proper names appear in the New 
Testament. In addition to this, advantage has been taken of the issue of 
the Revised Version of the New Testament, to compare the Biblical 
phraseology of 1611 with that of 1881, and to point out the more impor- 
tint differences between them. The book is just such an one as every 
reader of the Bible has often desired to have, and the insignificant price at 
which it is published, places it within the reach of all. The etymologies 
are with one or two exceptions correctly given, and the definitions are bot) 
clear and accurate, though the article on ‘All to’ is susceptible of improve- 
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ment. The illustrative passages from old authors, mainly Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and Bacon, are well-chosen and really illustrative. 


Companion to the Revised Version of the English New Testament. 
By A. Roserts, D.D., Professor of ‘Humanity, St. 
Andrews, and Member of the New Testament Company. 
Third Edition. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


In the very modest preface which he has prefixed to this volume Professor 
Roberts writes: ‘ The object of this little work isto explain tothe English reader 
‘ the general grounds of those many departures from the Authorised Version 
‘which we find in the revised translation.’ In carrying out his purpose, 
Dr. Roberts has succeeded in compressing into little over one hundred and 
fifty pages, a large amount of interesting and valuable information which, 
hitherto, could only be met with in large and expensive volumes. At the 
same time he shows the reasons for the many changes which the Revisionists 
have introduced into their version of the New Testament, and the prin- 
ciples on which these changes were made. We are glad to see that his 
extremely useful little book has reached a third edition. It is one that 
ought to be of great service to all who are desirous of knowing what the 
mind of the inspired writers really is. 


The Life of Christ. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., LL.D., ete. 


Popular Edition. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
1882. 


The faults and excellencies of Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ are now pretty 
well known. The edition before us forms a handy and handsome volume, 
and is published at a very moderate price. The only fault we have to 
find is that the foot notes have been omitted. 


The Elder and his Friends. Christian Friendship Delineated in 
the Private Letters of St. John. By A. Macieop 
Symineton, D.D. London: Nisbet & Co., 1882. 

In this little volume we have ten short lectures or sermons on the 
second and third Epistles of St. John. They are written in a very simple 
and pleasant style, and with a full knowledge both of the contents of the 
Epistles and of the occasions which called them forth. To those who wish 
to know what Christian Friendship is, these lectures will be of no small aid. 


The Homiletic Mugazine. Vol. VI. London: Nisbet & Co., 
1882. 


This is a remarkably good volume of a very excellent Magazine. Of all 
the many ‘helps’ which are now published fur the use of the preacher, 
this we should say is one of the best. Among the contributors are MM, 
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Bersier and Godet, Professors A. B. Bruce, A. A. Lipscomb, and A. 
Roberts, Drs. Paton Gloag and Marcus Dods, the Dean of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of Ripon. We need hardly add that the tone of the 
contributions is evangelical in the best sense of the term. 


The Philosophy of the Upanishads and Ancient Indian Metaphysics . 
By A. E. Goveu, M.A, London: Triibner & Co., 1882. 


Hindu Philosophy. The Bhagavad Gita; or The Sacred Lay. 
A Sanskrit Philosophical Poem. ‘Translated by JOHN 
Davies, M.A. Same Publishers, 1882. 


These volumes belong to Messrs. Triibners’ excellent ‘ Oriental Series.’ 
In the study of Indian and other Oriental literatures, the publication of 
that series may be said to have inaugurated almost a newera. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the publishers for the spirit with which they 
initiated, and are now carrying on what seemed at first a very hazardous 
undertaking. The works they have hitherto included in their series have 
done as much, and probably more than any others, to interpret the ancient 
thought of the East to the modern English mind. To those who, though 
unversed in the languages of Oriental Antiquity, desire to become ac- 
quainted with the profoundly interesting subjects of which they treat, or 
who, setting out for the East, wish to obtain some knowledge of the tradi- 
tions and mental habits of the people among whom they are going, they are 
specially acceptable and indeed invaluable. 

The subject of each of the volumes now before us, though the books 
themselves are widely different, is practically the same. In the first we 
have a learned and elaborate treatise on Ancient Hindu Philosophy, and in 
the second the philosophical section of the great Indian epic. The purpose 
of Mr. Gough’s volume is to present to the English reader the earliest 
types of Indian thought in the terms in which they were originally pre- 
sented, and in connection with the popular medium in which they had their 
life. In following out his plan Mr. Gough has enriched his pages with 
scholarly and accurate translations of the Mundaka, Katha, Svetasvatara, 
and Mandukya Upanishads, the greater part of the Taittiriya and 
Brihadaranyaka, and portions of the Chhandogya and Kena ; while for the 
exposition of their philosophy he has drawn largely on the great Indian 
Schoolmen, Sankara, Anandajnanagiri and Madhava, giving us their ex- 
planations in their own words, and using no simile or figure without a 
Sanskrit authority. Both the pian and its execution are good. The reader 
is brought into immediate contact with the thoughts of the old Indian 
philosophers, and is placed in a position to form an opinion of their thoughts 
and modes of expression for himself. It must not be supposed, however, that 
we have here merely a volume of translations or extracts. The historical and 
scenic details necessary for an intelligent apprehension of the origin and 
character of the ancient Hindu philosophy, Mr. Gough has filled in with a 
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careful and masterly hand. The result is a volume which will be read with 
interest both by the Indian student and by the general reader. On the 
doctrine of Maya, Mr. Gough has dwelt at considerable length, and has 
shown conclusively that it is not a foreign or accidental accretion, but the 
natural development of an integral element in Hindu thought. 

The interpretation of the ancient Oriental philosophy is by no means 
easy. As in the interpretation of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, 
so here ; there is nothing against which a writer has to be more upon his 
guard.than against the vitiwm subreptionis. Mr. Gough has guarded 
against it with very considerable success. If we were disposed to find 
fault we should be inclined to say that his interpretation is a little hard 
and unsympathetic. Most of the Hindu philosophy is poetry ; at all 
events in its modes of expression the figurative and imaginative largely 
predominate. To interpret them with the same strictness as we should 
an axiom of modern science, is scarcely sufficient. What the old philoso- 
phers of India said we know ; the difficulty now is not so much ‘to express 
a low order of ideas in a high order of terms,’ as to penetrate behind a great 
cloud of words and figures, and to ascertain what the ideas, which the old 
thinkers of India strove so laboriously to express, really were. Another 
point on which we are disposed to differ from Mr. Gough, is his estimate 
of the old Vedic religion. In his opinion it was mainly a matter of forms 
aud ceremonies. It seems to us that originally the moral and spiritual 
were among its essential and predominant elements. 

Of the importance of Mr. Gough’s volume there can be no question. The 
Upanishads are an index to the peculiarities of the Indian character, while 
the thoughts they express are the ideas that prevail throughout all subse- 
quent Indian literature. For the intelligent appreciation either of the 
philosophy or of the religion of India, their thorough study is indispensible. 
For making such a study possible to the general public, author and 
publishers alike deserve great credit. 

To Mr. Davies’ scholarly translation of the Bhagavad Gita, we cannot 
devote as much space as we should like, or as the volume deserves. Mr. 
Davies is already and favourably known by his excellent rendering of the 
Sankhya.Karika. Unlike Mr. K. T. Telang, he has subjected the inter- 
pretations of the Indian commentators, who, it must be confessed, are not 
always reliable, to a searching examination, and has more frequently 
rejected than preferred them. On the whole, his translation may be re- 
garded as the most trustworthy we have. The philosophical and critical 
notes are of great value. In an Appendix Mr. Davies compares the 
readings of two MSS. in his own possession with the Bonn edition, and 
with various other editions and MSS. of the Bhagavad Gita, and discusses 
with great fairness the question as to the date at which the Sacred Lay 
was written. Whether the author of the Bhagavad Gita was acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity, he declines to decide. 
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it loses none of its excellences. The commentary is always short and to 
the point, and bears out the title given to the book. The following 
sentences from the preface will show both the spirit in which the com- 
mentary is written, and the manner in which Mr. Jones has done his 
work as a translator :—‘ It is only those who treat the New Testament 
‘ unhistorically that can speak of its unreconciled contradictions, those who 
‘ regard it as an external unit, instead of connected stages of an historical 
‘development of early Christian views. Can we speak of one century as 
‘ a contradiction of the century which preceded it? Is the peculiar charac- 
‘ter of one person a contradiction of the character of any other man ? 
‘ Have not the same sun and the same moon been sung by hundreds of 
‘ poets in different languages and varied metres! The reflection, the echo, 
-of the divine nature in the human soul, is more varied than the voice of 
‘ poetry before the brilliant lights of day and night. Such contradictions 
‘as we acknowledge do exist in the Bible are no more than ripples upon 
‘ the surface of an ocean, the depths of which are unmoved.’ 


Homiletics. By James M. Hopprn, Professor in Yale College. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 


Really scientific manuals in the various departments of theology of 
genuinely British growth are extremely rare. We have hosts of transla- 
tions from the Dutch, French, and German, and our press is continually 
teeming with works connected with religion or theology, but as a science 
theology is comparatively neglected amongst us. In this matter we have 
much to learn and a great deal todo. Our American cousins are setting 
us a good example. To them we already owe one of our best works on 
Dogmatic Theology. In the volume now before us we have an excellent 
treatise on Homiletics. The author’s conception of the preacher’s calling 
is just. It is neither to teach metaphysics, he believes, nor to cultivate 
eloquence, nor to build up financially strong and paying churches, but to 
interpret the everlasting Gospel, to persuade, warn, to edify, to make men 
better citizens and closer imitators of Christ. At the same time while 
holding that the truth is unchanging and unchangeable, our author believes 
that the forms in which it may be apprehended and its modes of influencing 
the mind are many. In the one Gospel there may be many systems of 
theology, and the forms in which it may be presented or declared are 
manifold. What Mr. Hoppin desires in a preacher and seeks in this 
volume to inculcate is, besides sincerity, faith, and charity, independence 
of thought and expression. The rules which he gives are precisely such 
as are calculated to foster this. His volume is one that cannot be read 
without great profit by preachers whether old or young. There is an air 
of freedom and liberality and charity about it, and its pages bear such 
ample evidence not only of wide reading, but also of a genuine piety and 
an enthusiastic desire to make the preaching of the Gospel a thing of 
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power, that a subject which many might suppose must be necessarily dry, 
is made extremely interesting. To the library of « clergyman we should 
say that this is an indispensable volume, while its historical parts are not 
without considerable attractions for the layman. 


Sermons. By J. Oswatp Dykes, M.A., D.D. London: J. 
Nisbet & Co., 1882. 


These are no common sermons. They are thoughtful, vigorous, eloquent. 
The author sees plainly the difficulties with which Christianity is surrounded, 
and grapples with them with a fearless mind. ‘The question,’ he says, 
‘which, in the heart of educated sceptical Europe, really comes to burn 
‘ like fire, and which the Church must gird herself to answer, is rather 
‘whether there is any living Christ at all,—whether He is the Divine 
‘ Atoner or Helper for men,— whether there is, indeed, a supernatural to 
‘ put faith in, or any room left for faith in it.’ His own apprehension of 
Christianity is so clear and firm and comprehensive, that he is able to 
present it in new forms and to meet its opponents with no small amount of 
success on every side. The reading of these sermons is thoroughly bracing, 
both to one’s spiritual and intellectual life. To turn to them from reading 
books like Natural Religion is like turning from a wilderness to a fair and 
fertile land. 


Palestine Explored with a view to its present Natural Features, 
and the Prevailing Manners, Customs, Rites, and Colloquial 
Expressions of its People, which throw Light on the 
Figurative Language of the Bible. By the Rev. Jamxs 
Nei, M.A. London: J. Nisbet & Co., 1882. 


The title of this volume is long enough for an introduction. That the 
book fulfils the promise which it gives, there can be no question. A 
residence of three years in Palestine, much travel in all its parts, and 
frequent personal intercourse with the natives on matters of business, 
gave the author special facilities for becoming intimately acquainted with 
the natfral features of the country, and with the ways and habits of its 
present inhabitants. The knowledge which he thus acquired, he has here 
employed for the elucidation of many ‘ dark sayings’ of Scripture, and 
has filled his pages with much curious and interesting information. In 
many instances he has corrected the renderings of the Authorised Version, 
and brought out the true meaning of the inspired writers. If our space 
allowed we could cite many interesting passages. All that we can do, 
however, is to recommend those who wish to read their Bibles intelligently, 
to procure Mr. Neil’s volume and to read it. The indices, we should add, 
are just what a book like this requires. 
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ment. The illustrative passages from old authors, mainly Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and Bacon, are well-chosen and really illustrative. 


Companion to the Revised Version of the English New Testament. 
By A. Roserts, D.D., Professor of Humanity, St. 
Andrews, and Member of the New Testament Company. 
Third Edition. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


In the very modest preface which he has prefixed to this volume Professor 
Roberts writes: ‘ The object of this little work isto explain tothe English reader 
‘ the general grounds of those many departures from the Authorised Version 
‘which we find in the revised translation.’ In carrying out his purpose, 
Dr. Roberts has succeeded in compressing into little over one hundred and 
fifty p»ges, a large amount of interesting and valuable information which, 
hitherto, could only be met with in large and expensive volumes. At the 
same time he shows the reasons for the many changes which the Revisionists 
have introduced into their version of the New Testament, and the prin- 
ciples on which these changes were made. We are glad to see that his 
extremely useful little book has reached a third edition. It is one that 
ought to be of great service to all who are desirous of knowing what the 
mind of the inspired writers really is. 


The Life of Christ. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., LL.D., etc. 
Popular Edition. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
1882. 


The faults and excellencies of Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ are now pretty 
well known. The edition before us forms a handy and handsome volume, 
and is published at a very moderate price. The only fault we have to 
find is that the foot notes have been omitted. 


The Filder and his Friends. Christian Friendship Delineated in 
the Private Letters of St. John. By A. Macieop 
Symrinetron, D.D. London: Nisbet & Co., 1882. 

In this little volume we have ten short lectures or sermons on the 
second and third Epistles of St. John. They are written in a very simple 
and pleasant style, and with a full knowledge both of the contents of the 


Epistles and of the occasions which called them forth. To those who wish 
to know what Christian Friendship is, these lectures will be of no small aid. 


The Homiletic Magazine. Vol. VI. London: Nisbet & Co., 


1882. 


This is a remarkably good volume of a very excellent Magazine. Of all 
the many ‘helps’ which are now published for the use of the preacher, 
this we should say is one of the best. Among the contributors are MM, 
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Bible Class Primers. Edited by Professor Saumonp, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 


1. The Life of Moses. By the Rev. James Ivzernacu, M.A. 

2. The Life of David. By the Rev. P. THomson, M.A. 

3. The Life and Reign of Solomon. By the Rev. Rayner 
Wintersotnam, M.A. 

4. The Life of Paul. By the Rev. J. Paton Guroaa, D.D. 


The intention of this series is to place in the hands of young scholars 
text-books on Biblical subjects, containing the best results of modern 
scholarship. The idea is excellent, and so far as the series has gone, the 
execution is, from the stand-point of the various writers, equally good. 
There can be no doubt that these little and inexpensive books will supply 
a great want, and contribute very largely to a more accurate knowledge of 
the Bible. Many of the points on which they touch are still controverted, 
yet all that has been actually ascertained is here clearly and accurately 
stated. Mr. Iverach’s book is a model of clear, vigorous, and condensed 
writing. Dr. Gloag’s Life of Paul is a really masterly production, popular 
yet scholarly, and in every way worthy of its author’s reputation. 
In short, no one can use these books without finding that each of 
them is admirably adapted to its purpose. They ought to be in the 
hands of all young scholars, and may be read with pleasure as well as with 
profit by all who wish to be informed respecting the subjects with which 
they deal. 


Bible Words and Phrases Explained and Illustrated. By 
Cuartes Micure, M.A. Edinburgh: Macniven and 
Wallace, 1882. 


In this handy and extremely useful little volume, Mr. Michie has taken 
all the words in the canonical scriptures and as well in the Scottish 
metrical version of the Psalms, which have become obsolete, or undergone 
2 change of meaning, and defined and illustrated their original significance. 
He has also given concise explanations of the technical terms which are 
peculiar to the Scriptures, and the Old Testament equivalents for the Greek 
forms under which many of the Hebrew proper names appear in the New 
Testament. In addition to this, advantage has been taken of the issue of 
the Revised Version of the New Testament, to compare the Biblical 
phraseology of 1611 with that of 1881, and to point out the more impor- 
tint differences between them. The book is just such an one as every 
reader of the Bible has often desired to have, and the insignificant price at 
which it is published, places it within the reach of all. The etymologies 
are with one or two exceptions correctly given, and the definitions are bot) 
clear and accurate, though the article on ‘ All to’ is susceptible of improve- 
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careful and masterly hand. The result is a volume which will be read with 
interest both by the Indian student and by the general reader. On the 
doctrine of Maya, Mr. Gough has dwelt at considerable length, and has 
shown conclusively that it is not a foreign or accidental accretion, but the 
natural development of an integral element in Hindu thought. 

The interpretation of the ancient Oriental philosophy is by no means 
easy. As in the interpretation of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, 
so here ; there is nothing against which a writer has to be more upon his 
guard. than against the vitiwm subreptionis. Mr. Gough has guarded 
against it with very considerable success. If we were disposed to find 
fault we should be inclined to say that his interpretation is a little hard 
and unsympathetic. Most of the Hindu philosophy is poetry; at all 
events in its modes of expression the figurative and imaginative largely 
predominate. To interpret them with the same strictness as we should 
an axiom of modern science, is scarcely sufficient. What the old philoso- 
phers of India said we know ; the difficulty now is not so much ‘ to express 
a low order of ideas in a high order of terms,’ as to penetrate behind a great 
cloud of words and figures, and to ascertain what the ideas, which the old 
thinkers of India strove so laboriously to express, really were. Another 
point on which we are disposed to differ from Mr. Gough, is his estimate 
of the old Vedic religion. In his opinion it was mainly a matter of forms 
and ceremonies. It seems to us that originally the moral and spiritual 
were among its essential and predominant elements. 

Of the importance of Mr. Gough’s volume there can be no question. The 
Upanishads are an index to the peculiarities of the Indian character, while 
the thoughts they express are the ideas that prevail throughout all subse- 
quent Indian literature. For the intelligent appreciation either of the 
philosophy or of the religion of India, their thorough study is indispensible. 
For making such a study possible to the general public, author and 
publishers alike deserve great credit. 

To Mr. Davies’ scholarly translation of the Bhagavad Gita, we cannot 
devote as much space as we should like, or as the volume deserves. Mr. 
Davies is already and favourably known by his excellent rendering of the 
Sankhya Karika. Unlike Mr. K. T. Telang, he has subjected the inter- 
pretations of the Indian commentators, who, it must be confessed, are not 
always reliable, to a searching examination, and has more frequently 
rejected than preferred them. On the whole, his translation may be re- 
garded as the most trustworthy we have. The philosophical and critical 
notes are of great value. In an Appendix Mr. Davies compares the 
readings of two MSS. in his own possession with the Bonn edition, and 
with various other editions and MSS. of the Bhagavad Gita, and discusses 
with great fairness the question as to the date at which the Sacred Lay 
was written. Whether the author of the Bhagavad Gita was acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity, he declines to decide. 
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Bersier and Godet, Professors A. B. Bruce, A. A. Lipscomb, and A. 
Roberts, Drs. Paton Gloag and Marcus Dods, the Dean of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of Ripon. We need hardly add that the tone of the 
contributions is evangelical in the best sense of the term. 


The Philosophy of the Upanishads and Ancient Indian Metaphysics . 
By A. E. Goueu, M.A. London: Triibner & Co., 1882. 


Hindu Philosophy. The Bhagavad Gita; or The Sacred Lay. 
A Sanskrit Philosophical Poem. Translated by JOHN 
Davies, M.A. Same Publishers, 1882. 


These volumes belong to Messrs. Triibners’ excellent ‘ Oriental Series.’ 
In the study of Indian and other Oriental literatures, the publication of 
that series may be said to have inaugurated almost a newera. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the publishers for the spirit with which they 
initiated, and are now carrying on what seemed at first a very hazardous 
undertaking. The works they have hitherto included in their series have 
done as much, and probably more than any others, to interpret the ancient 
thought of the East to the modern English mind. To those who, though 
unversed in the languages of Oriental Antiquity, desire to become ac- 
quiainted with the profoundly interesting subjects of which they treat, or 
who, setting out for the East, wish to obtain some knowledge of the tradi- 
tions and mental habits of the people among whom they are going, they are 
specially acceptable and indeed invaluable. 

The subject of each of the volumes now before us, though the books 
themselves are widely different, is practically the same. In the first we 
have a learned and elaborate treatise on Ancient Hindu Philosophy, and in 
the second the philosophical section of the great Indian epic. The purpose 
of Mr. Gough’s volume is to present to the English reader the earliest 
types of Indian thought in the terms in which they were originally pre- 
sented, and in connection with the popular medium in which they had their 
life. In following out his plan Mr. Gough has enriched his pages with 
scholarly and accurate translations of the Mundaka, Katha, Svetasvatara, 
and Mandukya Upanishads, the greater part of the Taittiriya and 
Brihadaranyaka, and portions of the Chhandogya and Kena ; while for the 
exposition of their philosophy he has drawn largely on the great Indian 
Schoolmen, Sankara, Anandajnanagiri and Madhava, giving us their ex- 
planations in their own words, and using no simile or figure without a 
Sanskrit authority. Both the plan and its execution are good. The reader 
is brought into immediate contact with the thoughts of the old Indian 
philosophers, and is placed in a position to form an opinion of their thoughts 
and modes of expression for himself. It must not be supposed, however, that 
we have here merely a volume of translations or extracts. The historical and 
scenic details necessary for an intelligent apprehension of the origin and 
character of the ancient Hindu philosophy, Mr. Gough has filled in with a 
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Religion and Philosophy in Germany; A Fragment. By 
Heinricu Herne. Translated by John Snodgrass, trans- 
lator of Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the Prose of 
Heinrich Heine. London: Triibner & Co.; Glasgow: 
David M. Main, 1882. 


Lovers of Heine will be pleased to see an English version of his Religion 
and Philosophy in Germany, and all the more as it comes from the thoroughly 
competent hands of Mr. J. Snodgrass. We say ‘thoroughly competent,’ 
because by his admirable Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the Prose of 
Heinrich Heine, Mr. Snodgrass has already proved his ability to render 
Heine’s exquisite prose into English, which retains, as far as a translation 
can, all the delicate flavour and subtle graces of the original. The execu- 
tion of the present volume is not a whit behind that of the former, and, if 
anything, will increase the deservedly high reputation of the translator as 
an interpreter of Heine to the English reader. The translation is made 
from the German, but as the translator has been careful to note the varia- 
tions both in the French edition as finally revised by Heine, and in the 
various German editions, the reader has before him all that Heine wrote 
on the subject, and is enabled to see all the more important changes 
through which the text has passed. We trust that the volume will meet 
with the large success it deserves, and that Mr. Snodgrass will be en- 
couraged to do for other of Heine’s works, what he has here done for this. 


The Coptic Morning Service for the Lord’s Day. Translated into 
English by Joun, Marquess or Bute, K.T. London: J. 
Masters & Co., 1882. 


The Copts, though the representatives of the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt, are not a very numerous people. Fifty years ago, Lane was of 
opinion that they comprised about one fourteenth part of the population of 
Egypt, and estimated their number at about 150,000. The highest estimate 
of their number in the present makes them about 500,000. The ruins of 
their Churches and Convents show that at one time they were much more 
numerous, even as Christians. As a Church they are in possession of a 
history which in some respects is extremely noble. Their pattern saint is 
St. Mark, whois believed to have evangelised Egypt, and to have been the 
first patriarch of Alexandria. Pantaenus, Clement, Origen and Athanasius 
are among the most celebrated and splendid names in Church History, and 
during the first ages of the Church, Alexandria and its bishops and presby- 
ters played an important part. Excepting during the lifetime of Athana- 
sius, the Copts, or Egyptian Christians, have never been particularly 
remarkable for their orthodoxy. During the 5th century they became de- 
cidedly schismatical, if not heterodox, Dioscurus their patriarch, along with 
six of his bishops, maintaining with Eutychus, a Greek monk, that ‘ the 
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‘ Messiah was one substance out of two substances, one person out of two 
‘ persons, one nature out of two natures, and one will out of two wills,’ as 
against the opinion of the Emperor Marcianus and the rest of the bishops 
of the Christian world present at the Council of Chalcedon, that ‘the 
Messiah was two substances, two natures, and two wills in one person.’ 
While the latter were called Imperialists or Melchites, the followers of 
Dioscurus were named Jacobites, after Jacobus Baradaeus. They are 
known also as Eutychians, Monophysites, Monothelites. Excepting very 
small minorities belonging to the Greek and Roman Churches, the Coptic 
Christians are still adherents of the Jacobite sect. 

The head of the Coptic Church is the Patriarch of Alexandria, who has 
his residence in Cairo and is always chosen from among the monks of the 
Convent of St. Anthony, near the western gulf of the Red Sea. The rules 
to which he has to conform are by no means easy. One is that whenever 
he sleeps, he must be awakened every fifteen minutes. The other orders 
are the metropolitan of Abysinnia, bishops, archpriests, priests, deacons, 
monks ; there is also a considerable number of nuns. In Cairo and Old 
Cairo, the Coptic Churches are numerous. Externally they are extremely 
plain and the traveller may pass them again and again without suspecting 
their character. Internally some of them are decorated with the most 
gorgeous magnificence. 

Of liturgies they have three, that of St. Cyril, of St. Basil, of St. 
Gregory. That of St. Cyril is used only on Palm Sunday, and is regarded 
by Hammond as, in its character, the most distinctively national. St. 
Gregory’s is used only for the midnight masses cf Christmas, the 
Epiphany and Easter. At other times St. Basil’sis used. To the student. 
of Liturgiology these liturgies offer a most interesting field for inquiry, their 
origin and history being involved in the greatest obscurity. Renaudot, 
Ludolf, Assemani, and in more recent times Bingham, Augusti, Bunsen, 
Neale, Palmer and Malan have thrown considerable light on the subject, 
but much still remains to be done. All the liturgies of the Coptic church 
seem to be derived from Greek originals. Its St. Cyril is perhaps one 
of the oldest extant, being in all probability derived from an original 
St. Mark’s, and representing that liturgy as it stood before it came under 
the influence of Constantinople. The Coptic St. Basil and St. Gregory 
correspond to the Greek liturgies bearing the same names. A feature 
common to each of the Coptic liturgies and characteristic of them is the 
prominent part given to the deacon. On the other hand, in the St. Cyril, 
the Great Intercession occurs in the middle of the preface, in the others it 
occupies the same position as in the West Syrian liturgies, or after the 
Invocation. The same pro-anaphoral service is used for all three. 

Translations of the Coptic liturgies are comparatively numerous. 
Renaudot’s Latin version was translated into English by Dr. Neale, and 
has been reprinted by Mr. Hammond. Independent translations from the 
Coptic have been made by Mr. Malan and Mr. Rodwell. Tothe traveller, 
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however, these are of small use, all of them having been made not from the 
liturgy as now used, but from mediwval MSS. In the volume before us 
we have the only version which will enable the English traveller 
to follow the morning service in the Coptic Churches of Cairo 
intelligently. The Marquess of Bute has done his work in a very careful 
and exact way. If we have any fault to find with his translation, it is that 
it is too literal. There is an advantage, however, in throwing aside 
stereotyped phrases and in giving their exact English equivalents, and 
though for our own part we prefer the old phrases, now con- 
secrated by frequent use and religious associations, we are, after all, 
disposed to think that the Marquess has done well to make his translation 
as literal as possible. In addition to the English version of the Liturgy of 
St. Basil, we have a rendering of The Prayer at the Offering of the 
Morning Incense, and as well an appendix containing The Howrs or prayers 
appointed to be said in private. These are seven in number, and according 
to Lane there are few Copts who do not conform to the precept of their 
Church and repeat them. We should add that the Marquess has 
included in his translation not only the part of the service which is said 
aloud, but that also which the officiating priest or deacon repeats inaudibly, 
the parts being distinguished by the former having the Coptic printed 
along with it. By publishing this excellent translation, the translator has 
not only rendered a very considerable service to English travellers in Egypt, 
he has earned as well the thanks of all students, both of Liturgiology 
and of Philology. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Being the Authorised Version set forth in 1611, Arranged 
in Parallel Columns with the Revised Version of 1881, and 
the Greek Text followed in the Revised Version, to which 
are added the Readings followed in the Authorised Version. 
and the Readings: noted in the Margin of the Revised 
Version. Oxford: At the University Press, 1882. 


Of all the publications resulting directly from the labours of the Revisers 
of the Authorised Version of the New Testament, this is decidedly the 
most useful and convenient we have seen. First we have an ‘ Advertise- 
ment’ describing the contents and arrangements of the volume ; next the 
Revisers’ Preface, then the two versions of 1611 and 1881, and the text 
from which the latter has been made ; and lastly we have the list of read- 
ings and renderings preferred by the American committee. On the left 
hand page we have the two translations, first that of 1611, and then 
that of 1881, and on the opposite page the Greek Text with marginal 
readings, and ample space for manuscript notes. As here reproduced, 
the Authorised Version igs substantially the same as at first given to the 
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public in 1611. The only alterations introduced are corrections of typo- 
graphical errors and of false references, the removal of inconsistencies in 
the employment of capitals and in punctuation, the use of italics for small 
letters, and a system of spelling more in accordance with modern usage. 
Alongside the Revised Version are given the Revisers’ marginal notes, 
except that here no attempt is made to discriminate the various kinds 
and degrees of authority which the Revisers ascribe to the readings noticed 
in the margin. The Greek Text is that already published by Archdeacon 
Palmer. The readings displaced, instead of being given at the foot of the 
page, are here given in the margin. Useful and convenient as this 
volume is, it would have been more so had the authorities for the various 
readings been added. Still more useful would a volume be which, while 
presenting all that we have here, should give the Revisers’ marginal notes 
in full, and a digest of various readings. From the same publishers we 
have also received a charming pocket edition of ‘The Parallel New 
Testament,’ containing the Authorised and Revised Versions. The type 
and binding are exquisite. 


Origins of English History. By Cuarites Exton. London: 
Bernard Quaritch, 1882. 


The beginnings of the English People is a vast, obscure, and difficult 
sukject. Modern research is continually throwing new light upon it, and 
evolving fresh perplexities. In his Origins of English History Mr. Elton 
has spared no pains to make his treatment of it as complete as possible. 
His purpose, he tells us, is ‘to rearrange in a convenient form what is 
‘known of the history of this country from those obscure ages which 
‘ preceded the Roman invasions to the time when the English accepted the 
‘Christian religion and the civilising influences of the Church ;’ or as he 
puts it in his short preface, ‘it has been the writer’s wish to 
‘collect the best and earliest evidence as to the different peoples with which 
‘ the English nation in any of its branchesis connected by blood and descent.’ 
With the arrangement of his material we are disposed to find fault. Mr. 
Elton has adopted the old but cumbrous plan of beginning with the better 
known and proceeding to the less known. This plan has certainly its 
advantages, but they are fewer than those belonging to the chronological. 
The advantages of this are, at least, clearness, consecutiveness and method. 
Whenever possible, it seems to us that the best plan is to begin at the be- 
ginning, and that it is possible here, Mr. Elton’s pages afford. abundant 
evidence. With the material collected we can speak only in terms of the 
highest praise. It is doubtful whether so large an amount of varied and 
interesting, and trustworthy evidence respecting the ‘ Origins of English 
History’ has ever been brought together within the compass of a single 
volume before. Mr. Elton has gathered in all quarters. The geographers 
and historians of Greece and Rome, medieval writers, Archeology, 
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Anthropology, the Science of Language, and comparative Mythology, have 
all been made to contribute to the enrichment of his pages and to the illus- 
tration of his subject. In short, with probably one or two exceptions, he 
seems to have consulted all the authorities, whether ancient or modern 
which are worth consulting, and to be perfectly familiar with all the lines. 
of evidence he employs. 

The references to Britain occurring in Greek and Roman authors are 
unquestionably of value. When checked by the discoveries of modern 
research they are often of considerable service. But taken by themselves 
they require to be used with caution. Mr. Elton’s tendency, we think, 
is to place too high a value upon them. We can neither share his astonish- 
ment ‘at the extent and accuracy of the knowledge which the 
‘ earliest classical writers possessed concerning the north of Europe, 
‘as compared with the comparative ignorance and confusion of 
‘later times ;’ nor can we understand on what ground he makes the asser- 
tion that ‘in the fourth century before Christ the Greeks had acquired an 
‘extensive knowledge of the western and northern countries from Gibraltar 
‘ to the mouth of the Vistula, and as far north as the Arctic Circle.’ In our 
opinion there is no real ground either for his astonishment or assertion. 
Pytheas, the first Greek author who visited these countries, and to whom 
Mr. Elton has given such great and merited prominence, belongs himself 
to the second half of the fourth century, and for several centuries, as Mr. 
Elton admits, his writings were the only sources of knowledge respecting 
the north of Europe then known. He was by no means a keen observer, 
certainly not the ‘ Humboldt,’ but rather the Columbus ‘ of Antiquity,’ a 
discoverer and pioneer rather than an observer ; and judging from the 
specimens which have come down to us, the information he gathered 
either respecting the British Isles, or ‘ the marshes and forests from which 
‘long afterwards the three great English kindreds came,’ was neither 
minute nor extensive. The truth is, we believe, and we seem to be 
supported in our assertion by many of Mr. Elton’s pages, that the know- 
ledge which the earliest classical writers possessed of the north of Europe 
was slight and vague, mixed up with much that was fanciful, and in many 
particulars erroneous. The people who knew most of the west and north 
of Europe in antiquity, were unquestionably the Phoenicians, whose 
intercourse, at least with Britain, dates as far back, there is reason to 
believe, as the twelfth or even fifteenth century before the Christian era. 
Unfortunately for the modern student of the past, they kept their know- 
ledge to themselves, and maintained an obstinate silence on much which we 
should like to know. 

The men of the Palxolithic age Mr. Elton compares with the ancient 
Fennic tribes, whom Tacitus declared to have obtained that most difficult 
of all attainments of being ‘ beyond the need of prayer.’ These, however, 
Mr. Elton passes by as being beyond his province, for the sufficient reason, 
that ‘no continuity of race can be proved between these savages and any 
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“tribe or nation which is now to be found in the west of Europe.’ The 
ancient inhabitants of Britain, whom he regards as forming the true 
beginnings of the English people, he divides into three groups or stocks, 
the Pre-Celtic tribes, the Insular Celts or Britons, and the Gauls. The 
Pre-Celtic tribes include the men of the Neolithic and Bronze ages, while 
the Insular Celts and Gauls belong to different periods of the Iron age. 

Professor Nilsson’s theory that the tombs of the Neolithic tribes were 
originally their dwellings, and that, when the owner died, his house was 
buried with him, Mr. Elton rightly rejects, as unsupported by sufficient 
evidence, adopting in its stead the more generally accepted opinion that 
their real dwellings were in mountain caves, fishermen’s villages, and 
lacustrine settlements. Judging by the character of their weapons and 
implements, and in part by the bones of animals found in their ‘ kitchen- 
middens,’ he infers that they had passed out of the mere ‘ hunter’s life,’ 
aud agrees with Professor Rolleston and others, that they were acquainted 
with most of the domestic animals. Whether they had any knowledge of 
the cereals, he does not say. Aceording to Sir John Lubbock, in our 
Neolithic barrows no traces of these are ever found. The question, who 
were these builders of the chambered barrows, these men with the long 
narrow heads, and of a complexion so dark that they were often called the 
‘ children of the night’? is discussed by Mr. Elton at considerable length. 
Dr. Thurnam’s theory of their Iberian descent, he regards as quite un- 
tenable, and identifying the ancient Silures or Silurians, as their descen- 
dants, attributes their origin to the Finnish or Ugrian tribes, who pre- 
ceded the Aryans in their progress towards the west. Their courage, he 
tells us, was ferocious, a statement hardly reconcileable with the assertion 
that ‘ their faces must have been of an oval shape, with mild and regular 
features.’ 

When or how these dusky light-limbed tribes of the Neolithic age reached 
Britain, our author does not attempt to determine. Nor does he offer any 
suggestion as to how long they were here in sole possession. The wide 
distribution of their tombs may indicate that they were the sole inhabi- 
tants of the island long enough to multiply and spread over the whole of 
its surface, or it may indicate that they were constantly being driven to 
the more inaccessible, or, at least, to the uninhabited parts of the country, 
and that all the while, though acquainted or in contact with a higher 
civilization, they adhered to their ancient customs. Of the alternatives, 
the latter is the more probable. Barbarism is always conservative ; and 
still more so are the lowest stages of civilization. As Mr. Tylor has re- 
marked, ‘The mind of the uncultured man works in much the same way 
‘at all times and everywhere.’ For the conservatism of the Silures we 
have the testimony of Solinus. ‘The natives,’ he says, referring to the 
people of South Wales, ‘still keep to their ancient ways. They will have 
‘no markets nor money, but give and take in kind, g@#fng what they want 
‘ by barter and not bysale. They are devoted to the worship of their gods ; 
‘and men and women alike show their skill in divination of the future.’ 
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Of their invaders, the second of the Pre-Celtic tribes, Mr. Elton has 
given the following interesting and graphic account. They were 


‘The men of a different race, who had already seized the dominion 
of the opposite coasts, from Sweden to the Atlantic promontories. The 
people of this second race had advanced to Finisterre before they had 
learned the use of any kind of metal ; their tall skeletons and short round 
skulls are found mixed with the relics of the older race, in chambered 
barrows where no article of bronze was ever seen, though the pendants of 
turquoise and green callais, and the hatchets made up of jade and other 
precious eastern stones, attest the existence of a commerce with the nations 
that had metals at command. But suddenly, and without any tentative or 
intermediate forms, the tombs are discovered to contain bronze weapons of 
a fine manufacture, as if the course of a new trade had been directed 
towards the north. So far, however, as Britain itself is concerned, we 
know nothing of the second race before they had become accustomed to the 
use of bronze. Their appearance in this country seems to have been 
coincident with the introduction of the metal ; for all the graves where it 
is found contain their remains, either alone or in company with those of 
the Neolithic people ; but where the bones of the Stone-Age men are 
buried by themselves, no trace of the metal weapons is found. 


From the remains found in their tombs, these tall fair people of the 
second immigration appear as compared with the tribes among whom they 
settled, or won aninheritance, to have been comparatively civilized. They 
were acquainted with the precious metals, and appear to have been fond of 
dress, ornaments of silver and gold, beads made of glass or amber, ear-rings, 


thin plates of native gold, or of gold mixed with silver for fastening on the 
dress, necklaces, and other articles of personal decoration having been found 
in their tombs. ‘It is clear,’ remarks Mr. Elton, ‘that they were not 
‘mere savages, or a nation of hunters and fishers, or even a people in the 
‘ pastoral and migratory stage. The tribes had learned the simpler arts of 
‘society, and had advanced towards the refinements of civilized life before 
‘they were overwhelmed and absorbed by the dominant Celtic peoples. 
‘They were, for instance, the owners of flocks and herds; they knew 
‘ enough of weaving to make clothes of linen and wool, and without the pot- 
‘ ter’s wheel they could mould a plain and useful kind of earthenware. The 
‘ stone ‘* querns” or hand-mills, and the seed-beds in terraces on the hills of 
‘ Wales and Yorkshire, show their acquaintance with the growth of some 
‘kind of grain; while their pits and hut circles prove that they were 
‘ sufficiently civilized to live in regular villages.’ (Pp. 149-50.) 

The evidence which the author adduces to show that the two races of 
tomb-builders, the men of the Neolithic and Bronze ages, were of non- 
Aryan and of Finnish descent, is to our mind overwhelming, and forms one 
of the most interesting parts of a profoundly interesting volume. Their 
successors, the ‘Insular Britons,’ Mr. Elton identifies with the Gaelic 
tribes of the north and west of Britain, and regards them as forming the 
main stock whence the English people are derived. With these and the 
Gauls, who lived mostly in the south-east of England, and who, with com- 
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paratively few exceptions, were expelled or destroyed in the wars with 
Rome, we are already familiar through the pages of Tacitus, Cesar, 
Strabo, &c. The use which ourauthor makes of their evidence is generally 
skillful and judicious. His chapters on the Religion of the Ancient 
Britons, Britain under the Roman and the English Conquest leave little or 
nothing to be desired. We can only add further, that the book is replete 
with information of tlie most valuable and varied kind, and that it will be 
read with pleasure both by those who are familiar with its subject and by 
those who either seek to be informed about the history of their country, or 
take an interest in studying the developments of human life or society. 
We ought to add that the volume is enriched with ten rare and curious 
maps, and that the clear bold type in which it is printed makes the read- 


ing of its pages a delight. 


Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. By Tuomas Huauess, Q.C. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1882. 


The perusal of this remarkably interesting volume has reminded us very 
forcibly of the great German bookseller. Daniel Macmillan and Friederich 
Perthes had much in common. Each formed the same noble conception 
of their calling, and followed it with an indefatigable and high-toned 
enthusiasm. Both had their difficulties, their spiritual strivings, the same 
thirst for personal culture, a singular attractiveness of character, and a 
genuine success. In the case of Daniel Macmillan the interest is height- 
ened by a certain touch of heroism. When scarcely twenty he became 
aware, as Mr. Hughes tells us in his preface, ‘that at any time, in a few 
‘hours, some carelessness—a chill, wet feet, an incautious meal,—might 
‘ prove fatal to him ; and yet through it all, with blisters, setons, caustics 
‘always going, he was as full of interest up to the last in the books he 
‘ was publishing and dealing in, as the authors and buyers themselves, and 
‘ retained to the last a joyousness and playfulness in his intercourse with 
‘his family and friends, which made it almost impossible to realize upon 
‘ how frail a thread his life hung.’ He was born at Upper Corrie in the 
Island of Arran, in the year 1813. His parents belonged to the humblest 
class of Scottish farmers, and seem at times to have experienced consider- 
able difficulty in providing their family with the ordinary necessities of 
life. When eleven years of age Daniel Macmillan was bound apprentice 
to a bookseller and bookbinder in Irvine, to which town his parents had 
removed some years before. At the expiry of his apprenticeship, after 
trying in vain to settle in Stirling where his brother Malcolm was residing 
as the minister of a Baptist congregation, he went to Glasgow and became 
an assistant in the shop of a bookseller named Atkinson, whom he served 
two years, and who would have made him a partner had not the health of 
the young assistant broken down, and compelled him to give up the place 
entirely. Reckless application to business had brought on the pulmonary 
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disease with which, during the remaining twenty years of his life, he 
had to combat daily, and which compelled him to live constantly and con- 
sciously eye to eye withdeath. In 1833 he came up to London in quest of a 
situation. Mr. MacLehose, now the head of the Glasgow publishing firm, 
but then an assistant in Seeley’s, and with whom he had become acquainted 
in Glasgow, acted as his friend in need, and showed him no inconsider- 
able kindness. Failing to obtain what he wanted in London, he was 
content to accept an engagement with a good old bookseller in Cambridge, 
Johnson, whom he served two years. In 1837 he returned to London and 
obtained a post at Seeley’s in Fleet Street, where‘he was afterwards joined 
by his brother Alexander. Independence was the aim of both, and though 
without capital themselves, they easily obtained sufficient to enable them 
to open a bookseller’s shop on their own account in Aldersgate Street in 
1843. Later in the same year, through the generous assistance of Arch- 
deacon Hare, with whom Daniel had first opened a correspondence and 
afterwards formed an acquaintance, which ripened into a fast friendship, 
they bought in addition the business of Newby in Cambridge. Shortly 
afterwards, owing to the failure of Daniel Macmillan’s health, the two 
brothers were compelled to give up the Aldersgate Street business and to 
confine their attention to the one in Cambridge. In 1845, they bought the 
extensive business of Stevenson, ‘the ablest of the old Cambridge book- 
sellers.’ At first their intention was to confine their attention to, and to 
develope the trade in second-hand books, but having been led to publish 
on their own account, they threw their energies into the higher branches of 
their business and with a result every one knows. When Daniel 
Macmillan died in 1845, the business, though not without many 
difficulties and struggles, had been firmly established, the firm having 
gathered around it such writers as Maurice, Kingsley, Macleod Campbell, 
George Wilson, Todhunter and Llewellyn Davies. Though Daniel 
Macmillan’s success was by no means exceptional, his character 
was. Noman eversold books for a livelihood who was more conscious 
of a vocation or more impressed with the dignity of his craft and 
of its great value tohumanity. ‘ Ifit were not the belief,’ he writes, ‘ that 
‘in many ways I can here be a witness for truth, I should not for a day 
‘bear the fatigue of body and mind which the cares of this business 
‘involve. I often feel sure that my life cannot be a long one ; and am 
* most anxious that it should not be a worldly one ; that I should feel that 
‘my daily task-work is noble and holy and spiritual because of His 
‘ appointment whose we are and whom we serve.’ His knowledge of books 
was great, and what knowledge he had he was always ready to place at the 
service of others. Even while at Johnson’s, customers would frequently 
pass by the head of the firm in order to ask the opinion or advice of the 
young assistant. To great individuality Daniel Macmillan united many 
finer qualities of mind which won for him both the esteem and friendship 
of such men as the brothers Hare, Kingsley, and Maurice. For the latter 
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he seems to have had a profound veneration. Through the frequent 
study of his writings he was enabled to fight his way through the 
‘ cob-webs of Calvinism’ to a clear and implicit faith in the Fatherhood of 
God. We need hardly add that Mr. Hughes has done his work with great 
skill. ’ 


Swift. By Lestre SterpHen. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1882. 

A biography of Swift which will satisfy all parties is probably one of 
those books which, however much he may desire to own, no one will ever 
see. Churchman, politician, satirist, with great virtues and great faults, 
and not a little mystery about his life, his character has always been a 
puzzle, and to those who are swayed by political or other prejudices, a 
puzzle it will in all probability always remain. That Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has written an interesting monograph need hardly be said. He has done 
considerably more. He has written with such clearness, candour and 
impartiality, that to the unprejudiced reader his brief sketch of the great 
satirist’s life and writings will be one of the most charming volumes of the 
very excellent series to which it belongs. To the politician and party- 
writer it will seem very far from a satisfactory performance, but to the 
interests of the one as well as to the animosities of the other, Mr. Stephen 
is perfectly indifferent. His aim from beginning to end is to ascertain and 
present the truth. At the same time, he is not overborne by his subject. 
Swift’s faults are as candidly dealt with as his virtues, and where there is 
doubt or mystery Mr. Stephen is equally candid in pointing it out. 

Much that Swift afterwards became, he attributes to the misfortunes of 
his early years. His resentment against his uncle Godwin, he allows, was 
more natural than reasonable. ‘Yet,’ as he justly observes, ‘we do not 
‘know enough of the facts to judge with confidence. Swift, whatever his 
‘faults, was always a warm and faithful friend, and perhaps it is the most 
‘ probable conjecture that Godwin Swift bestowed his charity coldly and in 
‘such a way as to hurt the pride of the recipient.’ That Swift’s three last 
years at the University were years of discouragement and recklessness is 
certain, but that they were also years of vice in the usual sense is not 
proved. ‘There is no trace of anything like licentious »ehaviour,’ remarks 
Mr. Stephen, ‘in his whole career. It is easier to believe with Scott that 
* Swift’s conduct at this period might be fairly described in the words of 
‘ Johnson when speaking of his own University experience. ‘‘ Ah, sir, I 
‘*¢ was mad and violent. It was bitterness that they mistook for frolic. 
‘ “T was miserably poor, and I thought to fight my way by literature and by 
‘“ my wit ; so I disregarded all power and all authority.”’ Whilst at the 
University Swift learnt another and more profitable lesson. He became a 
rigid economist. The misery of dependence was burnt into his soul, and 
to secure independence became his most cherished wish. Any real 


foundation for the charge that he was avaricious and selfish to the 
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core does not exist. He was scrupulously economical ; he pared down his 
own expenditure to the quick, yet, as Mr. Stephen has abundantly shown 
his aim was not to be rich, but to be liberal. Equally without foundation 
is the charge of infidelity. Though not of the ostentatious order, Swift’s 
religion was eminently sincere and partook of the directly practical nature 
of his whole character. To speculative philosophy he was absolutely 
indifferent. To the mystical or imaginative aspects of religion he was even 
more so. His pessimism was real enough, and was due partly to the hard 
circumstances amidst which he was nursed and partly to the disappoint- 
ment of his later years. Virtue he believed is the one thing that deserves 
love and admiration ; and yet he was as firmly persuaded that in this 
‘ hideous chaos of a world’ it involves misery and ruin. This is scarcely 
Christian, nor is it at all reconcileable with any just notion of religion. 
Yet with Swift’s view itis. Though he did not hold, in Gibbon’s famous 
phrase, that all religions are equally false and equally useful, the view he 
took is in the main, what may be called the political. Religion with 
him, as he virtually replied to Collins, is the one great security for a 
decent degree of social order, and those who reject it he was in the habit 
of regarding as public enemies as well as ignorant sciolists. His 
misanthropy was curious. Some men love, or at least, profess to love, 
the race and hate individuals, or perhaps we should say, show no love for 
individuals. Swift reversed the order. He professed great hatred for the 
race, and showed great benevolence towards individuals. In fact, as Mr. 
Stephen has shown his charity was munificent. That it was meant for the 
welfare of those on whom it was bestowed is unquestionable. Swift was 
not the man to use his means in any but what he deemed a profitable way. 
Nor does his manner of using either his wealth or his influence admit of 
any doubt as to the kindliness of the spirit by which he was animated. 

The nature of Swift’s connection with Sir W. Temple is here of course 
carefully gone over, and is treated with remarkable good sense. So also 
are his relations with the Whigs. A chapter is devoted to Stella and 
Vanissa, and is on the whole satisfactory. The Dean’s connection 
with Stella explains much of his conduct towards the latter, but does 
not free him from the charge of weakness or cruelty. What his relations 
to Stella were is still a subject on which much may be written. Mr 
Stephen has treated it in a thoroughly interesting manner. The question 
whether they were married he seems disposed to answer in the affirmative. 
{t need hardly be said that the book abounds in admirable criticism, 
though scarcely sufficient prominence is given to Swift’s style as a writer or 
to his place in English literature. 


Cabinet of Biography. Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace. 


1. Masters in History. Gibbon, Grote, Macaulay, Motley. 
By Rev. P. Anton, 
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2. Great Orators. Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Pitt. By H. J. 
NIcout. 

3. Great Scholars. Buchanan, Bentley, Porson, Parr, dc. 
Same Author. 


4, Great Novelists. Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Lytton. By J. 
Crass Wart. 


By that large class who desire to have some reliable knowledge of the 
great men of modern times, but have neither the leisure nor the oppor- 
tunity to read longer biographies, this series will be heartily welcomed. 
The volumes it contains are precisely such as ought to find a place in 
every Parish and Free Library. For educational purposes, and it is for 
these purposes, we imagine, that all such libraries exist, a few volumes 
like those now before us are worth a whole cartload of the second or 
third rate novels with which some of these institutions are now being 
filled. For the young they are specially well adapted. The narratives 
are in every instance short, condensed, lively, and, generally speaking, 
correct. The criticisms given are well founded, and show that the authors 
have a thorough mastery of the subjects with which they deal. The faults 
of longer biographies are avoided. No undue prominence is given to 
insignificant details, and the interest of the reader is never allowed to flag. 
The volumes are all almost equally good. To choose between them is 
difficult. If we were obliged to choose, we should select Mr. Anton’s. As 
a ready means of gaining a knowledge of the men of whom they treat, and 
of what they did, or as a preparation for the study of more elaborate 
biographies, it is not too much to say that these volumes can be recom- 
mended. 


The Burman: His Life and Notions. By Saway Yor, Subject 
of the Great Queen. Two Vols. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1882. 


To give an adequate idea of the extremely varied and interesting con- 
tents of these two closely printed volumes of over three hundred and fifty 
pages each, is, within the limits at our disposal, impossible. The style is 
compact and clear, and there is scarcely a single page in either of the 
volumes which is not packed with a large amount of curious and entertain- 
ing information about a decidedly remarkable people. The author has 
chosen to write under the nom de plume of Shway Yoe. The only clue he 
gives to his identification is the statement on the title page that he is a sub- 
ject of the Great Queen; and were it not for the excellent English he writes 
we might suppose that he was a Canadian, a Hindoo, or a native of any 
other part of Her Majesty’s dominions, except the United Kingdom. In 
the volumes before us there is no reason why he should have recourse to 
this not altogether wise method of hiding his identity ; nor is there any 
reason for being ashamed of his workmanship. He is evidently a keen obser- 
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ver and a practised writer, and has succeeded in producing a work which may 
be taken as a full and reliable account of an ancient civilization which is stiil 
strong and vigorous, but in which the symptoms of decay have begun to 
make their appearance, and which, in the course of a few generations, 
will, in all probability, give way to the increasing pressure of Western 
ideas. 

Comprehensive as the title of these volumes is, their contents do not in 
any way fall short of its promise. We have a careful and minute account of 
the Burman and his wife from the hour of their birth to the day of their 
death and burial. Their education, courtship, marriage ; their occupations 
and amusements ; the ideas and institutions among which they live ; their 
language, literature, superstitions, religion, and government, are all care- 
fully gone into, and elaborately described. In short, we doubt whether, 
within so limited a compass; we have so complete and trustworthy account 
of any other people. 

The Burman is not a very vigorous specimen of humanity. Circum- 
stances are in a measure against him. The soil and climate of his country 
are not of a nature to stimulate him to exertion either of body or of mind. 
Food is easily procurable, and nature has blessed him with a careless, 
indolent, happy disposition. Hiseducation he receives from themonks, who 
swarm the country from one end to the other. By these he is taken in hand 
in his eighth or ninth year. The education they give him is mostly reli- 
gious. Having learnt to read and write after a great deal of shouting, for 
in the Burmese schools the rule is the more noise the more work, he is 
taught the five universal commandments, the five subsidiary rules, the Pali 
formulz to be employed in his devotions at the pagoda, and the rules re- 
quisite to prepare him for his period of probation in the monastery. At the 
legal age of fifteen, or perhaps earlier, he assumes the yellow robe and witlh- 
draws from the wickedness of the world into the calm tranquility of a monas- 
tery. To do this, even if it be but for twenty-four hours, is incumbent upon 
every Burman. Equally indispensible for the other sex is the boring of the 
ears. Just as the young Burman cannot attain to the full privileges of a 
inan until he has assumed the yellow robe, so the young Burmese girl is nut 
eligible for marriage, or as our author puts it, is not out of the doll stage till 
her ears have been bored. Baptism, courtship and marriage over, the Bur- 
man goes to live for a time with his mother-in-law, and settles down to 
a quiet, uneventful, happy life. He has no need to earn his bread with the 
sweat of his brow, and riches have no attractionsfor him. When his patch 
of paddy land has been reaped his only concern is how to pass the time, and 
that, when he has plenty of cheroots and betel nut, is no very difficult 
matter. During the day he lounges about paying or receiving visits. 
At night he may be found at the village feast or dance or at the play. 
Now and again he varies the monotony of his daily routine by assisting at 
a boat race, or by paying his devotions at his favourite pagoda. At home, 
his wife is decidedly the better half. Her little shop, and every housewife 
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has one, is more for gossip than for business. If, however, she takes to 
business in earnest, she starts a stall in the bazaar and displays considerable 
energy both in driving a bargain and in making herself heard. The 
Billingsgate fishwives, our author assures us, would require all their powers 
of voice and vituperation to silence their Burmese sister when she sets her 
mind to use forcible language. Like her husband, she smokes, and in his 
eyes, one of her chief accomplishments is the dexterity with which she can 
fold cheroots. 

The Burman’s notions are a curious medley. He believes in the Lord 
Buddha, in nats, in lucky and unlucky days, in wise men and witchcraft, 
in the merit of almsgiving, in the efficacy of good works, as, e.g. in the 
building or adornment of pagodas and monasteries, in the virtue of poverty, 
in the ten commandments, and in the absolute supremacy of the Golden 
Throne. His religion is a curious mixture of Buddhism and spirit worship, 
the latter resembling in some respects that of the Akkadians and Letto-Slavs. 
As to his Buddhism, it is of the orthodox school. Unlike the Thibetan 
Buddhists, the Burman is extremely tolerant. Of the Thibetan hierarchy 
he knows nothing. His religion is decidedly democratic. ‘The poor man 
‘ may be a king of nats in the next life, and the wealthy sinner may frizzle 
‘in the awful pains of hell. There is no difference between man and man 
‘but that which is established by superiority in virtue.’ And hence it is 
that ‘the Burmese woman enjoys many rights which her European sister 
is even now clamouring for.’ The five pleasant things for which the 
devout Burman prays are: the shade of trees, the shade of parents, the 
shade of teachers, the shade of princes, the shade of Buddha. As to the 
doctrine of Nirvana, that bone of contention among Western Orientalists, 
he takes a very sensible and, we might almost say, Christian view of it. 
The pages in which it is expounded in the volumes before us (vol. i. 125, 
et, seq.) may to those who identify Nirvana with annihilation be commended 
for consideration. It is not annihilation, it is not absorption, and yet it 
is not what is commonly called life. 

‘ If any teach Nirvana is to cease, 
Say to such they lie ; 


If any teach Nirvana is to live, 
Say unto such they err.’ 


In fact, Nirvana, according to the Burman, is very similar to a common 
Christian conception of heaven—freedom from the sorrows of existence. 

We have said enough, however, to indicate the varied riches of this 
valuable work. We can only add that the chapters on ‘Forming the 
National Character,’ on ‘The Noble Order of the Yellow Robe,’ on ‘ Rice 
Cultivation,’ on ‘ King Theebaw, his Ministers and Government,’ are of 
great interest, that it is gratifying to learn that the British rule is appreciated 
in Upper as well as in Lower Burmah, and that we congratulate the author 
on the production of so excellent a work. 
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The Coming Democracy. By G. Harwoop. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1882. 


In this volume Mr. Harwood, assuming what probably no one will dis- 
pute, that political power has passed into the hands of the masses of the 
people, although as yet they have not fully made use of it, proposes to con- 
sider what, when it does take up the reins of government, will be the 
action of the Coming Democracy towards existing political and social 
institutions. This design we cannot think he has altogether successfully 
carried out. The value of his work, as a forecast of probable procedure, 
appears to us to be much injured by a flaw which is suggested by an analogy 
of his own. ‘We cannot then escape,’ he says, ‘even if we wuuld, 
‘from this conclusion, that though opinions may differ about how long it 
‘ will be before the heir comes of age, we may all be sure that when that time 
‘ does arrive, he will take full possession of his inheritance. 1t is therefore 
‘ of great consequenee to know how he will regard it, and what he will do 
‘with it.’ Surely, in carrying out this analogy, the first question which 
would present itself would be, what sort of education is the heir receiving 
meanwhile? Now, although Mr. Harwood by no means ignores the im- 
portant effects which the spread of education has, and will have upon the 
masses, he gives no lengthened consideration to the subject. His pre- 
dictions respecting the probable action of the Coming Democracy may be 
duly influenced by a careful study of this question ; but he gives us only 
his conclusions, he does not show us how they were reached. Perhaps a 
more important defect, is a certain confusion of thought, which produces 
ambiguity, and sometimes apparent self-contradiction. Mr. Harwood treats 
of one Democracy professedly, but it is clear that he has two in his mind 
an ideal Democracy, and an actual one ; and there is an occasional mingling 
of predictions of what the actual one will do, with opinions as to 
what an ideal one could and should do, which confuses his argument. 
We are bound to justify the accusation of self-contradiction. At page 
15 Mr. Harwood speaks of the Democracy as one whose ‘ aim is progress, 
its motive duty ;’ yet at page 231, he says—‘ The masses in the large 
‘towns, in whose hands will chiefly lie the threads of destiny, can never 
‘ feel themselves aggrieved by the land laws ; and therefore will never be 
‘embittered against them. They will probably not take the trouble to 
‘understand them ; and unless their feelings are roused against the land- 
‘lords, for some other reason, they may prefer to leave matters as they are, 
‘ much longer than is generally supposed.’ In plain English, the Democracy, 
whose aim is progress, and its motive duty, will be selfishly indifferent to 
evils which press only on another branch of the community. Again, the 
statement that the threads of destiny will chietly lie in the hands of the 
masses in large towns is followed, at pages 295-96, by these sentences—‘ It 
‘seems likely that in England popular power will be increasingly affected by 
‘ agricultural influence. We may go further, and expect that the 
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‘influence of the country will finally become proportionally greater than 
‘that of the towns.’ Again, at page 299, ‘ we come to the conclusion that, 
‘when the people in the country have more largely received the franchise, 
‘the influence of the non-urban part of the population over the Coming 
‘ Democracy must steadily increase.’ These contradictions are grave defects, 
and we think would have disappeared had Mr. Harwood kept the ideal and 
actual Democracy clearly separate in his mind. To turn, however, to the 
more genial task of noting merits. We doubt if any predictions of this sort 
were ever uttered, which were not more or less falsified by the event ; but 
The Coming Democracy, will remain a valuable work, even should no high 
predictions therein be verified, for it will stand for ever as a model of the 
spirit in which such questions should be treated. A volume more strongly 
characterised by judicial impartiality, candour, and fairness of statement, 
we have never come across. Mr. Harwood considers every existing political 
and social institution, which he passes in review, from the Crown downwards, 
with the same honesty, and absence of all party feeling and prejudice. 
It would need a volume to criticize opinions extending over such a wide 
field, and would probably lead only to what is not the province, though too 
often the practice of the critic : the smothering of his victim under a bene- 
ficent shower of the pearls of his own enlightened ideas. But whatever 
estimate may be formed of the merit of his opinions, no one—unless hope- 
lessly blinded by prejudice, can fail to be the better for an hour or two 
spent in the moral atmosphere which pervades Mr. Harwood’s book. 


Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By Donatp Fraser, D.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1881. 


We cannot say that we admire Dr. Fraser’s style of writing. To our 
mind it smacks a little too much of the popular preacher. In other 
respects, however, his book is excellent, being careful, impartial, interest- 
ing, and containing in less than a couple of hundred pages almost all that 
is worth remembering in the life of ‘the most important and influential 
‘ personality that has sprung up in Scotland, for at least two hundred years.’ 
While full of admiration for this ‘influential personality,’ Dr. Fraser is 
always discriminating in his praise, and has succeeded in giving a very fair 
estimate of the great Scottish preacher, whose works, as he very justly 
observes, are now little read. The reasons why Dr. Chalmers is worth 
remembering, he thinks are these—1. He did much for the Evangelical 
Revival ; 2. He considered the case of the poor ; 3. He was a master in 
Christian finance ; 4. He was a great pioneer in Home Mission work of the 
best kind. ‘On all these accounts,’ says Dr. Fraser a little rhetorically, 
‘let Thomas Chalmers beremembered. Those who knew him need no such 
‘exhortation. Those who were his students or his helpers cry with an 
‘air of triumph, ‘‘ We were with Chalmers,” as soldiers who had been in 
‘the Peninsula or at Waterloo used to say, ‘‘ We were with Wellington.’” 
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Altogether this is a valuable addition to the series to which it belongs, 
and a book that will be read with interest and pleasure wherever Chalmers’ 
name is known. 


Cassell’s Old and New Edinburgh: Its History, its People, and 
its Places. By James GRant, Author of Memorials of the 
Castle of Edinburgh, etc. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 


This is a handsome quarto volume in which the oft told story of ‘Auld 
Reekie’ political, ecclesiastical, social, literary, and antiquarian, is again 
re-told. In the hands of Mr. James Grant it loses none of its interest. 
Going back to almost pre-historic times, and beginning with the period 
‘when first the hardy warriors of the Gadeni raised some rude rampart 
‘on the precipitous cliffs of the Castle rock, and saw perhaps the gleam 
‘of the Roman arms, when, amid the snows of the winter a.p. 80, Julius 
‘ Agricola halted on the heights above Dalkeith,’ he traces the history of 
the Scottish Metropolis down to the present time. His book may almost 
be called a history of the Scottish People. There are few scenes in its 
annals on which he does not touch, and few, if any, of its leaders, whether 
political, social, or literary, who do not appear in his pages. The illustra- 
tions, of which there are many, are fairly well done. Some of them are 
curious and of great interest. Altogether the book is just such a one as 
we like to take up at odd moments, in order to refresh one’s memory, and 
to recall those historical and antiquarian notes which are so apt to fade 


from the mind. 


A Dictionary of the Aneityumese Language, in Two Parts—1. 
Aneityumese and English; 2. English and Aneityumese ; 
also Outlines of Aneityumese Grammar, and an Introduction. 
By the Rev. Joun Ines. London and Edinburgh: 


Williams and Norgate, 1882. 


Grammars and dictionaries of the Papuan languages are by no means 
numerous, there being, it would appear, but two. By compiling the little 
volume before us, the Rev. John Inglis, who was the editor and part 
translator of the Aneityumese Bible, has done a work for which all 
students of the Science of Language will thank him. Like other Papuan . 
languages or dialects, Aneityumese is distinguished by having a trinal as 
well as a dual and plural number, and also the exclusive and inclusive 
forms. The vocabulary consists of about 5000 words. Mr. Inglis has pre- 
fixed to the volume a very interesting introduction. 
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Benderloch: or Notes from the West Highlands. By W. 
ANDERSON SmiTH, Author of Lewsiana, etc. Paisley: A. 


Gardner, 1882. 


In most books of science, we have the naturalist (we use the word 
of course in its widest significance) engaged in the more serious work 
of solving, or recording his endeavours to solve, some definite and 
perplexing problem. Here we have him in his hours of play, out 
in the woods or on the sea, seeking and finding relaxation and pleasure 
in observing the habits and movements of the various forms of physical 
existence. The author is a genuine lover of nature, and writes from 
a district where abundant opportunities exist both for the work and 
for the sport of science. His volume takes the form of a diary, and 
is the record of his occasional thoughts and observations during the 
last two years along the shores of Appin in the Western Highlands. 
Written in so delightful a retreat there is, as might naturally be expected, 
a smack of the sea about it, and the Atlantic breezes laden with the 
scent of the heather and the pines are wafted along its pages. The observa- 
tions are for the most part on the fauna and flora of the district. Now and 
then the writer indulges in a quiet soliloquy or drops into a pleasant reverie, 
and we overhear his thoughts. Here and there, too, we hear of the ways 
and thoughts of the people, of the doings of the sportsmen, how ‘ Donald 
used to drive the cows two miles just to see the sun :’ or we are presented 
with a scrap of folk-lore, a Highland legend, or a bit of antiquarian gossip. 
The writer, however, seldom travele far from Loch Etive or Loch Creran, 
the woods of Barcaldine or the Rock of Ledaig. Usually he is observing 
the various forms of animal and vegetable life in which they abound, or 
noting the ever-changing aspects of the land and sea and sky. His book 

.is charming, always instructive, always interesting. One can scarcely read 

it without feeling refreshed in body as well as in mind. Mr. Smith’s 
powers of perception are both keen and sensitive. It is remarkable how 
much he finds to see in apparently the most unlikely places, and how 
admirably his clear and forcible style enables the reader to see it. By 
every lover of the sea or the country his volume will be read with 
pleasure. It ought to be in every drawing-room and close at hand by 
every fireside. We know few more healthy or suitable volumes to be put 
into the hands of the young. When another edition is called for, we hope 
that an index will be added. 


Legal Medicine. Part.I1. By Cuartes Meymort Tipy, M.B. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1882. 


This first part of what promises to be the most encyclopsedic book of its 
kind, is a very large handsome volume admirably got up in every 
way. It is without doubt, so far as this part is concerned, the fullest and 
most complete treatise on Medical Jurisprudence we have seen, and bids 
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fair when finished to supersede the well known and trusted work of Taylor. 
The subjects treated of here are,—Evidence, the Signs of Death, the Causes 
of Death, Sex, Monstrosities, Hermaphrodism, Expectation of Life, Pre- 
sumption of Death, and Survivorship, Heat and Cold, Burns, Lightning, 
Explosives, Starvation. Under all these heads are to be found information 
of the most complete kind, while attached to each chapter there is a 
summary of illustrative cases compiled, according to the author, from 
original sources. 

The space at our disposal forbids at this time our entering into anything 
like an examination of the treatment of these subjects ; nor do we care to 
discuss the work from a merely literary point of view, regarding it, as we 
do, as essentially a book of reference, valuable alike to the physician 
and the lawyer. We might even hope to see it on the shelves of all who 
interest themselves in the various questions which affect our medico- 
legal relations. In the present this class of readers is continually 
increasing in numbers, and this not only because men are seeking 
to get to the root of those laws which, though having a physiological 
or medical foundation, affect our lives and property, but also be- 
cause, from the modern popularization of science, and its marvellous 
extension to the arts and processes of ministering to our pleasure or 
necessities, we are ever multiplying complications and dangers. Thus 
Dr. Tidy goes beyond the limits of an ordinary text-book on medical juris- 
prudence, and deals, for instance, under the chapter on personal identity 
with the varieties of inks, their chemical composition, etc.—erasures and 
the methods of examining the paper when erasures are suspected. He also 
considers it necessary, in another section of the same chapter, to define 
the limits of healthy sight, and to discuss the conditions necessary for the 
recognition of objects at a distance, the conditions of normal vision, and 
the nature and diagnosis of colour blindness. Questions as to the possi- 
bility of hearing under certain conditions, are referred to the known laws 
of the velocity and intensity of sound, and to the limits of hearing. 

A further illustration of the extension of the domain of Legal Medicine 
is furnished by the chapter devoted to combustibles and explosives, which 
deals with questions of spontaneous combustion and special explosions, as 
affecting life and property, and due to any of the known solid liquid or 
gaseous explosives or combustibles. In dealing with these substances, Dr. 
Tidy goes, and we think rightly, far beyond what used to be considered 
the question for medical jurists, viz., that of the spontaneous combustion 
of the human body. As it may interest our readers, we quote his con- 
clusions on this subject :— 

‘First. That there is no authentic case of true spontaneous combustion of 
the human body on record.’ 

‘Secondly. That there is evidence to show that the bodies of habitual 
drunkards, more especially if corpulent, are more than ordinarily inflam- 
mable, and hence that slight accidents, such as the upsetting of a candle, 
or a spark projected from the fire might lead to the ignition of the body 
and its destruction by burning.’ 
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On the second conclusion, romance may yet build a thrilling story. The 
chapter on starvation deals not only with the symptoms and treatment of 
that condition, but also with the diseases due to food when deficient in 
quantity or quality. In the same chapter Dr. Tidy treats also of the 
varieties of food, and remarks in passing :—‘ From a practical point of 
‘ view, the sale of fatty material, be it ‘‘ butterine” or any other oleagin- 
‘ous body, so long as it is wholesome, should be assisted and not checked 
‘by needless prosecutions. As a question of taste, butter is no doubt pre- 
‘ferable to butterine, but as a question of food and nourishment, the one is 
‘as good as the other.’ This is no doubt true, but we always supposed 
the prosecution was because butterine was sold as butter, which latter 
was wanted and paid for. We have interesting sections also on the relative 
values of different foods and on the quantity of food required to support 
life at different ages, with a table of dietaries. Amongst the illustrative 
cases which follow this chapter are to be found concise histories of such 
cases as those of Sarah Jacobs, the Welsh Fasting Girl, and similar pitiful 
exhibitions of credulity and folly. We are glad to concur with Dr. Tidy in 
doubting the ‘ genuineness of the exhibition’ made by the notorious Dr. 
Tanner. Under the heading, ‘ Expectation of Life,’ are to be found much 
valuable advice and opinion on the medical and legal relations of Life Assur- 
ance. References to other chapters, many of which deal with questions of 
a more purely professional interest than some of thoze we have referred to, 
we must, however, forbear from want of space. Our remarks have been 
directed more to show the scope and plan of the work than to discuss 
possible objections of a technical character. On the whole, we have to 
congratulate Dr. Tidy on the production of a work worthy of his reputa- 
tion as a medical jurist. 


First Aid to the Injured: Five Ambulance Lectures. By Dr. 
FriepricH Esmarcu. Translated from the German by 
H.R.H. Princess Curistran. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co., 1882. 

This little book requires no commendation. The five excellent lectures 
it contains have been admirably rendered by H.R.H. the Princess 
Christian. It is to be hoped that it will find many readers, and that the 
thought that they may at any time be called upon to render effectual 
aid to those who are in pain, will induce many who, on other grounds 
would turn away from the subject, to devote themselves to its study. 


Mary Stuart. A Tragedy by Schiller. Translated by LEEDHAM 
Wuire. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
Many years since an editor of the advanced Anglican School, was good 
enough totally to re-construct the theology of a stern old Puritan writer, 
advancing in defence of his action the ingenious plea that he was only du- 
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ing what the author he thus manipulated would most gladly do himself, 
had he now the chance. Judging by results, this appears to be the 
principle upon which many translators work. The audacity with which 
their own sweet poetic imaginings are brought to light, under the shelter 
of illustrious names, is daring enough almost to startle the bewildered 
critic into a vague dread lest he himself is at fault in his knowledge of the 
language thus boldly handled. Mr. Leedham White works upon a very 
different plan. He has undertaken to translate Schiller, and he has done 
s0 with an unswerving integrity of purpose which we have never seen sur- 
passed. Mr. White has also an accurate knowledge of German, and no 
inconsiderable command of the English of an accomplished scholar ; and 
the natural result of such a combination of moral and intellectual qualities 
is, thoroughly good work. To students of German, this translation of 
Schiller’s beautiful tragedy will be especially useful. They will find in 
Mr. White a guide they may safely trust, and the admirable plan followed 
of interleaving the original with the translation, greatly facilitates the 
work of study and reference. 

Our limits will not allow us to quote freely, or we could cite many 
happy renderings. The following passage strikes us as an admirable 
instance of an almost literal translation, which, at the same time, conveys 
the full force and spirit of the original. 

Leicester. 
‘My lord! Ihr pflegt yu schwatzen eh’ ihr handelt, 
Und seid die Glocke eurer Thaten. Das 


Ist ewre Weise Lord. Die meine ist, 
Erst handeln und dann reden!’ 


‘ Your custom is to chatter ere you act— 
To be the trumpet of your deeds. That is 
Your way, my Lord of Burleigh. Mine is this— 
Act first, talk afterwards.’ 

The whole of the scene from which we quote the above is admirably 
translated, as also the interviews of Burleigh and Elizabeth with Mary 
Stuart, and the last scene of the hapless prisoner’s life. Mr. White is at 
his best in sustained dialogue, which, after all, is merely saying that the 
easier is less hard than the more difficult, the brief disconnected sentences 
of more broken dialogue affording, of course, far less scope for the in- 
versions which are so important a point in translation. 

This very subject of inversions is one on which we are disposed to break 
a lance with Mr. White, and accuse him of the unpardonable fault of fall- 
ing occasionally below his own level. A writer possessing the command of 
English which he manifests, is inexcusable for perpetrating such a transla- 
tion as the following :— 

‘Wenn nur der Schrecken dich gewinnen kann, 
Beim Gott der Holle !—’ 


‘ And, by the powers of hell, if other than 
Fear may not win.—’ 
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Sometimes, also, these inversions confuse the sense a little. In the 
German 


‘Gab euch die Kénigin diesen Blutbefehl ?’ 


is not in the least ambiguous. The verb and the use of the dative case 
prevent all ambiguity. But it is not so in English. 


‘ Gave you the Queen this sanguinary order ?’ 


requires the context to explain who gave the order to whom. 
There are also some lines which Mr. White’s ear should have warned 
him to reconstruct. The German reader can trip easily enough over 


‘Dies sendet euch die Koénigin von Schottland,’ 


but the English reader, especially if reading aloud, would be brought up 
rather short by 


‘ The Queen of Scotland has sent you this.’ 


Another defect which we notice is an occasional very weak translation, 
as, for instance, Elizabeth’s command to Burleigh—‘ Bleibt. Ich befehl 
es ’—‘ Stay, I order you to do so,’ as a translation of her stern command, 
is quite inexcusable in a writer of Mr. White’s ability. 

These defects are small ones, and widely scattered ; but just because 
they are trifling it is the more regretable that they should have been 
allowed to mar excellent work. If Mr. Leedham White will take the 
pains in his next translation to bring the whole up to the level of his 
best work,—never to fall below himself,—he will merit a high place in the 
ranks of translators of German into English. 


Animi Figura. By Joun Appineton Symonps. London: 
Smith, Elder,-& Co., 1882. 


Take of the muse of Martin Tupper, and of that of him irreverently 
called ‘Satan’ Montgomery, equal parts; add thereunto some mild 
agnosticism, a weak solution of what is known as the fleshly school of 
poetry, a profusion of metaphors, previously briskly rolled in a kaleidos- 
cope, and a fair amount of fine English ; mix all well together, and roll 
into sonnets ; you will thus produce a good facsimile of Animi Figura. 
As a specimen of the sort of shaping required, take this— 


‘You fear perchance 
That, like a seraph, on your soul’s despair, 
With clash of pinions through tempestuous air, 
Sin crowned with stars, ethereal, should advance, 
The marvel of her false fair countenance.’ 


On the score of propriety avoid the following— 


‘ Behold the Knight ! With goodly body bare 
He kneels before Dame Prowess in the bath : 
She taketh him in arms of strength, and hath 
Kissed him upon the frank brow blossom-fair. 
Then comes Discretion, grave but debonair’ ! 
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This is shocking! Discretion wants a syllable added before her name, or 
she would have stayed away ; unless she came bringing that homely but 
useful garment which the Sultan of Serendib found wholly wanting when 
he tried to rifle Paddy, but of this we have no hint. ‘Portrait of a Mind,’ 
—Soul, seems to us more to suit the general scope of the book, and granted 
this amendment, a great mystery is explained. We see why great intellects 
are prone to atheism. They know what a soul is like, and take refuge in 
atheism, to escape the dreadful conviction that they possess such an 
article. 


Ottoman Poems. Translated into English Verse in the Original 
Forms, with Introduction, Biographical Notices, and Notes. 
By E. J. W. Gres, M.R.A.S. Glasgow: Wilson & 
M‘Cormick, 1882. 

As Mr. Gibb justly complains, the literature, and especially the 
poetical literature, of the Ottoman Turks has, with few exceptions, been 
almost entirely neglected by European Orientalists. His volume of 
Ottoman Poems is now published, as he modestly tells us in his Preface, 
partly in the hope of inducing ‘ other and more gifted students to labour in 
the same field,’and partly from the desire to secure, if possible, ‘if not respect 
and esteem, at least justice for a noble and gifted nation.’ The motive is 
admirable, and Mr. Gibb deserves the thanks of all lovers of literature and 
poetry, for contributing a valuable addition to our knowledge. With the 
exception of the too brief essay published a few years ago by Mr. Redhouse, 
on the History, System, and Variety of Turkish Poetry, we believe there 
is no other work on the subject in the English language, and anything 
which tends to enlarge our horizon, or to render our sympathies less insular 
is a decided gain. 

The value of a national literature depends always on its intrinsic qualities. 
Remoteness or nearness, splendid military achievements, or brilliant politi- 
cal combinations, add nothing to it. Some of the reasons why Turkish lite- 
rature has been hitherto neglected, Mr. Gibb clearly points out when he says 
—‘ The difficulty of the language in which it is written, and the scarcity, 
‘ till within recent years, of trustworthy grammars and dictionaries, have, 
‘no doubt, helped to discourage the study of Ottoman literature ; while 
‘those scholars who have surmounted these preliminary obstacles have 
‘probably been deterred by the absence of originality which character- 
‘ises the poetry of the Osmanlis from presenting many specimens to 
‘the European public, preferring to go direct to Persia, the fountain- 
‘ head, where springs the stream that fructifies the garden of Turkish verse.’ 
There is another reason, we think, which is weightier. We refer to its 
mysticism. With hidden meanings and far-fetched allegories, the Western 
mind has no patience. The attempts which have been made to popularise 
Sufism have, except among a certain class, signally failed. Even the 
genius of Emerson fails to reconcile us to such lines as— 
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‘IT am owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Cesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain.’ 


To his translations Mr. Gibb has prefixed a well-written and valuable 
introduction dealing with the character, forms, and history of Ottoman 
Poetry, and containing a large amount of information which, to 
most readers, will be new and interesting. The translations are not 
‘ poetical.’ His aim being to give the reader a distinct idea of the construc- 
tion and sound of Turkish verse, the translator has followed the metres 
and rhyme-movements of the original as closely as possible. For the plan 
he has adopted no apology is needed. What his translation lacks in con- 
ventional elegance or form it gains in truthfulness and in vigour. From his 
sometimes lumbering lines, the reader will gain a better ideaof Turkish verse 
than he would from a more polished style of versification. ‘Contemplative 
‘by nature” observes M. Servan de Sugny in his La Muse Ottomane, 
‘the Turks love to fathom the mysteries of existence, to plunge in thought 
‘into the darkness of the other world, to ask the purpose and the end of all 
‘things here. Thus they are moralists par excellence ; they have ever present 
‘in their mind the hour of death and the eternal destiny which awaits each 
‘man beyond the tomb. In even the most trivial works of their writers, 
‘there is almost always some religious or philosophic thought attached to 
‘the principal subject, to form its crown, or, if need be, its corrective. In 
‘a word, the Turks regard themselves as only camped in life, just as it has 
‘been said that their nation is only camped in Europe.’ All that is here 
said is awply borne out by the translations before us. There is imagina- 
tion, thought, mental questioning, a deep sense of the mystery of life. 
Respecting the odes called gazels, Mr. Gibb remarks that ‘these little 
‘poems, though outwardly mere voluptuous or bacchanalian songs, are in 
‘reality the outpourings of a heart overwhelmed, or, as they themselves 
‘express it, drunken with the love of God. He is that Fair One whom 
‘they so eagerly entreat to come to them ; to throw off the veil that con- 
“ceals His perfect beauty from the sight of their comprehension. Every 
‘ word in these effusions has its spiritual or mystic signification, well known 
- to the initiated.’ Read in the light of this explanation, the following, by 
Nejati, is not without considerable beauty :— 


‘Truth this : a lasting home hath yielded ne’er earth’s spreading plain ; 
Scarce e’en an inn where may the caravan for rest remain. 

Though every leaf of every tree is verily a book, 

For those who understanding lack doth earth no leaf contain. 

E’en though the Loved One be from thee as far as East from West, 

‘** Bagdad to lovers is not far,” O heart, then strive and strain. 

One moment opened were her ebriate, strife-causing eyne, 

By us as scimitars, not merely daggers, were they ta’en. 

Yearneth Nejati for the court of thy fair Paradise, 

Though this a wish which he whilst here on earth can ne’er attain.’ 
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The following by Sultan Murad ITI. has something of the ring of an old 
psalm :— 
‘ Yea, on God’s favour all my trust I place ; 
Ah! how my soul desireth His dear grace ! 
Since with the Lord I have my heart made right, 
All of my hope upon His aid I base, 
I upon troops and treasures no faith lay ; 
Nay, to the Hosts Unseen I leave my case, 
Bravely strive on, the Holy Warfare fight ; 
Firm in God’s cause to war, I’ve set my face. 
By him, I trust, received my prayer will be ; 
For, on acceptance I my whole hope place.’ 


Mr. Gibb has given in appendices a number of biographical notices 
and explanatory notes which are of great assistance to the reader. 


The Praise and Blame of Love, with Other Verse. Glasgow: 
Wilson & M‘Cormick, 1882. 


Binding, paper and printing, make this thin octavo one of the most 
attractive-looking volumes we have had the pleasure of handling. The 
reader will not be disappointed by its perusal. The contents are a number 
of poems in praise and blame of love, and a number of others in which the 
author gives expression to his feelings as he contemplates one or 
other of the deeper problems of life. The author is apparently young, 
and here and there his style bears the traces of immaturity. The 
grammatical construction of ‘Gods’ is defective. Instances, though rare, 
of imperfect rhythm occur. ‘To Nora’ is not worthy of its companions. 
These are the main faults we have observed, and having pointed them out, 
we can now commend the volume as one of great promise. The author is 
evidently under the influence of the zeit geist, and has caught not a few of 
the deeper murmurs of that ‘great human heart by which we live.’ His 
manner of presenting them is clear, vigorous, musical. Some of his 
lines are telling. Many of them are distinguished by a force and 
chastened simplicity, a ringing melody and a choice of diction which 
indicate a close study of the best classical models. The healthiness of the 
author’s thought and imagination, and his scorn for pretence are 
unquestionable. Since Burns wrote, hypocrisy has rarely been so 
scathingly handled as it is in ‘Our Holy Willies,’ the concluding lines of 
which are a fair sample of the author’s style. They are— 

* Heaven ! "tis the summit of life’s arduous hill 
Which whoso strives for, in that he has striven 
And therein only, the same shall be forgiven ; 


And whoso finds shall wield a ransomed will, 
The sword of light that cleaves all clouds of ill.’ 
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Nuovi Odi Barbare. By Grosve Carpvcct. Bologna, 1882. 


Many of these poems have been already published in various Italian 
journals, and are full of the charm we are accustomed to find in the 
poetry of their author. He paints in brilliant colours the mountains, 
fields, and waters of his native land, peopling his scenes with figures from 
its history. ‘Sirmione,’ the ‘Sogno d’ Estate,’ or ‘Summer Dream,’ and 
the ode to ‘Aurora,’ may be mentioned among the most beautiful of the 
poems. The virtues and graces of Queen Margaret have inspired the 
author with a splendid ode, ‘Alla Regina.’ 


Shakespeare. Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of 
the Young. By Samvet Branpram, M.A., Oxon. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1882. 


To abridgements and expurgated editions of Shakespeare, we have always 
had a most‘decided objection. After carefully examining the volume before 
us, however, we cheerfully confess that Mr. Brandram has overcome our 
prejudice and won us over to his side. Boys who read other books with 
avidity rarely take to the reading of Shakespeare for amusement. After a 
few trials they usually give him up as somewhat tedious. Mr. Brandram 
has here presented him in what we imagine will be to them a readable 
form. What may be called the tedious parts, as well as the passages 
which are considered objectionable, have been left out, and their place 
supplied by a few words to keep up the connection. The notes are few 
.and to the point. The introductions are brief and scholarly, though 
written in a style which is perhaps scarcely simple enough. We hope that 
Mr. Brandram will do for the historical plays what he has here done for 
some of the comedies and tragedies. 


DT’ Italia. By Luter Gatta. Milano. 

This is a geological book on ‘the formation of volcanoes and earthquakes 
of Italy, illustrated with 32 engravings and 3 lithographs, and is remark- 
able as being the first of its kind that has been published in Italy. 


Manuale della Letteratura Ttaliana nel Secolo Decimonono. 
Compilato da Giovanni Mestioa. Firenze, 1882. 


This Manual of the Italian literature of the nineteenth century, the 
first volume of which is just published, contains short, clearly written. 
accounts of the life of each author, and brief criticisms of their works, a 
sufficiently liberal selection from which follows each biography, so that a 
perusal of the book is very useful for those who wish to obtain a general 
idea of modern Italian literature, and have no time to make the subject 
their special study. Signor Mestica reckons Vinienzo Monti, born in the 
middle of the 18th century, among the modern authors, as he still lived 
and wrote in this century, and the volume begins with an account of his 
life and works. Thirty other celebrated names follow, ending with that vi 
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Carlo Botta, who died in 1837. All these authors were educated and 
flourished in the Napoleonic era, and generally belonged to the classic 
school. The Manual is meant chiefly for the use of the young, but will be 
equally welcome to the adult. Although a completely independent whole, 
the book may be considered, with regard to the period it embraces, as a 
continuation of the manual of Italian literature by Francesco Ambrosoli. 


Sea Pictures: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By JAmEs. 
Macautay, M.A., M.D. London: Religious Tract Society. 


Tn this remarkably handsome volume the editor of The Leisure Hour 
has given a number of sea pictures, sketched with the pencil and the pen. 
We scarcely know which to admire most,—those drawn with the pen, or 
those drawn with the pencil. Both are good. The pencil pictures have 
been selected with care, and are here reproduced in a very superior 
manner. The pen pictures are extremely readable and interesting. First 
we have the sea in Poetry ; next a chapter on the Physical Geography of 
the sea ; then another on the Harvest of the sea; and lastly we have the 
sea in History. The selections from the poets are well chosen. As for 
the rest of the letter-press the worst that we can say about it is that it is 
too brief. 


Better than Good. A Story for Girls. By Annie E. RID.ey. 
Illustrated. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 

This story for girls is well conceived and well written. The interest 
is sustained, the thought vigorous, and the feeling healthy and high- 
toned. Here and there are passages of considerable descriptive power. 
The book is one which may be read with interest and profit by the old 
as well as by the young. 


The Bairns; or, Janet's Love and Service. A Story from 
Canada. By the Author of Christie Redfern’s Troubles, &c. 
With five Illustrations. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1881. 


We are glad to see that this work has reached its ninth edition. The 
author deserves her success. The story is remarkably well told, and has. 
a touch of novelty about it. 


The Twa Miss Dawsons. Same Author. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1880. 

This is a story of Scottish life, told, for the most part, in good crisp 
English. There is just enough of the cld Doric in it to give it a pleasant 
flavour, without making it in any degree unintelligible to English readers. 
We prefer ‘The Twa Miss Dawsons’ to ‘The Two Miss Dawsons, 
though the mistake may be due to the printer. 
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Mio Figlio. By Satvatore Farini. Torino, 1882. 


The subject of this one-volume novel is as subtle, natural, and whole- 
some, as our daily bread. The tale is told with such grace, such charm, 
and the characters so live before us in a few touches of dialogue and 
description, that we cannot lay down the book until it is finished, and 
when we lay it down we recommend it to our friends with vivid pleasure. 
To say in Italy that the author is Farini, is something like saying in 
England that the author is Dickens or Bret Harte. Among the best of 
recent Italian novels may also be mentioned Il Biancospino, and Il Libro 
Nero, by Anton Giulio Barrili. 





SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


Revue Partosopniqve (October).—M. Th. Ribot has an important paper 
on ‘The Weakening of the Will ’—(Les affaiblissements de la volonté). The 
exterior characteristics of will, as here understood, are that it is a state of 
decision, and that it finds its expression in an act. The diseases of this 
faculty are divided into three classes. The first, technically known as 
aboulia, comprises cases of paralysis of the will, such as was produced in 
De Quincey, by the abuse of opium, or such as is reported by Dr. Bennett 
to have prevented a patient from taking a glass of water, which he had 
ordered, and which he wished to drink. The muscular system and the 
motor organs being intact, and the intelligence perfect, it is clear that the 
disease is strictly and exclusively one of the will. To account for this im- 
potence of volition, M. Ribot, rejecting the hypothesis of a weakening of 
the motor centres themselves, assumes the attenuation of the incitations 
received by these centres. The intense but powerless desire to act which 
patients believe themselves to have, he considers a simple illusion of their 
consciousness. This appears to be borne out by the fact that a violent, 
abrupt, and unexpected excitation usually produces action. In one in- 
stance given here, a patient, who had taken five days to prevail upon 
himself to leave his room, springs out of a mail-coach without a moment’s 
hesitation to succour a woman that had been thrown down by the horses. 
If, then, it is in reality the will which is weakened, whence this morbid 
state? From a depression of vital action, of vital tone, answers M. Ribot. 
The second class resembles the first as regards the effects of the disease, 
which are a weakening of the will, as well as its causes—depressing in- 
fluences. The only difference is that here the incitation to act is not 
extinguished ; inaction results from antagonism. A typical case is given 
by Westphal. It is that of a strong and healthy man, of perfectly sane 
mind and unaffected mobility, who, at the sight of a square, or any 
extended space, was seized by a sudden feeling of terror, and could not 
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cross over to the opposite side without help. The physiological conditions 
of the weakening of the will are not known. Cordes, himself attacked by 
this form of disease, gives an explanation, to which M. Ribot seems to 
incline, without, however, binding himself to it. According to this, the 
primitive cause would be ‘a paresic exhaustion of the nervous motor 
system ; of that portion of the brain which presides, not only over loco- 
motion, but over sensibility as well.’ The weakening of the will in the 
third group of diseases produces results precisely contrary to the above. 
It is caused by an insufficiency of the’ power of inhibition, and manifests 
itself in the various kinds of mania of which suicidal and homicidal are 
the most familiar. According to Ferrier, the centres of inhibition are to 
be found in the frontal lobes. If this thesis were proved, we should 
have a solid foundation for the determination of causes. In the present 
state of our knowledge, it is impossible to go beyond mere conjecture. 
In an article on ‘A Precursor of Maine de Biran,’ M. Janet calls atten- 
tion to an almost unknown physician of Montpellier, Rey Regis, the 
author of a ‘ Natural History of the Soul.’ This work, published in 
1789, was known to Biran, who quotes from it a case, which has become 
classical in psychology. It is that of a paralytic, who retained sensibility 
though he had lost the faculty both of movement and of localization. M. 
Janet was astonished to find in Rey Regis more than the mere germ of 
Biran’s well-known doctrine of ‘effort,’ of ‘the motive power of the soul.’ 
A theory of unconsciousness, which anticipates that of Hartmann, and an 
animist doctrine similar to that of Stahl, and so thorough in its principles, 
that it attributes to the soul the production of the sexes, are the other 
HWY discoveries which M. Janet has made in Rey Regis. In addition to the 

above, the ‘ Articles de Fonds’ comprise a continuation of M. Espinas’s 
| studies on social science: Les Etudes Sociologiques en France. The 
analyses contain:—H. Munk: ‘ Ueber die Functionen der Gross- 
hirnrinde’ (On the Functions of the Cortex Cerebri) ; Wernicke: ‘Die 
Religion des Gewissens als Zukunftsideal’ (the Religion of Conscience as 
Ideal of the Future); Legoyt: ‘Le sucide ancien et moderne.’ 

Revve PuxiLosopHique (November).—M. Henri Joly concludes the 
‘Psychology of Great Men. The present article is on ‘Genius and In- 
spiration.” After having considered the coming of the great man, the 
causes which prepare it, and the circumstances which’ accompany it, the 
writer passes on to the great man himself, to his personal work, and to the 
genius which he puts into it. Whether formed by a wholly fortuitous 
concourse of circumstances, or by a regular concatenation of causes and 
effects, the great man is now before us. He is a force ready for action. 
What will this force do? how will it act? Above all, how, and to what 
extent, will it be influenced by chance? On this point the answer is un- 
hesitatingly given, —‘ It is not by chance that Raphael will paint beautiful 
pictures, or that Mozart will compose beautiful music ; it is not by chance 
that Napoleon will win his victories, it is not by chance that the head of a 
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school will establish his ascendency over his disciples, or that a great 
captain will secure the co-operation of his lieutenants.’ As chance is set 
aside, so also is necessity rejected, whether it be purely mechanical necessity 
acting without pre-conceived aim or finality, or whether it be the organic 
necessity which links together a certain number of phenomena in the pre- 
paration and gradual constitution of a pre-determined harmonious whole. 
But whence, then, does the germ of the great works of genius proceed ? 
Does it come from exterior objects and from facts, or does ‘it come from a 
deeper source? Is this germ unique? Is it, in the words of M. de 
Hartmann, ‘une conception totule et d’une seule pitce?’ Does this germ 
develop itself according to purely fatal laws, or, on the other hand, is this 
development merely that of a free activity, conscious of its laws, and 
obeying them of its own will? How, then, do the consciousness and the 
freedom of the individual co-operate with the element of necessity which 
such a development contains? Before answering these questions, the 
writer considers a number of typical examples :—Christopher Columbus 
and the discovery of America ; Newton and his theory of universal attrac- 
tion ; Leibnitz and his theory of active substance ; Leonardo da Vinci and 
the Last Supper; Beethoven and some of hissymphonies. After analysing 
the psychological history of these great manifestations of genius, M. Joly 
thus sums up—‘ We have seen that, in all these men of genius, the idea 
which constitutes the great existence proceeds from a continual co-opera- 
tion of the man himself with things (d’un concours continuel entre 
Vhomme lui-méme et les choses), from an interpretation of every moment 
to which the man brings, not only his attention, but the constant and 
regulated labour of his whole soul. It is an infinite reciprocity in which 
the event, which is never allowed to pass unperceived, calls forth the will, 
but in which also the will calls forth the event, waits for it, watches it, pre- 
pares the intellect for it, in which presentment, whether justified or errone- 
ous, gives a violent shock to all the faculties of the individual, and im- 
parts to them a fruitful agitation.’ From this we are naturally led to an 
examination of ‘inspiration.’ We give the writer's definition or rather 
description of it in his own words—‘ Every time that a man, exercising 
his faculties on some matter of importance, conceives and applies an idea 
which surprises by the greatness of its effects, he is said to be inspired.’ 
It will be noticed that, according to this, the two necessary conditions of in- 
8piration are—‘the importance of the effects, or of the results, and the 
apparent absence of all preparation and of .all effort.’ This implies that 
inspiration is, in reality, rather subjective than objective. ‘When we 
style a work inspired, it is in accordance with the effect which it produces 
upon us, and not in accordance with the labour which it has cost and 
which we know nothing of.’ The ‘fine frenzy,’ popularly supposed to 
accompany inspiration, consequently vanishes, and it could easily be shown 
that many an ‘ inspiration’ was the result of calm and continued labour. 
If it exists at all, this frenzy, this general agitation of the body and of the 
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mind, this state of feverish excitement is produced by the passionate desire 
of expressing all that the mind feels and the imagination has called up. 
It, therefore, precedes inspiration, and its presence is a sure sign that the 
moment of inspiration has not yet come. ‘The Principles of Mechanics 
and Liberty,’ by Dr. Grocler, is a criticism of Professor Delbceuf’s theory 
of liberty. M. A. Espinas concludes ‘Les études sociologiques en Fratice.’ 
Amongst the ‘Analyses’ is an able and exhaustive summary of M. Ollé- 
Laprune’s ‘Essai sur la morale d’Aristote.’ The other works reviewed are : 
—E. Krantz: ‘Essai sur l’esthétique de Descartes’; P. Souriau : ‘Théorie 
de l’invention’ ; G. Sergi: ‘ Teoria fisiologica della percezione.’ 

REVUE DE L’HisTorreE DES Reticions.—M. Maurice Vernes follows up 
former articles, dealing respectively with ‘The Chief Literary Solution Con- 
cerning the Books of the New Testament,’ and ‘The Personality of the 
Founder of Christianity, Jesus of Nazareth,” with an essay on St. Paul. 
With Professor Sabatier, he divides the Apostle’s career into three distinct 
periods. The first, devoted chiefly to missionary work, extends from a.D. 
35 to 53. The second is marked by the important controversy which pro- 
duced the four great Epistles, and ends, in a.p. 58, with the Epistle to the 
Romans. The third is that of the captivity, from a.p. 58 to 63. About 
the conversion, M. Vernes has the remarkable words : ‘Suddenly Jesus 
appears to Paul, the persecutor of His disciples, as many centuries later the 
archangel Michael was to appear to Joan of Arc, thereby deciding the 
young girl’s future and the liberation of France.’ This is brought about 
by a ‘ psychological process’ ‘which modern philosophy will look upon as 
internal and subjective, but which, for him who is the object of it, 
becomes and remains an external fact of inexpugnable objective reality.’ 
As to the Pauline view of the divinity of Christ, M. Vernes seems to 
favour the theory of Professor Ménégoz, whom he quotes: ‘“‘ The idea 


Pauline thought. It is neither God, nor even an emanation of the 
Divinity, in the gnostic sense, which becomes incarnate in order to expiate 
the sins of humanity ; it is a superior and celestial being, raised in power 
and dignity above the rest of the universe, but himself created. Christ 
has no intra-divine position. The monotheism of the Old Testament 
remains absolutely intact in the Pauline theology.’ In the first of a 
series of ‘Studies on Philo of Alexandria,’ M. Michel Nicolas gives 
an interesting exposition of the extravagant theory which attributes a 
mystic and allegorical meaning to all the writings of the Old Testament. 
M. Léon Feer contributes a sketch of ‘The History of Zoroastrian Studies,’ 
from the publication of Anquetil-Duperron’s Zend-Avesta, in 1771, and of 
their present state, especially in France.’ England’s contribution to 
Mazdean studies ‘has been about null. Although she possesses the first 
Mazdean manuscripts brought to Europe, before Anquetil, although we 
are indebted to her for the first work in which Mazdeism is directly studied, 
that of Hyde, published in 1700, England has kept, as it were, aloof from 
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Mazdean studies.’ The remaining articles are: ‘La Iégende d’Adam 
chez les Musulmans (M. Decourdemanche) ; ‘Les doctrines de la rédemp- 
tion et de la médiation dans les principales religious.’ 

Revvz pes Devx Monpes.—The first of the two October numbers 
contains, amongst other eminently readable, but less important articles, 
an account of ‘ M. de Sarzec’s Excavations in Chaldwa.’ The scene of the 
French Vice-Consul’s labours was the spot known to the, Arabs by the 
name of Tello, because of the fells, or artificial mounds, with which it is 
studded. Tello is in the open desert, on the left bank of the Chat-el-Hai, 
and some five miles distant from it, between Chatra and Said-Hasan, 
which are on the opposite bank of the canal. ‘Relatively to the most cele- 
brated ruins of ancient Chaldza, Tello is fifteen hours march to the north 
of Mougheir, and twelve to the east of Warka. The tells which attracted 
M. de Sarzec’s attention in the course of his travels through Lower 
Chaldza rise to a height of about fifty feet above the surface of the desert, 
and are scattered over an area of four or five miles. This uninhabited 
and now uninhabitable region is probably. the site of an important 
Chaldzan town, which Assyriologists suppose to have been designated 
Sirtella, a name recurring frequently in all the inscriptions gathered in the 
course of the excavations. ‘The principal building of Sirtella recalls, in 
the most striking manner, the large Assyrian palaces of the valley of 
the Tigris, only everything is here on a smaller scale. At Tello, as 
everywhere in Assyria, the edifice is built up on a massive substructure of 
unbaked bricks, which even now rises to a height of fifteen métres above 
the level of the surrounding desert. The walls of the apartments are en- 
tirely of baked brick. The building has every appearance of having been 
x palace. Exteriorly, its shape is that of an oblong parallelogram 53 
matres by 31, of which the angles, as is the case in most Chaldean and: 
Assyrian structures, point towards the four quarters of the compass. 
The rooms, which are all rectangular, and some of them square, are 
disposed about a large central court, in which the headless statues of 
Goudea were found lying on the ground.’ The various objects found in 
the ruins of Tello belong, according to M. Perrot, the author of the paper, 
to three widely distinct epochs. The first group,consists of three frag- 
ments of a large pillar, or obelisk, of white stone, two sides of which are 
covered with inscriptions and basso-relievos. ‘The latter represent 
strange scenes of war and funeral rites. Here we have troops of vultures 
carrying off human heads and limbs; in another place we see heaps of 
dead bodies lying on the ground ; whilst men clad in a short kilt, and 
bearing baskets filled either with funeral offerings or with earth for the 
tumulus, are ascending,these piles.’ This is looked upon as a specimen of 
primitive art in Chaldea. ‘The second group, more curious still, is com- 
posed of eight statues, of different dimensions, on which the name of 
Goudea is inscribed, and of a ninth, bearing an inscription which some 
read as Ourbaou, others as Lixbagous.’ These figures appear to represent 
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archaic art, In the third group we have the elegant and careful produc- 
tions of classical art. Special mention is made of ‘a small, very small, 
head in steatite, which reproduces the type of the large statues with a 
grace and finish which make it a real gem.’ ‘ Une Cause célébre au xiv*. 
siécle’ is a re-statement of what Saint-Simon has coarsely, but truly 
styled, ‘le sac de la honte de Francaise de Rohan.’ In ‘The Re- 
gency of Tunis and the French Protectorate,’ M. de Saint-Haon 
makes the future prosperity of the province depend on a threefold 
reform. The capitulations according to which each nationality is subject. 
only to its own laws, administered by an independent, and not always im- 
partial, consul, must be abolished. The debt of 125 millions of francs. 
with which the celebrated Minister Mustapha Khaznadar saddled the 
country in 1869 must be bought up by the French Government. Lastly, 
a system of education must be introduced that shall teach the young 
generation the French language. A biographical sketch of the late Baron 
Nothon, who for many years represented Belgium at the Court of Berlin, 
and a continuation of ‘ Fifty Years of Political Life,’ are of more limited 
interest. 

ZerTscHRiFT FUR Kircuicne WissenscaaFt unpD Kircauicnes LEBEN 
(Heft vii. uw viti.), opens with a paper in which Professor Delitzsch 
discusses the quotation from ‘The Book of the Wars of the Lord,’ 
in Numbers xxi. 14-15. Jerome’s version gives it: ‘Sicut fecit 
in mari rubro, sic faciet in torrentibus Arnon. Scopuli torrentium 
inclinati sunt ut requiescerent in Ar et recumberent in finibus 
Moabitarum.’ This the English translation has followed, render- 
ing the enigmatical ‘ Vaheb in Suphah’ by ‘ what he did in the Red Sea.’ 
Luther, however, retains ‘ Vaheb in Suphah? without attempting to give 
any explanation of it. According to Professor Delitzsch, it is a topogra- 
phical designation. His emendation is as follows :— 

‘ Vaheb in Supha, and the brooks of Arnon, 

And the valley of the brooks that stretcheth thither where Ar lieth, 

And leaneth upon the border of Moab.’ 
A critical examination of the text of the Epistle to the Hebrew, as pre- 
served in the Vatican codex, induces Dr. Zimmer to question the pre- 
eminent excellence of B as regards this particular epistle. The theory 
seems to be that, though B may be older than C, or any other codex, it is 
possible that C is the copy of an original anterior to B. Dr. 
Burkhardt contributes an interesting article on Luther’s journey to 
Schmalkalden, and his illness in 1537. The paper is based on documents 
hitherto unnoticed,—the accounts of the illustrious patient’s expenses. 
More important, and of wider interest, is a dissertation by Herr 
Wendlandt on the doctrine of the droxardcracis rdvrwv. The writer divides 
his essay into four parts. The historical development of the doctrine is 
thus summed up :—‘ The result at which we arrive from an historical in- 
vestigation of the development of the doctrine of the restitution of all 
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things is, on the one hand, that it is as old as theology itself, on the other, 
that it has been possible for it to develop itself in the most widely different 
soils, in the Catholic Church, in the Reformed Church, in the 
Lutheran Church, in the bosom of these churches no less than 
as the shibboleth of schismatics, in times of ardent belief as well as in 
times of ecclesiastical decay, under the pressure of a life of martyrdom 
and in times of ecclesiastical and political calm, in the pious minds of lay- 
men and in the dogmatic systems of philosophers, in the monk’s cell and in 
the academic hall, amongst rationalists and supernaturalists, amongst the 
orthodox and the pietist, in the systems of Origen and of Schleiermacher, 
in those of Bengel and of Lavater.’ A second division of the article 
treats of the Scriptural proof for the eternity of punishment. ‘In 
reality,’ it concludes, ‘even on an unprejudiced examination, the 
‘ doctrine of the restitution of all things has no foundation in Scrip- 
ture, a fact which has repeatedly and successfully been established 
by the latest eschatologists, Nitzsch, J. Miiller, Martensen, Gerlach, 
Rinck, Thomasius, Luthardt, v. Rudloff, all of whom maintain the 
eternity of the punishment of hell in opposition to the apokatastatics. 
Even such a man as Dr. Strauss acknowledges that, from an ecclesiastical 
point of view, that is, from the point of view of unconditional belief in 
the testimony of Holy Scripture, the eternity of the penalty imposed at 
the judgment-day cannot be rejected.’ It must be noticed that the 
writer’s arguments can scarcely be looked upon as concluded until he has 
supplemented them by an examination of the important question 
as to the meaning of the words usually translated ‘hell,’ ‘ damnation,’ ‘ eter- 
nal.’ Approaching the subject from the subjective side, the author next 
meets the objection that an eternity of punishment is in contradiction to 
our ideas of God and of divine love. His arguments are based on man’s 
free will, to which even divine love may not do violence. At the same 
time, he assumes that, if repentance were possible in the next world, there 
would always be sinners bent on remaining in their sins, and rejecting 
salvation. To the old objection, ‘Poena non debet excedere culpam, sed 
culpa est temporalis, ergo poena non debet esse aeterna; ’ he replies : 
‘cessarite peccato nequit cessare poena.’ Consistently with this he in- 
clines to the belief that the pains of hell consist in the impotent wish to 
sin. Amongst other details of Herr Wendlandt system, we have a ‘ter- 
minus peremptorius’ beyond which there is no salvation ; also, an expla- 
nation of the unpardonable sin : ‘It alone leads to damnation, but, on t 

other hand, all the damned have committed this sin against the Holy 
Ghost. For, not single sinful acts, but only and solely that condition of 
conscious and intentional obstinacy, which is brought about gradually, it 
is true, by a series of sinful acts, is the sin which finally damns, but then, 
it damns infallibly and eternally.’ In conclusion, ministers of the Word 
are exhorted to combat the pernicious doctrine of restitution, and little 
sympathy is expressed for those ‘ who never allow the words “ hell” and 
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** devil” to cross their lips.’ G. Kawerau: ‘Glossen zu Joh. Janssen’s 
Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes. IV. Gebet, Bibel und Kirchenlied. 
E. Engelhardt: ‘ Veit Dietrich’s Betheiligung an den Theologischen 
Fragen (1538—1545). J. C. Heuch: ‘Die Praxis der Pfarramtlichen 
Krankenseelsorge.’ A. Trautvetter: ‘Der Nil im Volksglauben und 
in der Volkssitte der Aegypter.’ 7 


THEOLOGIscaE StUDIEN UND Kuitiken (1883). The chief contribution is 
an essay on ‘Religion and Morality in their Relation to each other.’ 
According to the writer—Herr Schultz, of Géttingen—morality and religion 
are inseparable ideas. In support of this thesis, which is treated from an ex- 
clusively historical point of view, he submits the various religious 
systems of ancient and modern communities to a careful analysis. The 
result at which he arrives is that, in each case, the standard of morality, 
and, indeed, even the elementary ideas of morality, are based on and 
modified by religious belief. As is the Divinity believed in, so is the 
morality aimed at. The direct inference is that the highest, the only true 
morality, is to be found in Christianity, the religion in which ‘God is 
love.’ Herr Briickner and Dr. P. Kleinert, in consecutive articles, of which 
one is as a supplement and complement to the other, examine the composi- 
tion of the ‘Clementine Liturgy.’ Herr Frank discusses the question 
of ‘The Galatian Opponents of the Apostle Paul.’ Whilst recognising 
the influence of Jerusalem in the controversy, he does not, however, 
adopt the now generally accepted view, that it was originated by the 
Apostle’s Judaising antagonists, who had followed him into Galatia. In 
his opinion, the opposition arose within the Galatian community, and 
at the instigation of the Hellenistic Jews, who formed part of it. 
Herr Pfarrer Usteri writes on ‘The Position of Oekolampad with regard 
to Infant Baptism.’ This position seems to have been that of a theological 
trimmer. He did not go so far as Zwinglius, and he stopped short of the 
doctrine of the Baptists, admitting that it is allowable to baptise infants. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (September) Baron Ompteda gives a detailed 
account of the ‘London Charities.’ The working of the Charity Organisation 
Society and of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes is dwelt upon at length, and in a 
most appreciative manner. Herr Ludwig Keller contributes a paper 
on ‘An Apostle of the Baptists.’ This apostle is Hans Denck, 
who, in the period between 1525 and 1530, was the head of the 
sect and the foremost amongst the opponents of Luther and Zwinglius. 
About 1523, Hans Denck, through the influence of Oekolampad, 
whose lectures he had attended in Basle, obtained the rectorship 
of the school of St. Sebald in Niirnberg. Before long, his opposi- 
tion to the doctrines of Luther in their later development brought 
him into conflict with the authorities of the free Imperial town. After a 
fruitless public discussion with the Lutheran preachers, he was required 
to hand in a written confession of his faith. This document, in conse- 
‘quence of which Denck was obliged to leave Niirnberg at twenty-four 
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hours’ notice, has again been brought to light, after lying unknown for 
more than three centuries and a half amongst the archives of the Imperial 
town, and supplies an important chapter in the history of the Baptists. 
An interesting paper by Herr Julian Schmidt traces the history of 
Goethe’s ‘Hermann und Dorothea.’ The political article treats of England 
and France in connection with Egyptian affairs. 

Devurtscue Runpscuav, (October), opens with ‘Page Leubelfing,’ a 
tale of the Thirty Years’ War, which, with ‘The Evening Before the Wed- 
ding,’ represents the lighter literature of this excellent periodical. A 
“German Officer’ begins his reminiscences of ‘Two Annexed Countries.’ 
His sketch of Hanoverian life is perhaps too impartial to please either 
party—the present or the former masters. ‘A Contribution to the History 
of the Roman Question’ (Flaminio), and ‘ Elba, a Study’ (E. Reyer), 
are interesting but not very light reading. Herr Hoffmann’s detailed 
account of the German postal system is clear and instructive. It is dif- 
ficult to repress a feeling of envy when we compare what ‘Secretary of 
State’ Stephan has done with what our Postmaster-General has been 
allowed to accomplish. The most important article is the report in extenso 
of the lecture delivered at Eisenach, by Professor Haeckel, on the doctrines 
of Darwin, Goethe, and Lamarck. 


DevutscHe RunpscHavu (November) opens with the first part of an 
interesting story, by Gustav zu Putlitz,—‘Das Maler-Majorle.’ It is 
the only contribution to light literature, but is fully up to the high 
standard of this deservedly popular periodical. In the ‘ Indische Reise- 
briefe,’ Professor Haeckel concludes an account of his visit to Ceylon, 
the chapters being—‘The Coffee-House Districts of the Highlands,’ 
‘ Nurellia,’ ‘ At the End of the World,’ ‘The Black River,’ ‘ Homewards 
through Egypt.’ In the continuation of a ‘German Official’s Hanoverian 
Reminiscences,’ the chapter which describes his first appearance at mess is 
particularly interesting. The doings of the ‘ British Association at its 
Fifty-second Meeting’ are appreciatively communicated to German readers 
by E. du Bois-Reymond. ‘A Voice from America’ is raised in protest 
against an article on ‘Political and Common Murder,’ contributed by 
Franz von Holtzendorff to a former number of the Runpscuav. The 
writer shows the impossibility of the statement that ‘since the fourth 
‘decade of this century more men have lost their lives in the Union through 
murder and manslaughter than fell in the armies of both sides from 1861 
to 1864—during the most sanguinary civil war of modern times.’ The 
answer seems convincing. ‘The most moderate computation has 
shown that more than a quarter of a million died in the battlefield or in 
hospital. Consequently, within the last forty years, more than 8000 men 
yearly must have fallen victims to wilful murder in the United States. 
And yet Redfield (Holtzendorff’s chief authority) gives us a horrible ex- 
ainple of the ‘‘lust of murder ” (Mordlust), that in 1878, in three of the 
Southern States—in Texas, Kentucky, and South Carolina—334 wilful 
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murders were committed. This would give an average of 111 for each 
State, and a total of only some 4000 for the 36 States. And yet, according 
to Redfield, the number of murders in all Northern States is from ten to 
fifteen times less than in the Southern States!’ The ‘ Voice’ further 
asserts that Guiteau was certainly, and Booth very possibly, no political 
murderer, and that the crime of neither can be laid to the charge of the ' 
Southern States. Herr von Holtzendorff attributes much of the evil 
which his article describes to the strong American ‘ individualism,’ the 
‘help yourself,’ and ‘self governing’ principle of the people. His an- 
tagonist sees in this an element of good, and one of the causes of American 
greatness and prosperity. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILosoPHISCHE KRITIK opens with a. 
continuation of Dr. Kreyenbiikl’s remarks on Teleology. Dr. Dreher 
contributes a paper ‘On the Moral Law.’ According to his view, ‘the 
real causa efficiens of all true morality is to be sought for in sympathy 
with the sorrows and joys of others—in einem Mit-und Nachempfindem 
der Leiden und Freuden Anderer—that is in an unselfish pleasure in good 
itself.’ Professor Volkelt devotes an article to the ‘ Revival of the Ethics of 
Kant,’ and writes enthusiastically of the influence they are calculated to 
exercise in checking the tendency to establish an absolute analogy between 
the moral and the natural world. ‘I know of no moral philosophy in 
which the dissimilarity (Unvergleichlichkeit) of moral with all natural 
acts is drawn with such bold and forcible strokes and with such noble 
earnestness. Dr. Frege discusses the benefit that would accrue to science 
from a system of ideology—‘ Ueber die wissenschaftliche Berechtigung einer 
Begriffsschrift.’ Under the title, ‘Physisch oder psychisch?’ Professor 
Rehmke examines the question at issue between Wundt and Zeller as to the 
possibility of submitting psychological processes to measurement. Practi- 
cally, he decides against Wundt, for, whilst allowing that his measure- 
ments are ‘scientifically justified,’ he denies that they are applied to any 
psychological process, but merely to a physical one. The remaining articles 
are: ‘Uber die Seelenvermégen,’ by Dr. Kuch ; and ‘ Zur Erinnerung an 
Hermann Lotze,’ by Dr. Krohn. 

Revista Evrorea. It is seldom one finds the living questionsof the day 
discussed in Italian magazines. A large proportion of the articles are his- 
torical, and the fiction translated from foreign works. The Rivista Europea 
for the 15th August and 1st September, begins with a learned disquisition 
on Arnold of Brescia,—to whom a statue has been lately erected in 
Brescia,—entering at length into the fragmentary evidences of his life 
and actions, and concluding with the verdict that Arnold was neither a saint. 
nor an impostor. The idea that governed him was to reform elerical 
abuses, and restore Christianity to its purity. Like all enthusiasts, 
Arnold forgot that the divinations of genius and the blood of martyrs are 
not sufficient to realize a great reform, which needs the long and laborious 
work of centuries. Amid the errors of his doctrine was one healthy and 
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vivifying idea, that is, the separation of church and state, an idea which 
could not, and did not, remain fruitless. Arnold’s mission was not to 
destroy Christianity, but to vindicate the rights of lay society against the 
Court of Rome, and this mission renders him worthy -of the honour his 
grateful country has now bestowed upon his memory. This number 
of the Rivista Europea also contains the 9th chapter of the life of 
Goachino Napoleone Pepoli, in which are two interesting letters by 
Prince Napoleon and Count Cavour, relating to the treaty between France 
and Italy as to the evacuation of Rome by the French. There is, besides, 
a letter of rather old date by Marquis Pallavicino on social political 
orders ; a long account of the lectures on pre-historic archaeology given in 
the Roman University during last, and this year, by Professor Pegorini ; 
an argument by Signor Antova-Traversi in reply to Professor Koerting of 
Munich, to the effect that Boccacio’s account of his love affair with 
Madonna Fiammetta was founded on fact ; the continuation of a life of 
Ugo Foscolo; a translation of a French article, and one of a German 
novelette, and the usual notices of books and recent politics. 


Nuova Antotocia (September 15th) contains a detailed account of 
the ‘ First Steps in Public Life of Camillo Cavour,’ with many quotations 
from that great statesman’s letters. The author of the article, Luigi 
Chiala, points out that perhaps no Italian statesman had ever to conquer 
so many obstacles before acquiring the esteem and confidence of the world. 
In the same number we also find the continuation of an account of 
‘Egypt under the Khedives,’ by Haimaun a study of the life of the 
Arabs of the cities, the Nomads, Nubians, Gypsies, and Negroes, derived 
partly from the author’s personal observation, and partly from other 
sources ; an interesting account of the Trappist colony at the Tre Fontane 
near Rome, with its nursery of 50,000 eucalyptus trees of various species, 
cultivated by convicts under the superintendence of the monks; and an 
enthusiastic article on the three congresses of Alpine clubs which took 
place last August at Salzburg, Penzolo, and Biello. The review of con- 
temporary literature at the end of the number commences with a eulogistic 
report of Ernst Renan’s speeches on the occasion of his receiving Messieurs 
Pasteur and Cherbuliez into the French Academy. 

The most important article in the number for the ‘lst October, 
is one by an ‘ ex-minister,’ on GI Italiani alle Urne, or on the forth- 
coming elections. The general election, says the author, will this time 
assume the character of an uncertain and perilous experiment. It is to be 
feared that the terrible disasters which have overtaken entire provinces, 
may deprive the electors from those provinces of the serenity which will 
enable them to prefer the general good of the State to their local interests, 
however legitimate ; especially at a time when two important laws, the 
extension of the suffrage, and the scrutin de liste, now first come into 
action. It is a solemn historic moment for Italy, and may result in her 
fortune or the contrary. The author then enters at length into the fickle 
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attitude of the Right towards Depretis, and declares that people are now 
tired of a useless struggle, and that the prevalent idea is that the 
parliamentary machine ought to be an instrument for obtaining the public 
good. Why, he asks, have we not the courage to confess that, after the 
death of Count Cavour, we accepted the parliamentary forms of France, 
where, for some time, the question of a personal government or the omni- ' 
potence of the assemblies, has beeri_publicly debated. We say that we 
want a strong and settled majority, but the truth is that we want a strong 
and settled government. The admission of the deputies into the govern- 
ment and local administrations is ruinous to us, and a remedy is sought in 
vain. There can be no remedy as long as ministers are the slaves of 
majorities, instead of being their firm leaders. In the same number we 
also find the first part of a long and learned article by Massarani om Virgil, 
a ‘ revocation ’ of that ‘ grand shadow’ in his times and in his studies, begin- 
ning with a poetical and correct description of the shore of Naples, and of 
Virgil’s tomb above the entrance of the grotto of Posilipo. The ‘Studies 
from the Life’ of Egypt under the Khedives is continued ; then follows a 
paper by Pietro Pogliachi on the ‘ Industrial Importance of an Experimental 
School of Technical Physics,’ in which the author quotes the good results of 
the Technical College in London ; a well-written novelette, entitled ‘ Padre 
Anacleto da Caprarola,’ a true and vivid picture of a monk turned out of 
his convent, who, obstinate and prejudiced in his old-world ideas, tries tv 
join in a conspiraey, and dies the last inmate of the old convent, to which 
he is allowed, out of compassion, to return to end his days. The 
beginning of a description of the last excavations in the Forum Romano 
ends the literary portion of the number. The political review speaks with 
moderation of the English intervention in Egypt, and with approbation of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

De Grips for November contains little that is of interest outside of 
Holland. The progress is reported of the great dictionary of the Dutch 
language, which has been for many in preparation, and will not be com- 
pleted for many years to come. The preface to the work, by Dr. M. de 
Vres, has been printed, and explains the principles on which the difficult 
attempt is being made to settle a language which has received, and con- 
tinues to receive, so many words from the tongues of the surrounding 
countries. An article on the relief of the Baptists from the necessity of 
taking oaths on entering office, or in courts of justice, is chiefly historical. 
There is also an estimate of de Bosch Kempe’s elaborate history of Holland 
from the year 1830. This work has unfortunately been brought to a con- 
clusion by the death of the author—the last, volume, the fifth, bringing it 
down to the year 1846, has been published posthumously, and is edited 
by his son. The Dutch translation of ‘Young Mrs. Jardine’ is very 
favourably received. It is interesting to notice that several of Miss 
Mulock’s works have been reproduced in Holland, and are very popular 
in that country. 
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